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HE ATTITUDE OF CONGRESS in regard to the reform of the cur- 
rency is not encouraging. Although this question is really of 
the first importance, lying at the foundation of all others that affect 
the greatness and prosperity of the country, Congress seems to be 
willing to permit almost every other issue to push it aside or over- 
slaugh it. Foreign relations, the strained conditions with Spain in 
regard to Cuba, the national bankruptcy bill, pension legislation—in 
fact, everything else, is taken up more willingly than the most nec- 
essary measure of all, to put the finances in a sound condition to 
meet emergencies. 

And yet the country will not be fully prepared to meet war or 
even the increased expenditures in other directions without great 
changes in the present monetary laws. 

In any event, the Treasury must in some way be kept in a posi- 
tion to respond to the demands made upon it. 

It is the fashion to talk enthusiastically of the great resources and 
illimitable wealth of the United States, but there is a right and a 
wrong way of using these. 

Resources are never without limit; conditions may possibly arise 
under modern methods.of warfare which will strain any resources. 

The monetary system of a nation is the machinery by which it 
calls its resources into play. If this system is imperfect and out of 
date, the country is more badly handicapped in case of war than 
would be the fact if the army is imperfectly organized, armed with 
weapons long since discarded by its opponents, and its navy and de- 
fensive fortifications of obsolete construction and armament. 

With an imperfect monetary system, the use of the resources of 
the richest country is clumsy and wasteful. They can neither be 
thoroughly realized, nor can those that are brought into play be eco- 
nomically expended. 
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It has been calculated that the Civil War cost at least one-third 
more than it would have done if the financial methods of that period 
had been based on a coin standard. 

The financial lessons of the Civil War seem to have been learned 
badly. Because the Union was preserved notwithstanding the faulty 
financiering of that epoch, the impression is left on the minds of the 
present generation that the same hit or miss policy will always be ade- 
quate to preserve the integrity and prosperity of the nation. 

The general sentiment in Congress now seems to be that enough 
has been done for currency reform by the defeat in the House of the 
TELLER resolution. No doubt thisis good as far asit goes. Itisanassur- 
ance that the present representatives of the people will not countenance 
any attempt to depreciate the securities and obligations of the United 
States by making them payable in silver. But this is merely a decla- 
ration by part of one Congress. The question is left entirely without 
settlement, just as open for discussion as it was during the campaign 
of 1896. Itis a declaration in favor of the gold standard, but leaves | 
this standard in a position to be overturned either temporarily or 
permanently at almost any time when an emergency arises. If, for 
instance, there should be war with Spain or any other foreign power, 
whether offensively carried on or conducted simply on the defensive, 
the expenses may under the conditions of modern warfare become 
enormous. The cost of war since 1861 has increased in almost geo- 
metrical progression. | 

In case of a war with Spain the United States might have to 
transport its armaments and men across the ocean to Spain, unless 
it preferred to make the unhealthy island of Cuba the battle ground. 
This if the war is to be conducted offensively. On the other hand, 
there is a strong probability that our sea coast would be attacked at 
various points by the Spanish fleets. Nor should the danger from 
this source be looked upon as contemptible. The isolation of the 
United States from other great powers has always been regarded as 
her greatest source of safety. But with modern fleets and means of 
communication the protection afforded by this isolation is growing 
less and less. The ocean itself is no longer such an impregnable fron- 
' tier as it was once. The invasion of China by Japan shows how a 
nation of immense population and great resources may be badgered 
and conquered by a power inferior in both of these respects but supe- 
rior in organization both financially and physically. There might be 
several parallels drawn between the condition of China at the time of 
the Japanese invasion and the United States at the present time, 
which perhaps are now being studied by Spain and perhaps other for- 
eign powers. China like the United States had a very small army 
and navy, in proportion to her wealth and population. Her leading 
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men were disunited and at variance with each other, looking each 
more or less to their private aggrandizement or the advantage of the 
particular locality in which they exercised authority. The central 
government in China was weak, and dependent upon the chiefs of the 
several provinces. In the United States the central government is 
weakened somewhat in the same way by sectional rivalries and by 
the clashing ambitions of the political leaders in the several States 
and sections. The policy of the administrations of both countries is 
deeply tinged with opportunism. We will cross that stream when 
we come to it, seems to be the maxim most in the mouths of the lead- 
ers in both countries. There is little wise exploration of future prob- 
abilities and wise preparation for encountering these probabilities. 
The people of the United States also seem to be indifferent to those 
who may be capable of leading, equally with the people of China. 

This indifference in each case arises from a different source. In 
China it is the indifference of a people who have been so long living 
under oppressive and unjust laws that they care little for a change of 
dynasty or local rulers. In the United States people are indifferent 
because of the frequent changes in leaders, growing out of political 
contentions. The people of the United States are more easily roused 
to a state of excitement, because they have been the pupils or the vic- 
tims of trained agitators on all subjects ever since the foundation of 
the Government. The average citizen really cares very little which 
party furnishes its temporary rulers, so long as they are free to earn 
their living by their daily avocations. 

During the Civil War the North was never seriously invaded and 
the horrors of war were never brought directly before the senses of 
the victorious section, and yet at various periods during the war the 
cries for peace at any price were very loud, and there was at times 
danger that those opposed to the war would gain the ascendancy. If 
the South had possessed a powerful navy or the means of building or 
acquiring one; as, if her belligerent rights had been fully recognized, 
she might have done, successful attacks on Northern seaports might 
easily have altered the whole sentiment of the country. Many still 
recollect the terror spread through the cities of the East by the 
ephemeral success of the Merrimac. 

Spain possesses a navy and there is no bar to her increasing it in- 
definitely in case of war. The damage that can be done to peaceful 
cities and harbors by modern ships of war and cannon and explosives 
is still an unknown quantity. The effect of a successful attack upon 
the seaports of the country upon public sentiment is also involved in 
uncertainty. That it would be immense were the means of defense 
unorganized, is very far from being an uncertainty. How long would 
it be before the voices of those who are in favor of peace would begin 
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to be heard, when all the ordinary industries are prostrated by appre- 
hensions and actual realities of war. Under our present monetary 
laws, how long would it be possible to maintain the gold standard ? 

The expenses attendant upon the transformation of the country 
from a peace to a war organization would soon throw doubt upon the 
ability of the Treasury to maintain its enormous paper circulation at 
par in gold coin. If these expenditures were met by borrowing on 
gold bonds, there might be some hope; but with so many statesmen 
who even in times of peace cry out for silver and the maintenance of 
a paper currency, there is little doubt that the plea of necessity would 
result in the renewed issue of legal-tender notes and that the war 
would be carried on on a paper basis. 

This method of financiering, just as it did during the Civil War, 
would increase both the expenses and the difficulties of meeting 
them. 

The complications with Spain growing out of the rebellion in Cuba 
are only the advancing signs of the difficulties the United States may 
be led into with other foreign powers. The rage for colonizing, the 
extension of foreign trade, and the improvements in means of com- 
munication, removing ancient barriers, will more and more deprive 
the United States of the protection afforded by mere distance. 

It behooves the nation therefore to improve the time by prepara- 

tion for meeting difficulties, which will go far to prevent their occur- 
rence. : 
The first and most important step is to place the finances of the 
country on a sound basis, by which the development of resources will 
be advanced, the sources of taxation will be augmented, the reve- 
nues increased. The country will not only be a rich and populous 
country, but the wealth will be ready for employment and the popu- 
lation organized. In case of war the nation will not be in danger of 
being prostrated by the first paltry blow. Congress can settle this 
currency question now and will find itself supported in this attempt 
by a strong popular opinion, which is coming to the front more and 
more. 


hie te 
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FINANCIAL REFORMS IN RUSSIA are most ably treated in the re- 
port of the Finance Minister on the Budget of the Empire for the 
year 1898, the official text of which will be found in another part of 
this number. 

In December, 1896, the MAGAZINE referred to the plans for re- 
sumption of specie payments and the establishment of the gold stand- 
ard in Russia under the direction of M. WITTE, the able Finance 
Minister of that country. At that time the matter was in progress, 
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but the crucial step of recoining the ten rouble gold piece and re- 
ducing the market value of the gold therein to an equivalency with 
the bullion value of the silver in the silver roubles, had been tempo- 
rarily postponed by the suggestion of the Czar. The reason for this 
postponement appears to have been that the gold accumulated for re- 
sumption purposes was not considered sufficient. 

The Russian Government in resuming specie payments on the gold 
standard has taken advantage of the fall in the price of silver bullion. 
This is exactly the opposite of the course advocated by some in the 
United States, to restore parity of market value between the silver and 
gold dollars by putting more silver into the silver dollar. As specie pay- 
ments were suspended in Russia all business was done and contracts 
usually made on the basis of paperroubles. When the price of silver 
was high, the silver rouble bore a premium compared with the paper 
rouble, but as the price of silver gradually fell and the Government 
continued to accumulate gold in preparation for specie payments, the 
trade value of silver and paper roubles approximated. At an oppor- 
tune time the Government put silver roubles in circulation and they 
became equivalent with the paper rouble. When this was accomp- 
lished all that remained to be done before making the paper roubles 
redeemable in gold was to make the gold rouble the equivalent of the 
silver rouble. Thus at last four conditions of the rouble were made 
finally equivalent. The rouble of account, that is.as it appeared in 
all contracts, the paper rouble, the silver rouble, the gold rouble, have 
now become alike, without any appreciable disturbance of pre-exist- 
ing contracts and specie payments have now in Russia been resumed 
on the gold standard. 

The question at once suggests itself, why could not this have been 
done in the United States ? The answer is, because conditions in this 
country before the resumption of specie payments in 1879 were just 
the opposite of those in Russia. Until 1878 there had been no silver 
dollars in circulation, and the appreciation of the paper dollar was 
toward the gold dollar, which was practically the only specie money 
in the form of coin that then existed. Thestandard dollar authorized 
in 1878 was coined to be equal to the gold dollar and by the force of 
Government credit has been always kept to that equivalency. All 
contracts since 1879, therefore, have been on a gold basis, represented 
by the gold dollar of 25.8 grains of standard gold. To put the 
Russian plan in operation now might satisfy three conditions of the 
problem. The gold dollar, the paper dollar and the silver dollar 
might, it is true, be reduced to an equivalent of the market value of 
the silver contained in the silver dollar, but the condition of the dol- 
lar of account, as it stands in all contracts, representing 25.8 grains of 
gold, could not be changed without violating all these contracts. 
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The announcement was made last month by the Russian Minister 
of Finance that the resumption of specie payments on the gold stand- 
ard had been completed, with a subsidiary silver coinage. The gold 
on hand in the Imperial Bank exceeds its note issues by 236,000,000 
roubles. The Minister warns the country against extravagant ex- 
penditures as the greatest danger in the way of the continuance of 
prosperity. In regard to bimetallism, he says: ‘‘ Certainly it is 
useless here to touch upon the theoretical question as to what is pre- 
ferable, gold monometallism or bimetallism, the more so as with us at 
least that must be considered a question irrevocably solved.” This 
does not look as if Russia could be induced on any terms to join in 
an international conference to establish bimetallism. 

The report of M. WITTE is a most admirable financial paper, and 
much that he says is applicable to existing conditions in this country, 
and may be studied with interest and profit by American bankers 
and financiers. 
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A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION has been completed by the Executive 
Committee of the Monetary Convention which is said to be as com- 
plete and thorough as that of the organization of either of the great 
political parties. There is a national committee consisting of a 
member from each State, and in each State there is a separate State 
organization consisting of an executive committee and a member 
from each district. In some States the organization has already 
been carried into each county. 

The MAGAZINE has always held that this was the only way in 
which a sound money campaign could be conducted with any pros- 
pect of success. In February, 1897, a wide-spreading and far- 
reaching campaign was suggested to be carried on by the same meth- 
ods as those adopted by the national committees of the great political 
parties. The necessity of the contribution of money to meet the le- 
gitimate expenses of such a campaign was especially dwelt on. In 
October, after Mr. Wm. C. CORNWELL had made a similar sugges- 
tion in an address before the convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association in Detroit, the comment of the MAGAZINE was, referring 
to the work of the Monetary Convention at Indianapolis: ‘* That 
body must take in hand the task of educating and persuading and 
organizing the voters of the United States in the cause of sound 
finance in the same manner as the national committees of the political 
parties of the country seek to win the majority of the people to their 
side.” 

The sound money party must make itself felt throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and not be diverted from its purpose. 
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In order to do this funds must be collected from all those who wish 
for the permanent and settled prosperity of the country. The oppo- 
nents of currency reform, with a bad and illogical case, have by 
ceaseless activity and the money support of the silver mining interests, 
stirred up an immense cloud of prejudiced and fallacious public 
opinion. They have succeeded in this because there has been no 
organized opposition. But with the organization of the monetary 
conference in complete activity, the presentation of the truth to the 
people will be so persistent and strong that the defences of their op- 
ponents, resting chiefly as they do on a false foundation, must fall 
before the attack. 





hin te 
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SOME EXCELLENT SUGGESTIONS for currency reform are made by 
Mr. J. A. AYERS in a communication printed in this number of the 
MAGAZINE. 

The gist of this gentleman’s proposition is to replace the legal- 
tender and Treasury notes with National bank notes. He would do 
this first by refunding all existing Government bonds into gold bonds 
bearing a rate of interest not exceeding two and one-half per cent. 
per annum. There is no doubt of the wisdom of this suggestion. 
By making the whole bonded debt specifically payable in gold coin, 
the credit of the United States would at once become higher than 
that of any nation in the world. Good as this credit is now, the un- 
certainty as to the gold standard exposes the country to difficulties 
when any emergency compels it to borrow. Itis in just such emer- 
gencies that the depressing effect of the indefiniteness of the word 
coin in our monetary laws bears its worst fruit. 

To refund the bonded debt at something near the realized rate of 
interest, as shown by the market price of bonds, has been a favorite 
plan with financiers. It was suggested by Mr. JOHN JAY KNox, 
Comptroller of the Currency in 1883 and 1884, although at that time 
the further advantage of making the bonds specifically payable in 
gold coin was not dwelt upon. Secretary GAGE in his plan for mone- 
tary reform recommends the refunding of the debt into gold bonds at 
a lower rate, near the realized market rate. The main objection that 
has been made to refunding operations of this kind has been that the 
rate of interest assumed for the new bonds has involved an increase 
of the principal of the debt. This objection is, however, more imag- 
inary than real. The increase in the principal is compensated for by 
the reduction of the annual interest charge, and the rate on the new 
bonds may be so adjusted as to make this compensation practically 
exact. The fact that the new bonds proposed are to be gold bonds will 
have a tendency to reduce the increase in principal to the lowest point. 
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With new bonds bearing a nominal rate nearly corresponding to 
the borrowing power of the Government, the market price of the 
bonds would not vary much from par, and banks using them as se- 
curity for circulation would not be tempted to retire circulation to 
realize premiums. The repeal of the law taxing circulation, and the 
increase of circulation issued to the par value of the bonds, would in- 
sure such a profit on circulation that the banks would no doubt issue 
to the full proportion of capital allowed by jaw. In this way a full 
supply of bank notes to take the place of legal-tender and Treasury 
notes as retired would be provided. 

Mr. AYERS does not suggest in his plan how the legal-tender 
notes and Treasury notes are to be retired, but it is presumed that he 
means to retire them gradually by the issue of two and one-half per 
cent. gold bonds, as National bank notes increase in the channels of 
circulation. 

The suggestions of Mr, AYERS are in line with the most approved 
plans for replacing Government notes by bank notes. Coming from 
a private banker it gives support to the opinion that if a fair profit 
were obtainable on National bank circulation, that not only National 
banks would avail themselves of the circulation privilege to the full- 
est extent, but that a large proportion of the capital now invested in 
State and private banks would seek investment under the national 
banking system. 





—E—— 
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THE ANSWER OF GOVERNOR ALVA ADAMS OF COLORADO, who it 
seems is also President of a Savings bank at Pueblo, to circulars 
about postal Savings banks sent out by the MAGAZINE, was published 
in the February number, and the comment was then made that the 
Governor appeared to have no conception of what a Savings bank is. 
The so-called Savings banks in many parts of the country differ very 
little from the ordinary commercial bank, as they are in reality 
commercial banks to which a department for savings is annexed. 
They are founded and managed in the interest of their stockholders 
and all surplus profits after interest on deposits is paid are used for 
the benefit of these stockholders. 

The prejudice against banks arises from the fact that they use the 
money of their depositors for their own benefit without returning an 
adequate benefit to those who desire to borrow. The bank is popu- 
larly looked upon as a mysterious aggregation of money, which by 
some process has been taken away from places where it might be ob- 
tained by the impecunious and locked up for the special benefit of the 
owners and managers of the bank. The ignorant seem to think that 
if there were no banks, and all money were left in the pockets of the 
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community, that it would in some way be easier to obtain. They 
think the man without security cannot get money, because banks en- 
force a rule that the individual holder of money might not be so par- 
ticular about. The storehouses of wealth are supposed to make 
money more inaccessible. 

This prejudice against existing banks has much to do with the 
popularity of the proposed postal Savings banks. As Government 
notes are more popular than bank notes, so Government Savings banks 
are more popular than Savings banks managed by private enter- 
prise. The Savings banks run in the interest of their stock- 
holders as attachments to commercial banks are excellent institutions. 
They have done much to encourage the habit of saving throughout 
the country, and yet they are liable to being confused in the public 
mind with the ordinary bank. Therefore in a community where the 
prejudice against banks generally is strong, there would grow up a 
strong bias in favor of postal Savings banks, although all the facili- 
ties for saving were already in operation in the form of a Savings 
bank there. Governor ADAMS’ Savings bank is no doubt an excel- 
lent institution, and it is probable that if any one in Pueblo has 
money to save, they know where they can deposit it. The money de- 
posited is doubtless loaned in Pueblo, and conduces to the growth 
and prosperity of the town and neighborhood. Were a postal Sav- 
ings bank established in Governor ADAMS’ home, if his present cus- 
tomers acted on his advice, they would draw their money from his 
bank and place it in the post office. This money would no longer 
be loaned in the neighborhood. It may be drawn off for investment 
at distant points where the Government can find the necessary secu- 
rities prescribed by law. The Colorado farmer can no longer get a 
loan on his land in the home market. He can’t get it from the post 
office, because the postal Savings bank does not take that kind of 
security. He cannot get it at the old Savings bank, because the 
postal bank has absorbed all its resources. 

But on careful reflection Governor ADAMS’ self-denying answer 
to the MAGAZINE’s circular does not amount to so much as might ap- 
pear. It is highly probable, with his knowledge of interest rates in 
Colorado, that he understands that a postal Savings bank could be 
no competitor of his bank. The postal banks confined to a certain 
class of investments could not very well offer different rates of inter- 
est to depositors in different localities. If in Colorado a postal bank 
offered a higher rate than a local Savings bank could afford to offer, 
it would soon be overwhelmed with money from sections where the 
postal banks offered less rates. A rate of interest nearly uniform 
throughout the whole country is a necessary precedent to the success- 
ful establishment of a postal savings system. And it is to be pre- 
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sumed that Governor ADAMS would bitterly oppose any changes in 
the national banking laws, by which rates of interest throughout the 
entire country might be equalized. 

In countries where postal banks have been established success- 
fully, the rate of interest is nearly uniform. In Canada, for instance, 
the system of branch banking and the free issue of circulation on 
commercial assets has this effect. |. Where the normal rates of inter- 
est are the lowest in the United States there is already established a 
complete system of Savings institutions managed on the mutual plan, 
not owned by stockholders but by the depositors themselves. In 
these places there is no necessity for further facilities for saving. 
Where the normal rate of interest is high, there are fewer Savings 
banks, not because more are not needed, but because there is little 
capital as yet seeking investment. A postal Savings bank could not 
do business there at moderate rates of interest, and such deposits as 
it did receive would tend to diminish the loanable money in that 
section. ! 





——_—— 
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THE PLAN OF THE MONETARY COMMISSION is objected to on the 
ground that it gives the banks too great a profit on the issue of circu- 
lation. The compensation for turning over to the banks the privilege 
of issuing notes, which will be received by the nation and the people, 
is not considered by these objectors. 

Since 1862 the country has been doing its business with Govern- 
ment legal-tender notes, which, while perfectly safe and receivable 
at par in all parts of the country alike, have not in thirty-six years 
had any effect in equalizing interest rates. They have also been ab- 
solutely inelastic. Accumulating in the money centres when business 
was dull, they have loaded the vaults of the financial institutions 
with so-called surplus reserves, which have had a tendency to stimu- 
late unhealthy speculation, from which, when the unexpected with- 
drawal of these surplus reserves has occurred, have resulted losses 
and financial panics. 

The losses to the business men of the country from plethora of 
the money markets followed by stringency, have been repeated and 
great, even when the ability of the Treasury was undoubted; but 
when the suspicion of possible default through the continued purchase 
and coinage of silver arose, then the losses of the business public be- 
came almost beyond calculation. The panic of 1893 was the direct 
result of the distrust of Government notes so aroused. 

In its report the Monetary Commission said : 

‘* Tt cannot be doubted that the fact that the entire paper currency 
of the country consisted of or rested upon notes of the Government, 
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and that there was great uncertainty as to the redemption of those 
notes, was the chief cause of that disaster.” 

Nor can future disasters of this kind be averted, so long as Gov- 
ernment notes are retained as the basis of ali business transactions, 
by simply enacting again that greenbacks and Treasury notes shall 
be paid in gold coin of the United States, or that silver dollars shall 
be exchangable for gold coin. If such a statute were enacted there 
would always be the same doubt as to the ability of the Government 
in times of emergency. On this point the Commission very justly 
argues : ‘‘ Any one of a number of circumstances might cause a sus- 
pension of gold payments of its notes by the Government. <A war, a 
failure of revenue, a commercial revulsion, an election, a weak Pres- 
ident—any one of these unfavorable conditions, exciting alarm and 
then panic, might cause the Treasury to be depleted of its gold and 
its notes to be dishonored.” 

The cost to the public of placing the burden of maintaining specie 
payments on the banks will in the long run be infinitely less than the 
losses the public suffers periodically by using Government notes. 

There is an air of envy in refusing to adopt a better system and 
one cheaper to the public simply because it will be profitable to the 
banks. There is no service that does not justly claim its suitable re- 
ward, and the real question is not whether some one may have a 
chance of profit for performing a service, but whether the service is 
necessary to the employer and how this service can be secured at the 
least cost. Now, the function of furnishing of a currency which shall 
be safe and elastic is a necessary one. The Government cannot, as has 
been proved by experience, perform it satisfactorily. The price paid by 
the public in the attendant losses is too great. A properly organized 
banking system can perform it. This has been proved in many civ- 
ilized countries. But to induce the banks to perform it they must 
have a suitable profit. This is the price of their service. The price 
paid for Government notes in inconvenience and loss to the people 
and the public Treasury does not, it is true, excite envy, because it 
benefits no one ; and moreover it falls as an unjust tax both on those 
who handle the money and those who do not. The profits of the 
banks are paid only by those who use the banks as a source of loans. 
It is a known and definite rate, and can be determined by calculation. 

A properly organized banking system issuing notes promptly re- 
deemed furnishes a safe and elastic currency, and in time will tend 
to equalize the rates of interest in all parts of the country, thus dis- 
tributing fairly among all the people the cost of their paper currency. 
Whether the profit which the banks will receive if the plan of the 
Commission shall go into operation is too great, is another question. 
With the object of inducing all banks, State, National and private, 
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to harmonize their business under one uniform system, the profit 
offered by this plan does not seem too great. But this is a matter of 
detail which may be adjusted. 





THE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE of the House does 
not seem to be able to agree upon any particular measure of currency 
reform. Even the course recommended by the President does not 
command sufficient support. No doubt the changes suggested in the 
message would greatly relieve the Treasury and afford some relief to 
the banks. But there is danger that with so slight a provision for the 
increase of bank circulation, the retirement of legal-tender notes 
under the President’s plan might cause a contraction of the currency. 
Secretary GAGE’s bill and that proposed by the Monetary Commission 
also lack the necessary support in the committee. The pet measures 
of individual members: of the committee, the WALKER and FOWLER 
bills, whatever their merits, also seem to lack the necessary support. - 

The opposition to any of the measures in the committee is an epitome 
of the opposition in the House itself. It comes from those who wish to 
force the free coinage of silver, and from the weak-kneed members 
who, although now opposed to any further use of silver, have records 
which will lay them open to the charge of inconsistency if they now 
come out squarely in favor of the gold standard. 

To an unprejudiced observer the Republican platform seemed to 
promise the inviolable establishment of the gold standard. But it is 
contended by some that there was an implicit promise to obtain inter- 
national bimetallism. The President has certainly endeavored to 
redeem whatever promise may have been implied by the platform in 
regard to bimetallism by appointing commissioners to negotiate with 
foreign powers. His commissioners have found it impossible to ac- 
complish anything by their negotiations. For many years the inter- 
national settlement of the silver question has been regarded by well 
informed observers as an impossibility. It is now no more or less an 
impossibility than it always has been. But as this ghostly project 
has served politicians in their efforts to mislead people in the past, so 
it seems the purpose to hold it among other political properties for 
future use. There may come a time when this political pretext will 
be relegated to the limbo of other ancient delusions, and this time does 
not now seem to be very far distant. 

Reports are coming from different sections of the country showing 
that the people are in advance of the politicians on the monetary ques- 
tion. The effect of the agitation of the subject by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Indianapolis Monetary Conference, by the sound money 
leagues and good Government clubs, is beginning to have some 
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effect. These centres of agitation are sneered at by the regular poli- 
ticians as self-constituted. If by this is meant formed without 
especial authority of law, they are in precisely the same category as 
the ordinary nominating machinery of the great political parties. 

The success of the agitation in favor of sound money so far is rea- 
son for the encouragement of further efforts. These efforts should be 
continued in every Congressional district and in every Legislature so 
as to bring influence to bear from the true source of power upon every 
member of the House and Senate. Such efforts require both energy 
and money. The same means which are legitimately used to secure 
the victory for a political party may be successfully used to direct 
the servants of the people. It will be found that the enterprising 
people of the country, all those whether poor or rich, who are striv- 
ing to maintain or better their conditions, will rally without hesita- 
tion tothe support of a cause which promises them a steady pros- 
perity. This element that, as long as the United States continues a 
great nation, must comprise a majority of the voters, will eagerly fol- 
low proper leadership. 





THE SUBJECT OF POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS is ably considered 
elsewhere in this number of the MAGAZINE by Mr. J. H. THIRY, who 
has made a life-long study of Savings banks. His investigations 
have proceeded from philanthropic motives purely, the greater part of 
his labors having been directed toward the encouragement of thrifty 
habits amongst children by the establishment of school Savings banks, 
a field in which he has been a pioneer in this country, working always 
with unflagging energy and with great success. 

Mr. THIRY shows most conclusively that the proposal to establish 
Government Savings banks is unsound and wholly unwarranted, as 
the Savings institutions already existing in the Eastern and Middle 
States furnish safe depositories for caring for the small savings of the 
people, and there is no reason why this system should not be ex- 
tended wherever there is a demand for additional Savings banks. 

The Bank Examiner of Maine, Hon. FREMONT E. TIMBERLAKE, 
also condemns the postal Savings bank scheme in his last Annual Re- 
port. His views are presented on another page, and it will be seen 
that he gives good reasons for upholding the system of mutual Savings 
banks, and protecting them from unjust Government competition. 

It has been suggested that the deposits of the postal Savings 
banks might be invested in public buildings, such as post offices, cus- 
tom houses, etc. No one has explained how such assets could be 
realized on in time of panic when depositors were clamoring for their 
money, and the panic of 1893 illustrated the fact that even the Gov- 
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ernment is distrusted in such times, as shown by the heavy demand 
for the redemption of legal-tender and Treasury notes. | 

In Great Britain the expenses of the postal Savings banks for the 
past year exceeded the income, after paying two and one-half per cent. 
interest to depositors. Canada, according to a well-informed writer, 
is also having a very unsatisfactory experience with these banks. 

There does not seem to be a single sound reason why the Govern- 
ment of the United States should enter upon the doubtful experiment 
of managing the surplus savings of the people, for it would only be 
a usurpation of a function which is now being satisfactorily performed 
by private enterprise. 





——— 
— 


THE STRAINED RELATIONS WITH SPAIN have been subjected to 
still greater tension by the recent blowing up of the United States 
steamship Maine in the harbor of Havana. Considerable excitement 
has been caused in the stock market, there being a sharp decline, 
which has been followed by a substantial recovery of prices. There 
have also been some withdrawals of country bank deposits from New 
York, and a consequent rise in interest rates, which has had the 
effect of bringing gold to this market from Europe. Although dis- 
count rates are high in London, and gold is closely held by the Bank 
of England, any further rise in interest rates here will undoubtedly 
result in continued imports of gold, and perhaps on a large scale, 
owing to the heavy balance to our credit in Europe. 

While Congress has unwisely refused to correct some of the patent 
defects in our currency system, and has not been disposed to substi- 
tute the word gold for the equivocal term ‘‘coin” in our bonded 
debt, there is no doubt that the means will be ample for meeting any 
emergency that may arise should the difficulties with Spain not yield 
to peaceable means of settlement. 

It is to be hoped, however, that a resort to force may be avoided. 
Heavy as has been the loss inflicted upon the commerce of the United 
States by the long-continued Cuban insurrection, and though the 
misery caused by the cruel methods of warfare has been very great, 
a war between Spain and the United States would incalculably in- 
crease the loss to business interests, while the destructive possibilities 
of modern naval warfare are so great as to be almost inconceivabie. 

Aside from purely humanitarian considerations, which are certainly 
weighty enough to restrain any nation from engaging in war without 
the greatest provocation, the business of the country, now just recov- 
ering from the prolonged strain of a tremendous commercial convul- 
sion, can ill afford to stand the ruin and disaster which are the inev- 
itable concomitants of armed conflicts. 






































THE REFUNDING OF THE NATIONAL DEBT INTO A 
UNIFORM GOLD BOND. 





The proposition to refund the present interest-bearing debt of the United 
States into a gold bond bearing a lower rate of interest forms a part of many 
of the plans for the reform of the monetary system. 

The present outstanding bonds are payable principal and interest in coin, 
but although the custom has been invariably to pay in gold coin, there is 
nothing in the laws under which these bonds were issued which specifically 
confines payments to this kind of coin. The defeat of the Teller resolution 
has no doubt strengthened the belief that no other coin will be used; but 
nothing short of a new enactment in favor of gold coin can place the status 
of these bonds beyond the peradventure of a doubt. 

It is however so plain as to admit of no dispute that if these bonds were 
veritable gold bonds, their market value would be enhanced and that the bor- 
rowing power of the Government would be greater. 

There are plausible arguments against changing the status of existing 
bonds, and if the United States is to secure the advantage of having it deter- 
mined that her obligations are to be paid in gold, it will be better on all 
accounts to make it certain by refunding operations. 

What, then, may be gained by the conversion of all outstanding interest- 
bearing bonds, except perhaps the two per cents, into a gold bond bearing a 
lower rate of interest? 

The four per cents of 1902 now command a market price of about 112.5, 
the fives of 1904 a market price of about 113.5, and the fours of 1924, 128.5. 
A person who buys a four per cent. bond of 1907 at 112.5 and holds it to ma- 
turity will have realized about 2.5 per cent. on his investment. If the Gov- 
ernment should in exchange for the $100 four per cent. bond held by him 
give a bond for $112.50 running the same time and bearing interest at 2.5 per 
cent., all other conditions remaining the same, it would be an equivalent ex- 
change of no special advantage to either party. But if the Government 
strengthens its credit by issuing a two and one-half per cent. bond, payable 
principal and interest in gold coin after say thirty years, great advantage 
may be obtained. 

Assuming that the four per cent. bond was written payable in gold coin 
instead of indefinitely in coin, this change would probably make its market 
value at least three per cent. higher, that is about 115, instead of 112.5, and 
the realized rate to an investor would be reduced by the greater security 
afforded, from 2.5 to 2.2 per cent. This new rate of 2.2 per cent. indicates 
the gain the Government would make in borrowing power by the positive 
recognition of the gold standard. If therefore a thirty-year gold two and 
one-half per cent bond be issued, and if the borrowing power of the Govern- 
ment was indicated by 2.2 per cent., the value of such a bond in the market 
would be 106.19. A bond of this character bearing the face value of 106.31 
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would be the equivalent of a $100 four per cent. bond of 1907 at a market 
price of 112.5. 

To fand the $559,641,500 of fours of 1907 now outstanding would require 
the issue of $594,954,878 new two and a half per cents running thirty years, 
an increase of $35,313,378 in the principal of the debt. But the interest 
saved quarterly for the thirty-eight quarters the fours of 1907 have to run 
would be $1,877,948. This quarterly saving calculated as a sinking fund at 
2.2 per cent. for the thirty-eight quarters will at the time the fours mature 
amount to $79,117,949. This sum invested at 2.2 per cent. for the eighty-two 
quarters the new bonds still have to run to maturity will at the end of this 
period amount to $124,215,180. 

Similar calculations may be made as to the exchange of the fives of 1904, 
now bearing a market price of 113.5, and the fours of 1924, now selling for 
128.5. The following table shows the result of these calculations in regard to 


the three classes of bonds: 


Fours of 1907. 

Principal now outstanding 

Principal after exchange for 2.5 per cents 

Increage in principal 

Saving in quarterly interest 

This quarterly saving invested at 2.2 per cent. for thirty-eight 
quarters will then amount to $79,117,949, which sum compounded 
quarterly at 2.2 per cent. will after the eighty-two quarters 
elapsing before the new bonds mature amount to 


Fives of 1904. 


Principal now outstanding........ .... jgenesenesseone $100,000,000 

Principal after exchange for 2.5 per cents 7,é 

Ni dk dcick dune vcndebeseoenes eer 

Saving in quarterly interest 

This quarterly interest saving invested at 2.2 per cent. for twenty- 
four quarters will amount to $14,818,826, which sum compounded 
quarterly at 2.2 per cent. will after the ninety six quarters 
elapsing before the new bonds mature amount to 


Fours of 1924. 


$124,215,180 


$162,315,400 


Principal now outstanding 
198,527,965 


Principal after exchange for 2.5 per cents 
Increase in principal 36,212,565 
Saving in quarterly interest : 382,355 
This quarterly saving invested at 2.2 per cent. for 108 quarters will 
amount to $56,190,890, which sum compounded quarterly at 2.2 
per cent. after the twelve quarters elapsing before the new bonds 


mature, will amount to 





Total accumulation of sinking fund at maturity of 2.5 per cent. 


thirty-year gold bonds 
Total increase of principal by refunding present bonds into new 


2.5 per cents 78,835,943 





Gain to Treasury by refunding $130,584,243 

The most plausible objection to the issue of bonds which cannot be called 
for payment for many years is that if the Government has a large surplus 
revenue it is prevented from using it in reducing the debt. But when the 
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Government is in a position to reduce its debt, it can always do so by paying 
the market price. The calculations above made imply the purchase of bonds 
at 106.19, which is their price when the realized rate of interest is 2.2 per 
eent. It is not probable that this rate will fall much, if any, because the 
premium on the bonds will tend to lower as they approach maturity. At 
times the Goverment may have to pay more than 106.19 for them, and per- 
haps at times they may be had for less. In fact it is highly probable that for 
the whole period this figure will correspond very closely to the average mar- 
ket price of the bonds. 

Whether the saving in interest is invested or not as assumed in this calcu- 
lation, and if the necessities of the Government prevent the reduction of the 
debt or even require an increase, the interest saved by the exchange will 
amount during the time to $125,559,876, which, compared with the increase 
of principal, shows a gain of $46,723,933. The other advantages of the 
exchange are the uniformity of the form of debt, and the recognition of the 
gold standard. 








SAFETY OF AMERICAN INVESTMENTS.—Mr. 8S. F. Van Oss, who has been 
traveling in this country recently, contributes a long article to the London 
‘‘ Journal of Finance,” of which he is editor, on the subject, ‘‘ Are American 
Investments Safe ?”’ Incidentally he endeavors to point out the failings in 
our political system. He says: 


‘‘ As ageneral rule, the spoils system permeates all strata of politicallife. Posts are 
freely given to the unworthy, with the result that the best men steer clear of politics; and, 
moreover, the frequency of elections, as well as the ruthless conduct of the victor, militates 
against the retention of independently honest and experienced public servants. The 
‘snowing under’ of the party in control means a total change in the personnel of all the ser- 
vices, Army and Navy excepted.’’ 


The writer has overlooked the letter carriers, and many thousands of 
employees in various Government departments who are not changed; but a 
still more absurd notion of the American system of Government is found in 
the following: | 


‘* President Cleveland had the courage to retain some useful public servants, though 
they were Republicans ; and President McKinley, although a weak character, has endeav- 
vred to emulate his example. * * * The Americans are a practical, business-like 
people ; and whilst many of them are already struck in the absurdity of present conditions, 
a Majority of them will sooner or later refuse to tolerate a system which sends every judge 
and clerk away as soon as another Administration comes in.”’ 


We suspect that it will be news to Americans to be told that the Federal 
judges are changed whenever a new Administration comes in; however, 
it is sometimes necessary to go away from home to learn the news. 

But our ease is not altogether hopeless, since so many of our citizens are 
of British ancestry. Mr. Van Oss gives us the following encouragement : 


‘* After all, there is too much Anglo-Saxon blood in the American to admit of serious 
doubts in respect of his ability to govern his country ably and honestly.”’ 


If the editor of the ‘‘ Journal of Finance” did not know any more about 
American securities than he does about our Government system, his views on 
the subject would not be worth much ; fortunately this is not the case. 

2 
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[From the official Report to His Majesty the Emperor, on the Budget of the Empire for 
1898, furnished the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE by the Minister of Finauce.] 
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In 1897 the reform in the currency was completed in its chief points. 
From the very beginning of Your Majesty’s happy reign the fluctuations in 
the price of the rouble ceased, and bank notes became a steady circulating 
medium, exchangeable for gold. During the current year this practically 
established state of our monetary system was confirmed by Your Majesty’s 
Imperial Decrees of January 3 and August 29. The first of these fixed by law 
the circulation of bank notes on a par with gold, while the second decree 
gave a firm basis to the issue of bank notes by the State Bank, guaranteed 
by a gold covering fund. 

These laws were further developed by Your Majesty’s Decree of N ous 
14, ordering the issue of five-rouble gold pieces, one-third of an imperial in 
value, and declaring bank notes to be payable in gold. According to these 
decrees, the value of the new gold coin, and of its monetary equivalents— 
bank notes, was fixed in roubles of 1-15 of an imperial, and thereby the rouble, 
containing 17.424 doli of pure gold, was declared to be the monetary unit of 
Russia. 

Thus the rouble, from an indefinite, fluctuating quantity, has beceme an 
accurate measure of value, like the English pound sterling and the monetary 
units of other countries, possessing a normal currency. The completion of 
the reform in all its details will doubtless demand some more time and legis- 
lation, but ali farther efforts in this direction will only be a fulfilment of the 
plan laid down by Your Majesty’s Decrees, the pillars of the currency reform 
in Russia. 

The reform in the currency is an event of the greatestimportance. Regu- 
larity in the currency, one of the chief conditions of a country’s development 
in finance, political economy and even politics, is likewise an obvious indi- 
eator of the real condition of affairs in a country. The preservation of this 
regularity, in its turn, depends on the state of affairs in the other departments 
of the State management. With a currency fluctuating in value, the bond 
between the events in the national life and the currency is broken. But with 
the renewal of regularity in the currency, the mutual dependence of the 
above-mentioned phenomena in the life of the national organism becomes 
obvious. 

Therefore, in the present report, the Minister of Finance considers it his 
duty: (1) to present to Your Majesty a detailed account of the state of the 
currency in the Empire, which, in conjunction with the data contained in the 
budget for 1898, clearly illustrates the present economic condition of the 
Russian Empire, and (2) to call attention to several points in the State man- 
agment (principally financial), which are of the greatest importance for the 
preservation of the currency from future fluctuation. 
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The stability of the price of the rouble, founded on the uninterrupted cash- 
ing of bank notes in gold, is beyond doubt. The balance sheet of the State 
Bank for December 23 shows that 999 mill. r. worth of bank notes have 
been issued ; of these 69 mill. r. are in the treasuries of the Bank ; therefore, 
930 mill. r. are in in circulation among the population. At the same time the 
gold in the State Bank, in Russia and foreign specie, bullion, etc.,* amounts 
to 1,166 mill. r., 7. e., an excess of 236 mill. r., or 25 per cent. more than the 
total amount of bank notes in circulation. 

The state of the currency, which was quite firm, as the Minister of Finance 
had the honor of representing to Your Majesty in his preceding report on the 
budget, has grown still firmer during the current year, as will be seen from 
the following table : 

Gold in State Bank Percentage of gold 


Bank notes issued. and Treasury. to notes issued. 
By the end of 1896........ 1,121.3 mill. r. 1,206 mill. r. 107.5 
By the end of 1897..... .. 999 = 1,315“ 131.6 


It follows, therefore, that for the current year the amount of notes issued 
has been decreased by 122.3 mill. r., while the amount of gold has increased 
by 109 mill. r., i. e., the balance in favor of gold has in a single year increased 
by 231.3 mill. r. 

Together with the growth of the covering fund for bank notes, in 1897 the 
relations between the Treasury and the State Bank with regard to the issue 
of bank notes have been to a considerable degree better regulated. The non- 
interest-bearing debt of the Government for these notes has been decreased 
to175 mill. r. Moreover, in 1897, the unconsolidated national debt has been 
decreased by 33 mill. r., inconsequence of the payment of matured Exchequer 
bills, of which 182.3 mill. r. are now left in circulation. 

It is worth noting, that at the present time all the unfunded national 
debt is guaranteed in full by cash in hand or by. short-termed investments, 
viz., (1) the bank notes in circulation (930 mill. r.) and exchequer bills (182.3 
mill. r.) are covered by the greater amount of the gold reserve (1,315 mill. r.); 
(2) the amount of the non-interest-bearing debt of the Government to the 
State Bank for notes issued (175 mill. r.) is 91.5 mill. r. less than the account 
current of the Treasury in the State Bank (266.5 mill. r.), and finally (3) de- 
posits to the amount of 134 mill. r. are among the liabilities of the State 
Bank, but the bill discounting alone (147.5 mill. r.) exceeds that amount, 
without including other short-termed investments. 

The above-mentioned increase of the general reserve of gold was made in 
1897 simultaneously with the actual issue of 117.5 mill. r. worth of gold 
coin for circulation, and the purchase of 28 mill. r. worth of silver, which 
can be coined into 39 mill. r. of silver coin. In estimating the condition of 
our currency, our general metallic reserve should be increased by this amount. 
The state of our currency for 1897, as compared with that of the preceding 
year, will be seen from the table following. (Page 364.) 

These figures demonstrate more clearly than any arguments can, that the 
exchange of bank notes for gold is fully guaranteed, and that the stability of 
the reform effected is beyond doubt. How to preserve the results of the 
success attained in this most important branch of State and national econ- 


* Exclusive of 3 mill. r., covering drafts of the State Bank on foreign houses. 
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omy, is the affair of the future. Fully confident of the constant development 
of Russia’s productive forces, the Minister of Finance hopes that the reform 
in the currency of the Empire will not be endangered, even should the coun- 
try at any time be fated to pass through a heavy trial. This hope is based 
on the conviction that under the wise rule of Russia’s Imperial Leaders the 
measures of the Government will ever be guided by those true and sound 
principles that are suggested by our own experience and taught us by the 
history of national and State economy. 























Standard silver.* Bank notes.* 
In State In State : In State ; 
Bank and ~ e- Bank and ~ — Bank and ™ ctrow- 
Treasury. * Treasury. Treasury. avon. 
By the end of 1896....... 1,206 7.5 73 50 139.7 981.6 
1,243.5 123 1,121.3 
By the end of 1897....... 1,315 155 63 99 69 930 
1,470 162 999 
In 1897 
a 226.5 39 mains 
i. csskebenneuee mae 122.3 





* In millions of roubles. 


The security against the derangement of the currency depends not only 
on the financial policy of the Government, but likewise on the conjunction 
of measures taken for the development of the national prosperity, the pre- 
servation of law and order, and for the restraint of dangerous impulses. 
Such a line of action, instilling on the world at large both a firm conviction 
of the political and economic powers of the country, as well as a firm belief 
that it will fulfil its engagements, strengthens the country’s credit, the sta- 
bility of which is one of the chief foundations of a regular currency. Of 
these measures, the most important to the economy of the State and to the 
currency are those which have reference to foreign policy. In this respect 
the chief stay of Russia’s economic and financial progress is the long-standing 
peaceable and equitable policy of its Emperors. The bequests of the late 
Emperor Alexander III, and Your Majesty’s true love of peace, are guarantees 
that, for the good of the country, the foreign policy of Russia will ever be 
averse to aggression with regard to other States, and that in this respect no 
danger threatens our economic and financial position. 

In acknowledging that the chief foundation of order in the currency is 
the stability of the national credit, it must be observed that the latter de- 
pends greatly on the regular and really conscientious fulfilment of one’s en- 
gagements. The importance of this last condition has not always and every- 
where been equally understood. At the same time, even excluding primary 
moral considerations, it is beyond doubt more profitable for a country to 
deny itself in its very necessities, than in any way to break its engagements 
and thus lower its credit. In Russia there has never been any misunder- 
standing on this subject. There is no doubt that in the future also no excep- 
tion to this rule will be met with, and that, in dependence on a strict fulfil- 
ment of its engagements, Russia’s credit will increase from year to year. 

In first referring to the preservation of the national credit, the Minister of 
Finance is far from the thought of disparaging the importance of the other 
principles of State policy, which are no less essential to the national economy 
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and the currency. Among such principles the resolute preservation of the 
balance between revenue and expenditure is of special importance. The 
problem is not an easy one. Central administrations, local institutions, pub- 
lic men—all are anxious to lighten the burden of taxation as much as possible, 
and at the same time strive to supply to the utmost the constantly expanding 
requirements and the new wants that are constantly arising ; all are apt to 
consider the Treasury as an inexhaustible source, or to prove irrefragably that 
this expenditure or that is productive, and must not be retrenched, as a 
great deal of profit is expected from it in the future. The desire to extend 
the activity of the Government for the good of the population is of course 
deserving of sympathy, and is in some degree excusable, owing to the state 
of affairs in our native land—a country comparatively young in culture and 
rapid in development. But if the wants are innumerable, the means of sat- 
isfying them are limited. Hence arises the necessity for the State to regulate 
its requirements by its resources, for a State, as well as a private individual, 
prospers only when it lives within its means. In regard to this, one cannot 
help recollecting the rules bequeathed us by Count Speransky, who, dividing 
expenditure into ‘‘ necessary, useful, luxurious and superfluous,” pointed out 
decidedly that ‘‘the principal cause of financial disorder is the disproportion 
of expenditure to revenue,” and considered that ‘‘ the most useful enterprises, 
if undertaken without funds or with a great effort and with financial derange- 
ment, are essentially an evil to the states.” 

It is impossible to deny the justness of this view. But the fulfillment of 
the budget without deficit for a considerable period of years sometimes 
causes one to forget that an omnifarious economy of expenditure has no 
merely abstract significance, but is a necessary and practical obligation laid 
on the state, and that the present favorable condition of Russian finance is 
the consequence, not only of an increase of revenue, but likewise of the 
inculeation of sound politico-economical principles into the economy of our 
country—one of the most memorable deeds of the late Emperor Alexander III. 
Thanks to his Imperial care Russia is rid of that evil—a deficit. A deficit, 
especially if this deplorable state of things recurs during several years, 
strikes at every part of the state organism, at first imperceptibly, then more 
and more violently. From a financial point of view, a deficit leads to heavy 
loans ineurred to cover it, destroys all regularity of settlement and under- 
mines the confidence in the national credit. Then the evil spreads to the 
whole of the national economy, by lowering the value of Government papers, 
raising the interest on money borrowed, and diminishing the flow of capital 
to productive investments. Finally, as showing an absence of proper order 
in business, and a financial weakness, a deficit diminishes the political power 
of acountry. All these circumstances, in conjunction, cannot but influence 
the currency; but the evil is increased if the Government, for want of other 
resources, has recourse to an issue of paper money. 

The Minister of Finance, in taking the liberty of calling Your Majesty’s at- 
tention to the importance of an equilibrium between expenditure and reve- 
nue in a state, in the present report, where it is shown that in the budget 
of the Empire for 1898, there is a surplus of ordinary revenue of 14.3 mill. r., . 
while even all the extraordinary expenditure, as in previous years, is covered 
not by new loans, but by a free balance, cannot more clearly prove to Your 
Majesty that he sincerely believes in the possibility of Russia’s continuing to 
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preserve the order established in her financial economy. The directions 
given by Your Majesty with regard to this, and the constant and particularly 
careful consideration by the Council of State of all estimates and assign- 
ments, are a proof that this order will really be preserved, and that in this 
respect the currency is guaranteed. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to point out the serious importance of a 
steady tariff policy, for the attainment of this object. 

The Minister of Finance is inclined to the opinion that the balance of 
trade is far from being the sole factor of the flow of gold into a country or 
out of it, and it is not from this point of view that he touches on the ques- 
tion of custom-house tariff. But this question is of great importance in other 
respects. Having entered on a course of protection of home industries, we 
ought to wait for some stable results of this policy. Abrupt changes in the 
established conditions of international barter would be exceedingly pernicious 
and unjust, they would cause undeserved loss to many investors in industrial 
undertakings, and would draw capital away from established branches of 
industry. The interference in the commercial and industrial operations thus 
caused would react unfavorably on all monetary transactions, which would 
create great difficulties in the preservation of the monetary standard. 

Passing on to banking policy and its importance in respect to the cur- 
rency, it is first of all necessary to remark, that by the Imperial decree of 
August 29, 1897, which imposed the task of issuing bank notes upon the 
State Bank, the operations of this issue are restricted within very narrow 
limits, viz., notes only to the amount of 600 mill. r. are to be guaranteed by 
half their value in gold, while any issue over that amount must be covered 
by gold, rouble for rouble. Practically the Bank (without including the 
gold in the Treasury) has at its disposal considerably more gold than there 
are notes in circulation. With such regulations for the issue of notes, when 
the other assets of the State Bank (exclusive of gold) do not serve as a direct 
guarantee for bank notes issued, the commercial operations of the Bank are 
of no immediate importance to the uninterrupted cashing of notes in gold. 
Still less is there any practical foundation for the doubts expressed in refer- 
ence to certain operations, which tie up the resources of the Bank for periods 
longer than those of the usual bill-discounting and money-lending on easily 
realized securities; the total amount of the Bank’s expenditure on such oper- 
ations (loans to land-owners and industrial undertakings, loans repayable by 
instalments, ete.) does not exceed 35 mill. r., 7. e., does not amount even to 
the Bank’s own capital (53 mill. r.), without counting its other resources in- 
vested for a longer term. 

Nevertheless, the soundness of banking policy is one of the foundation 
stones of a stable currency. The State Bank is the point in which the cash 
of the country is concentrated, it is its distributor, the regulator of the rate 
of discount and interest on money lent. By impeding the use and raising the 
price of credit, or by developing and lowering it, the Bank can influence alk 
branches of the national economy, in some measure counteracting, in case of 
necessity, the flow of specie out of the country, and to a certain extent it 
ean restrain industry at a time of over-production, and help it by its credit 
at critical moments. These important functions of the central banking insti- 
tution, of such consequence to the currency, are regulated by the charter 
granted in 1894, that defines such necessities, as the Bank may satisfy, if its 
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means allow of its doing so. But it is impossible for the law to foresee all the 
multifarious circumstances, on the combination of which one’s line of action 
depends. Therefore the guarantee of prosperity in this sphere is founded on 
the keeping to a sound banking policy; the latter being secured by the dis- 
eussion of all important matters by the Council of the Bank, which is placed 
in a sufficiently independent position, and numbers among its members the 
representatives of the State Control, the nobility and merchants, and likewise 
by the guidance, in the more important affairs, of the person to whom Your 
Imperial Majesty has intrusted the financial affairs of the Empire, and by the 
examination of the Bank reports by a higher institution of the Empire—the 
Council of State. Over and above this, a sound guarantee of the proper 
conducting of business is the wide circulation of information concerning the 
operations of the Bank, published for general information in the form of 
weekly returns of that institution, which compare favorably in clearness and 
detail with the returns of other banks of circulation. From these returns it 
is seen that our banking policy stands on a firm basis; furthermore, there is 
no reason to suppose that affairs will not go on improving in favor of trade 
and industry, and of the stability of our currency. 

Apart from the observance of all the above-mentioned principles for the 
preservation of the monetary standard, the Minister of Finance considers it 
very important that specie should be practically in circulation. If this does 
not take place, and almost all the gold is concentrated in the Bank and the 
Treasury, then, should the time come when specie flows out of the country, 
only the Bank and the Treasury would feel this practically. The population, 
which has satisfied its requirements with the bank notes it has been used 
to, will searcely be quick at paying attention to the change in the condition 
of monetary affairs, and, as has been proved by experience, will look distrust- 
fully, and even inimicably, on the extra carefulness in bill-discounting and 
money-lending, which becomes necessary under such circumstances. On the 
contrary, if gold coin forms an essential part of the currency, the flow of 
gold out of the country is not only from the safes of the Bank, but from the 
specie in circulation. The scareity of money is first of all felt by the popu- 
lation itself: it takes its own measures against this, of necessity trying to 
retrench its expenses, or to increase the productiveness of labor, and thus 
takes the first step towards restoring the equilibrium of the monetary bal- 
ance. This essentially lightens the task of the Government in preserving 
order on the monetary affairs of the country. 

The measures for putting gold into circulation, already taken in 1895 and 
1896, were continued during the current year. Imperials and half-imperials 
were coined to the amount of 305 mill. r., and the new five-rouble pieces to 
the amount of 23 mill. r. The total amount of gold in circulation reaches 
155 inill. r., being 117.5 mill. r. more than the amount remaining in circula- 
tion in December, 1896 (37.5 mill. r.). It is worth noting that most of the 
old coinage (with the inscription ‘‘10 roubles ” on the imperials, and ‘‘5 rou- 
bles” on the half-imperials) is withdrawn from circulation. In 1897 standard 
silver was coined to the amount of 67.8 mill. r., and issued to the amount of 
49 mill. r., the sum total in circulation, counting the issues of previous years, 
being 99 mill. r. 

The above figures show that the use of specie is gradually spreading 
among us. But the experience of 1896-1897 shows, that in consequence of 
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being so used to paper money, the population, in its payments to Govern- 
ment treasuries, tries to return specie chiefly. Therefore, in order to make 
coin circulate, without at the same time increasing the total amount of 
money more than is necessary, there is, in the opinion of the Minister of 
Finance, only one method: with the issue of specie into circulation, the 
amount of notes (especially those of the lower denominations) must be 
decreased. The practice of foreign countries, possessing a normal currency, 
may serve as an example of this. In all such countries small notes are 
either entirely done away with, or their number is exceedingly limited, in 
order to avoid the disappearance of specie from circulation. And if, in ex- 
ceptional cases, such as, for instance, in France in the early seventies, this 
rule has been departed from, it has been only for a time, and as soon as the 
sharpness of the crisis is over, and order has been restored in the currency, 
the first care of the Government has been to withdraw small notes. 

Of course at first, while the population is yet unused to specie, the 
diminution in the amount of small notes leads to some inconvenience in daily 
life. But one must neither exaggerate the importance of such inconveniences, 
nor forget that specie likewise possesses great advantages: it has some real 
value, and is less liable to various accidents (it does not burn, or spoil from 
damp, ete.); in short, while being, the same as notes exchangeable for gold, 
legal tender and a standard of value, it possesses certain advantages, espe- 
cially for the lower classes, in the accumulation of savings. As a medium of 
exchange, specie is less convenient, being heavier and bulkier than paper 
money. This circumstance, however, would be a real difficulty only in large 
payments; but for these, notes of higher value will still continue to be used. 
With regard to the transfer of money, proper measures are being taken for 
working ont a system of Post Office orders, as well as for making monetary 
correspondence easier and cheaper. In any case, in an affair of national 
importance, slight inconveniences resulting from the use of specie and from 
the want of habit in the use of it, cannot change the line of action taken by 
the Minister of Finance. 

In conclusion, the Minister of Finance thinks it his duty to call attention 
to the question of the position held by silver in our monetary system. Of 
course, there is no necessity to touch on the theoretical question as to the 
relative value of a gold monometallism and of bimetallism, the more so as in 
our case the matter must be considered as irrevocably settled. The fall in 
the price of silver during the last thirty years, the adoption by many count- 
ries of a gold currency, and the cessation of the coining of silver for private 
persons in other countries—all these events of international importance long 
ago induced the Russian Government to limit the part played by silver in its 
monetary system. Since January 1, 1877, the custom house duties have been 
paid in gold ; since 1883 our metallic loans have been made out in gold 
roubles ; the covering fund is increased exclusively by supplies of gold, and 
the small amount of silver included in this fund was already withdrawn in 
1895. Finally, by the Imperial Order of July 16, 1893, the free coining of 
silver for private persons was put an endto in Russia. Thus, long before the 
decisive measures taken for the reform in the currency, silver ceased to be an 
independent standard of value. By Your Majesty’s Decree of November 14, 
1897, all reference to silver coinage was removed from the inscriptions on 
bank notes, which were then declared to be exchangeable for gold alone, and 
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Estimates 
REVENUE 
= for 1898. 
Roubles. 
I, 
ORDINARY REVENUE. 
l Direct taxes. e oe . e a7 e a o . ” Se €@ees8etw? @€¢ © o o 6 oO 100,577,816 
2 Indirect taxes m . — e . a a ” e . oe 2 a e . e & ° a a * oO ° 543,469,200 
$ Duties. . . e * ¢«- © @# #@® @ , s * + 7 7 . s . . « s . . & o eo 70,210,674 
4 Royalties > « ° ° e e oo * . s 7 e © ° i . » & . . o wy . e a 7 133,990,100 
5 Property and funds belonging to the State... . .... «+ « | 870,127,108 
6 Expropriation of State property. ........ ee ee 593,339 
7 Payments in redemption of land. . . . . 2. 2 ++ +++ «e+ | 80,558,300 
8 Reimbursement of Treasury expemses. ...... ee oe 59,768,227 
9 Miscellaneous revenues ....-.2 eee eevee vseves 5,163,453 
Total ordinary revenue. .... . . « $1,864,458,217 
Il. 
EXTRAORDINARY RESOUROES. i 
10 Perpetual deposits in the State Bank. .......+-. és 2% 8,300,000 
1,367,758,217 
From free balance of Treasury... .. +. 2. sss eee eee 106,291,706 
General total... .... oe ae eee 1,474,049,923 
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WX EXPENDITURE mageny 
for 1898. 
Boubles, 
I, 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 

1 Public debt oe #© @ o . a o . . J 8 am + s « é e — * ao r ® 272,092,732 
2 | Higher Administration of the Empire. ......+.eseseeees 2,612,842 
8 Jurisdiction of the Holy Synod. . . . 1. 2 eee eevee ee ove 20,874,941 
4 Ministry of the Imperial Household ..-....+esescseee 12,597,492 
5 » of Foreign Affairs. . eoeeeeeesks##e# ¢# ® @ # @® » © @ @ 4,802,176 
6 » of War os ¢ . 7 . ° . e 6 e + + «@ e + & a 2 & . » ¢ © 288,808,664 
7 » of Marine ee ee @ ae 2 € 4244-4 ete 8 Oe eS ee 67,050,000 
8 » CC a a 211,188,038 
9 » of Agriculture and State Domains... .... » es @ @ 835,737,983 
10 a ae a ae ae ee ae 80,175,211 
11 » of Public Instruction over es © © © © wo wo ew eee 26,440,843 
12 » of Ways of Communication... .... +++ «ee « « | 264,677,232 
13 > CG 6 oo 6 Ho 18 0 OOO Oe Oe OS 42,733,274 
14 Department of Control]. .... ceceecccceccsceevvcece 7,178,935 
15 Administration of Studs. .. +... 2. eee ee evevteas 1,614,850 
1,838,085,213 

16 Unforeseen expenses, resulting from extraordinary necessities aris- 
ing in the course of the year... ....s ee eeeee 12,000,000 
Total ordinary expenditure . . . . . . $1,350,085,213 

Surplus of ordinary revenue ......... =. + + #£%14,373,004r. 

II. 
EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 

17 Construction of Siberian railway, without rolling stock ...... 87,447,020 

18 Auxiliary undertakings connected with the construction of the 
Siberian railway... 1... 2 see. ‘te eee 6 ee 8,718,363 
19 Construction of other railways for genera] purposes... .. + + ~ 13,565,182 
20 Construction of local railways of an inexpensive type. ..... 10,000,000 

21 Purchase of rolling stock for the Siberian railway and increase of 
rolling stock of other railways. . .... eee +seeee 49,234,145 

22 Indemnities to private persons and institutions for repeal of the 
exclusive right to sell liquor in retail. . . . 1-2 ee eee 10,000,000 
Total extraordinary expenditure. . . . | 123,964,710 
General total... . .. . + + « {1,474,049,923 





























Signed: Minister of Finance, $. Witte Secretary of State. 
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to be in circulation on an equal footing with it. In consequence of this, silver 
has taken the position of a subsidiary coinage. The next step in this direc- 
tion will doubtless be the limiting of the coinage of silver and of the amount 
for which it can be legal tender, while, of course, as heretofore, it will be re- 
ceived by Government treasuries to an unlimited amount. The supplies of 
silver at our disposal, both in ingots and in coin, will probably last a consid- 
erable time, though at present it is difficult to say definitely what amount of 
silver is required for circulation. In any case, silver coins, counting both the 
standard (roubles, 50 copecks and 25 copecks) and the token coinage (20, 15, 
10 and 5 cops.) will hardly be required to an amount greater than 2 r. 50 cops. 
or 3 r. per inhabitant, 7. e., about 320—380 mill. r. As our general supply of 
silver already amounts to 240 mill. r., and small notes will be withdrawn from 
circulation gradually, it is clear that the subsequent purchases and coinage 
of silver will be far below that of the last few years. The position of silver in 
our currency, in the opinion of the Minister of Finance, fully answers to the 
requirements of a well-ordered monetary system. 

A detailed examination of the principal conditions, on which the stability 
of the lately completed monetary reform depends, enables the Minister of 
Finance, with the most lively satisfaction, to announce to Your Majesty, that 
our currency is firmly established. Like pure air, which revives the strength 
of living creatures, a well-ordered currency will doubtless be a mighty factor 
in our country’s development in culture, and in the increase of prosperity 
among the millions of Your Imperial Majesty’s faithful subjects. 





[We also present on pages 369 and 370 tables giving the official estimates of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Russian Empire for the year 1898. | 








THE MONETARY COMMISSION’S PLAN.—In the February number of the 
‘‘ North American Review,” Hon. Charles 8. Fairchild, a member of the Mon- 
etary Commission, defends the proposal to issue circulation without bond 
security as favored by the Commission in its report. He says : 


‘* Now, permitting a bank to issue its obligations without the deposit of bonds is following 
the natural and simple course which such transactions would take. A deposit of bonds is 
obviously artificial and unnatural and less conducive to the convenience of the community 
than the former method ; and if the former method can be so safeguarded as to make the 
notes issued thereunder fully as safe as they would be if the bonds had been deposited in 
trust against them, then obviously the former method is better for all concerned. It is 
shown elsewhere that, under the system provided for binding the assets of all the issuing 
banks together, the notes would be as safe; so reason would seem to indicate that the 
course should be followed. 

The principles under which bank notes should be issued and their safety insured having 
been satisfactorily shown, as it seems to the writer, the only consideration that remains is 
as to the attitude of the banks toward the whole matter. The report of the Commission 
shows that had all ofthe banks of the country issued and kept issued notes equal to 80 per 
cent. of their capital since the formation of the national banking system, thirty-five years 
ago, undera plan like that proposed, the annual assessment upon them to make up loss on 
failed banks would have been about one-fortieth of one per cent. per annum upon their 
circulation, Take the worst year in the whole history of the National Banking Act, viz., 
1893, not counting collections yet to be made of the assets of the banks that failed in that 
year—and the Comptroller reports that there will be quite large collections from that 
source—the assessment for the loss of that year would have been only one-eighth of one 
per cent. upon the circulation. It seems, therefore, that the danger of loss to the banks 
— into this mutual assurance system would be so small that its consideration may be 
neglected.’’ 
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HELPFUL HINTS DERIVED FROM EXPERIENCE. 





LOST PASS BOOKS—A WORD TO SAVINGS BANKS. 


There’s a popular notion that the pathway of the ordinary banker is 
strewn with carnations. Little do people know of the annoyances that beset 
the banker at many a turn. And not least of these is the loss of Savings 
pass books, which is constantly going on. 

To properly handle a customer who has lost his book isn’t always an easy 
task; to do justice to the bank, and at the same time retain the good will of 
the depositor, is a thing which requires a little diplomacy. But a grain of 
tact and another of patience usually satisfies a customer and frequently finds 
for him his lost book. 

Regarding the treatment of lost pass books, the following hints are 
offered : 

(1) When a depositor has reported a lost book, turn at once to his ledger 
account and make a pencil notation thereon, thus placing the clerks on guard, 
for no money should ever be paid on any book without first having compared 
with ledger balance. 


MEMORANDUM—NOT NEGOTIABLE. THe CrocHAN BANK 
AND SAVINGS CO.. 


Fremont, Ohio. 


W atl a JAN 26.1898 














At this date, the amount standing to your credit on the books.of the Savings Department of this 


‘bank, on accourit of pass-book number GFIO4 which has been reported lost, 1s 


oS Ler anaty. fats een ene. Dollars, 26 











eee er 











Interest will continue on above. at Three per cent. per annum, and will be credited regularly in 
January and July. 

In the event that your book should be found, please report the fact to the bank at once. Also 
return this slip. 


Books are frequently lost or mislaid, but in about nine cases out of every ten are afterwards found. 
So DO NOT GIVE UP THE SEARCH, for you are likely to find the book in a place where least expected. 


Whenever duplicate pass-books are called for, Bonps of INDEMNITY are always required. 


All deposits hereafter made should be entered in a new book, which the bank will cheerfully furaish. 


(2) In courteous conversation bring ,our ingenuity to bear upon the cus- 
tomer concerning the manifold ways in which books are often mislaid, and 
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also your observation in finding them. But do not immediately issue a du- 
plicate, for in so doing he is likely to lose further concern in the matter and 
give up the hunt. By insisting upon a continued search he is more than 
likely to find the book. 

(3) It is essential that the customer may be made to feel easy respecting 
his deposits. Therefore, some sort of written evidence from you, giving exact 
condition of his account, would seem proper. For this purpose the preceding 
document has served well. 

The above makeshift has proven so acceptable to depositors that they are 
usually content to hold same in lieu of the book itself. Of course no new 
deposits are to be received on the old account. 

(4) In the event that the book cannot be found, and the issue of a dupli- 
cate can no longer be delayed, then it is desirable that a bond of indemnity 
(usually double amount of deposit) be required. The following brief form is 
offered, though this can doubtless be improved upon: 


Know all Men by: these Presents, 7iat /, PY. <. Cro 


as principal, ands tet Pt. at Org as sureties, 


are held and firmly bound unto THE CROGHAN BANK AND SAVINGS COMPANY, of Fremont, Ohio, in the 


sum of 5 Jan fitindrardh *- — 


Sor the payment of which sum tg the said bank we he eby bind ourselves, our heirs, executors and administrators. 


The condition of this bond is such that whereas the said... WY. a | 
claims to be entitled to receive from said. bank __—“Zi2artan Hg Ahe@_ Dollar, 
for certain deposits and accrued interest thereon; and whereas the sald depositor claims to have lost, and is unable to produce 
the pass book, number ad FZFIZOL , tn which said bank has given credit for said sum; and whereas the said bank has 
this day paid to. Fitaxe he said sum of money, at the special request of the said sureties. 














Dollars, 

















Now, if the said obligors, or etther, or legal representatives of all or either, shall fully indemnify against and save 
haemless the said bank from all claims add demands, damages, costs, charges and expenses, by reason of the said payment to 
the said 9 Pot GEA neg or the loss of said pass book, or assignment or 
transfer thereof, or of the sum credited therein, and of said bank’s refusal hereafter to pay said sum of money, or-any part 
thereof, to any person or persons, then this obligation shall be void; otherwise, to remain in fuil force and effect in law. 


Witness our:hands and scais this... 0. 2 day op tagusk, LELE. 
Sapared) y 


~~ 


4ucKk W. a 














(5) Having accepted the bond and delivered the duplicate book, it might 
then be well to inform the depositor that if the orignal ever turns up he may 
return it to the bank and take up his bond. A. E. RIcE. 

FREMONT, Ohio, February 27, 1898. 





A COUNTRY BANK’S CREDIT DEPARTMENT. 
[FIRST ARTICLE. ] . 

The changes which have occurred in the methods of doing business in the 
mercantile world in recent years have made obsolete, if not entirely useless, 
the means formerly employed of dispensing credit. For many years past 
mercantile concerns have found it necessary to maintain what has come to 
be called their credit departments, as well as their sales departments and 
their accounting departments. 

Formerly, with business of much smaller volume than at present and 
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with customers living for the most part within easy travelling distance of the 
merchant’s store, a request for credit was decided by the merchant’s personal 
interview with his customer. The merchant’s knowledge of the affairs of 
his customers was far more intimate in those days than is possible at the pres- 
ent time. Then the buyer came to the seller; now the seller, represented by 
the travelling salesman, goes to the buyer. Then the merchant, meeting the 
buyer, decided in his own mind the desirability of the risk. Now questions 
of this sort must be settled in the light of the reports of the travelling sules- 
man and the general reputation of the customer in his own locality, sup- 
ported by such statements as the customer may be willing to submit. Then 
business was of such small volume comparatively that it was not difficult for 
the merchant, in a sense, to carry it all in his head; now business is so large 
and is spread over such an extensive territory that dependence must be 
placed upon other means than the mere personal factor. Then in a majority 
of cases business was conducted by houses with a single proprietor, or at most 
having two or three partners, all of whom were active in the business. Now 
the same operations are continued greatly extended in area and increased in 
volume by corporations employing veritable armies of officers and their subor- 
dinates. Manifestly the methods and appliances of credits must be changed 
in accordance with the changes that have been made in other directions. - 

Nor has the banking business been without changes of a corresponding 
character. The individual banker, as he was known a few years ago, has 
gradually disappeared from the scene of activity and his place is now occu- 
pied by banking firms and banking corporations whose transactions of neces- 
sity are conducted through officers and other salaried employees. The 
personal factor in banking has gradually diminished in force, and of necessity 
it has been replaced by system and method with more or less of mechanical 
appliances which were not in the least required under conditions formerly 
prevailing. 

So well recognized is the necessity of a credit department, or at least a 
credit man in mercantile establishments, that in the smallest there is at the 
present time some one person who is charged with the responsibilities of this 
function and whose office or desk space is equipped with whatever is appro- 
priate for the purpose and tends to increase his efficiency. 

For some time past the large city banks have recognized the necessity of a 
credit department in their institutions and a considerable number has been 
established. Accordingly wherever a credit department in a bank has been 
put into operation the board of directors, or discount committee, or single 
officer who may be charged with the responsibility of deciding upon offerings 
for discount, no longer grants or refuses the favors asked, as a matter of 
course or upon impulse, or from bias, or upon private opinion, but instead in 
the light of an array of facts submitted by the credit department the case is 
most carefully considered. The credit department’s report upon a merchant 
or other person applying for a discount gives his business history, indicates 
his general habit of paying, throws light upon his present worth and in 
various ways shows the man up far beyond what would at first be thought 
possible by those who are not acquainted with the work that a credit depart- 
ment can do. 

If a credit department is useful in a large bank in the metropolis or other 
business center, then a credit department would be correspondingly useful in 
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every bank in the land down to the smallest. Just as the expenses of a large 
city bank are enormous, compared with those of the small country bank, so 
is the allowance which can be made for a credit department in a city bank 
far more than could be afforded for like service by a small bank in the 
interior. At the same time it is quite possible for a small bank to improve 
upon the usual plan, and without unreasonable expense maintain a credit 
department that shall add greatly to its efficiency and conserve its profits. 
The principle is the same throughout. The two extremes differ only in 
degree. 

The object in view in this series of articles is to show what it is possible 
for the country bank to do in organizing a credit department within an ex- 
penditure that can be readily afforded. And this brings us face to face with 
the question, What is a department, either of a bank or of some other busi- 
ness? Wherein does an organization with departments differ from one with- 
out departinents ? 

It is possible to conceive of a one-man bank, wherein the single individual 
performs all the duties usually distributed among a number of persons. In 
the morning he opens the bank ; he attends to the heating and incidentally 
to other general duties ; he receives deposits and he pays out money ; he 
keeps the books ; he passes upon all applications for loans ; he makes his: 
own estimates of valuations where collaterals or other securities are offered ; 
in short, he does everything. A bank conducted by one man would not be 
very much of a bank, and although some banks have started in this way, 
their development has been away from this primitive type in the direction of 
a higher form, the distinctive feature of which is departments. 

From a bank with no departments let us turn to one with the ordinary 
departments in operation. It is not necessary to describe the departments. 
Mere allusion to some of them will be sufficient. There is the President’s 
department, the Cashier’s department, the receiving teller’s department, the 
paying teller’s department, the bookkeeper’s department, and soon. When- 
ever we say ‘‘department,” therefore, we mean a certain line of duties 
grouped about one man or one man made responsible for all that is done 
within certain well-defined limitations, whether performed by him individ- 
ually or by others working under his direction. 

Now, in the one-man bank above referred to, the Pooh Bah of the insti- 
tution would of necessity pass on all the credits. He would attend to the 
duties which in more developed institutions are allotted to the credit man, in 
the same way that he would attend to the duties which usually fall to the 
Cashier. On the other hand, in a bank organized to meet modern require- 
ments, some man attends to what may be called credit duties, in the same 
sense that some one attends to the Cashier’s duties. 

It is possible for the Cashier on occasion to serve also as paying teller or 
receiving teller. Various combinations of duties have before now been very 
satisfactorily arranged among the officers of banks as well as other institu- 
tions. A credit department, therefore, does not necessarily mean a special 
salaried man at the head of it, nor yet that a special room or office shall be 
assigned to it, but it does mean just what other departments above referred 
to mean, that the work and duties shall be centralized, that the investigations 
and the records shall be systematized, and that the department, whether 
presided over by a specialist with a corps of trained clerks, as is the case in 
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the large city institutions, or cared for by a man otherwise partly employed 
in the bank and who gives but a fraction of his time to it, shall always be 
kept up to a state of high efficiency. 

So much for the need of a credit department, the relationship which it 
bears to the other departments of the bank, and the general plans which may 
be employed for managing it at a comparatively small expense. Our next 
inquiry will be with respect to the proper organization of the credit depart- 
ment of a small institution, to the requirements in the way of equipment and 
to what must be done to Keep it fully up-to-date. To introduce this part of 
our subject a brief description of the equipment and operations of the credit 
department of a large city bank will be given. This, for which another arti- 
cle will be necessary, will be submitted, not as something to copy, but rather 
as something of interest to bankers in general, and the details of which will 
furnish suggestions in various directions of appliances and plans appropriate 
to small concerns. A. O. KITTREDGE, F. I. A. 








No SILVER AGITATION IN CANADA.—In the ‘‘ Quarterly Journal of 
Economics” for January, Mr. John Davidson, of the University of New 
Brunswick, discusses the immunity of Canada from the agitation for the 
free coinage of silver, which he attributes to the excellence of the bank- 
ing system of that country. On this point he says : 


‘¢The main reason why Canada has hitherto escaped is to be found in the almost per- 
fect adaptation of her banking system to her needs, or, more accurately, in the adaptation 
of the issue of bank notesto her needs. The more purely banking part of the system has 
an excellence which is equalled in many other countries, and is perhaps not as good as the 
banking departments of the Scottish system ; but in her note issues, and in the aid which 
the banking departments, so to speak, give to the issue departments, there is a perfection 
of adjustment which cannot be fuund elsewhere. It may be doubted whether the system 
could be adopted elsewhere, and it is possible that, as the country develops industrially and 
commercially, the system may be found wanting, but at present no system could be de- 
vised which could more fully meet the requirements of a new country such as Canada. 

Of the two essentials in a note issue—security and elasticity—the latter is perhaps of the 
greater importance when the banks must play a large part in the development of the re- 
sources of the country. Legislation dealing with banks has generally been enacted on the 
assumption that there was almost an incompatibility between the two esszntials. Legis- 
lators have generally been impressed most strongly with the idea of their duty of safeguard- 
ing the public interests, and the public seemed to need security against that elasticity or 
fluctuations in theissues in which lay the banker’s profit. The banking history of Canada 
is one long proof that there is no such incompatibility, and that stability and elasticity may 
be both secured ; for by a series of happy compromises the maximum of stability has ob- 
tained without in the least impairing the elasticity of the issues. The need of a new coun- 
try is elasticity, not to facilitate the management of the reserve in the time of a commercial 
crisis, but for the ordinary every-day work of developing the country. Theinterest of every 
new country, not merely of the banks, but of the people, is in having at all times plenty of 
money. The danger is that this interest will lead the country to demand soft money, and 
the banking legislation of the United States was designed to prevent the possibility of 
‘* wildcat’ banking. But in Canada history there have been no soft money episodes. 

Banking legislation in Canada has absolutely ceased to be, if indeed it ever was, subor- 
dinated to the exigencies of political parties, and is regarded as entirely a matter for ex- 
perts. The money question is not in Canadian politics. Seeing the willingness of the 
banks to adopt necessary reforms, and aware in an obscure fashion that elasticity was at 
least as important as security, the public has come willingly to accept the decisions of the 
experts. The banks are not regarded with any suspicion, and there has been no cry for 
cheaper money, because these experts, in providing for the security of the issues, have not 
sacrificed their elasticity. So long as this opinion prevails, there is not much chance for a vio- 
lent agitation for cheap money. The needs of the community are well supplied by the banks, 
there is no popular suspicion of the banks, tradition is against interference with the currency, 
and so, although the Canadian Government is perfectly competent to adopt free silver or 
free paper, there is not much likelihood that it will be asked to.”’ 
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HON. CHARLES G. DAWES. 


THE NEW COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 





The branch of the Government service charged with supervising the Na- 
tional banks has been exceptionally fortunate in the high character and abil- 
ity of those who have from time to time filled the office of Comptroller of the 
Currency. Aside from the dignity of the office itself, additional honor is con- 
ferred upon the new incumbent by the consciousness that he is following a 
line of distinguished predecessors, whose lives and public records are an in- 
centive to the most strenuous exertions to maintain the ‘honorable traditions 
of the past. The new Comptroller, like his predecessor, Mr. Eckels, is a 
young man, not being quite thirty-three years of age. He has had the advan- 
tages of acollegiate education, has practiced law, and his business enterprises 
have proven highly successful. His political sagacity was shown in the effec- 
tive work done in the late presidential campaign. A brief biography of 
Comptroller Dawes follows. Charles G. Dawes, of Evanston, Ill., was born 
in Marietta, O., August 27, 1865. He was educated at Marietta, attending 
the public school and graduating at Marietta College with honors in 1884. 
He then attended the Cincinnati Law School, graduating in 1886. 

During his vacations in college and law school and fora time after his 
final graduation he worked as a civil engineer, becoming chief engineer of a 
road now constituting a portion of the ‘Toledo and Ohio Central Railroad. 

In April, 1887, he went to Lincoln, Neb., where for seven years he 
practiced law and engaged successfully in business. While there he took an 
active part in public affairs, and was a recognized leader in the discussion of 
the freight rate schedules of Nebraska about the time of the passage of the 
Inter-State Commerce Law. He is a student of finance, and in 1894 pub- 
lished a book entitled ‘‘ The Banking System of the United States.” 

He became interested in the gas business at Evanston, Ill., in 1894. 

He was the executive head of the McKinley movement in the contest in 
[illinois which resulted in instructions for McKinley at the Springfield Con- 
vention in April, 1896. He was made the Member from Illinois of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Republican National Committee in the last campaign. 

In 1889 he married Miss Caro D. Blymyer, of Cincinnati, and they have 
two children, a boy of seven and a girl of five years of age. 

Mr. Dawes is a son of General R. R. Dawes, of Marietta, O., who is an 
ex-member of Congress from that State and was one of the commanders of 
the Old Iron Brigade of Wisconsin. 

The National banks are among the most important business concerns in 
the country, affecting in their operations nearly every branch of trade and 
industry. Upon their skillful management and careful supervision the 
stability of our commercial fabric largely depends. There is every reason to 
believe that the new Comptroller fully realizes the responsibilities of the office. 

Mr. Dawes has long enjoyed the confidence and personal friendship of 
President McKinley. 
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; The Bank of Spain continues to lend its support in 
The Spanish “or : : 
War Debt. a patriotic manner to the Spanish Government in put- 
ting down the insurrection in Cuba. The Finance 
Minister sounded foreign and home bankers without much success recently 
regarding the placement of a loan abroad, and decided to enter into an 
arrangement with the Bank which would provide the necessary advance for 
carrying out the programme of Marshal Blanco, the new Governor-General 
of Cuba. This officer intimated that he needed $8,000,000 a month to defray 
the war expenses and $4,000,000 to pay part of the arrears due to the army, 
navy, civil list and contractors. These arrears amount to nearly $80,000,000. 
The Minister for the Colonies had only about $20,000,000 at the beginning of 
1898, out of the supplies previously voted by the Cortes for the Cuban war, 
and the new operation with the Bank of Spain is expected to secure $24,000, - 
000 at once, and $9,000,000 later on, if it is needed. These sums are expected 
to meet necessary demands until the month of April, when the Cortes will 
reassemble. The Finance Minister has resorted to another issue of bonds, 
guaranteed by the proceeds of the Spanish customs, for the protection of the 
Bank of Spain in the above advances. The Minister points out that during 
the fiscal year 1898, the customs should yield 149,332,112 pesetas ($22,000,000 
in gold), but admits that there may be a diminution of 20,000,000 pesetas on 
account of reduced importations of grain and cereals. He states that the 
annual interest required upon the big loan of 400,000,000 pesetas in 1896 is 
60,972,640 pesetas, and the commission due the Bank upon this loan is 304,863 
pesetas. The interest due upon the second issue of 200,000,000 pesetas is 
30,486,320 pesetas, and the commission to the Bank is 152,431 pesetas. This 
makes a total interest charge against the customs of 91,916,254 pesetas, leav- 
ing more than 37,000,000 pesetas with which to pay the interest upon a new 
issue of 200,000,000 pesetas. It is declared, moreover, that in case the cus- 
toms receipts should be insufficient, the Treasury would pay over tothe Bank 
whatever sum was necessary to meet the deficit. Notwithstanding these 
favorable calculations, the London ‘‘ Economist,” of January 15, 1898, points 
out that the burdens imposed upon the Spanish people are rapidly becoming 
serious. It is declared by ‘‘ The Economist : ”’ 

‘The increasing liabilities thus incurred by the mother country are exciting much 
anxiety and impatience, especially in financial and commercial classes, as it stands to 
reason that the Spanish taxpayer will very soon be saddled with unprecedented burdens. 
In the financial year 1897-1898, the late Finance Minister devised more ingenious than 
practical schemes to obtain on paper the £3,676,650 for the interest and redemption of the 
first £24,000,000 of customs bonds issued in 1896 and 1897. He had to do this to avoid an 
aggravation of his deficit, if he took that amount from the customs revenue that had always 
been an indispensable part of the ways and means of the ordinary budgets of Spain. Un- 
fortunately, most of the schemes elaborated by him failed, and the few that were carried 
through will not provide twenty per cent. of the sum required for the customs bonds in 


1897-1895.”’ 
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A careful computation of negotiable securities issued 
in Russia has been prepared from official statistics and 
appears in the ‘ Bulletin Russe de Statistique’ for 
September, 1897. The statistics are substantially accurate, because they are 
obtained from the tax returns of the Imperial Government. They show that 
the par value of the bonds and similar obligations, exclusive of share capital, 
in existence in Russia is 24,205,600,834 frances ($4,750,000,000). This total 
consists to the extent of more than two-thirds of the obligations of the 
national debt, the funded debt amounting to 16,275.169,872 frances, and the 
floating debt to 1,380,366,667 francs. The mortgage obligations issued by 
private institutions amount to 3,915,522,788 franes ; railway bonds, 2,193,- 
981,739 franes ; commercial and industrial securities, 268,515,100 franes ; and 
city bonds, 172,044,668 frances. Turning to share capital, it appears that 
there are 294,103,984 franes in railway stock and 3,669,500,000 frances in com- 
mercial and industrial societies. These include mining and oil companies, 
1,019,000,000 franes ; discount and mortgage banks, 452,000,000 francs ; 
textile mills, 753,500,000 franes ; sugar companies, 239,500,000 franes ; food 
and chemical products, 180,000,000 franes ; water, gas, electric and street 
railway companies, 118,000,000 frances; insurance companies, 132,500,000 
francs ; and Jand banks, 124,000,000 francs. 

The aggregate par value of negotiable wealth thus stands at 28,169, 204,818 
frances, but this does not convey an exact idea of the market value of the 
securities. Some of the national securities issued from 1867 to 1869 were sold 
as low as sixty-two per cent., while the consolidated four per cents were 
issued at an average of ninety-one, and some of the more recent loans have 
been placed above par. The actual cash value of the entire mass of bonds is 
estimated at 20,500,000,000 frances, and the value of the share capital at 4,000, - 
000,000 frances. The most accurate presentation of the real value of these 
securities, however, is based upon their dividends, which are accurately ascer- 
tained. The national obligations yield a net revenue, after the deduction of 
the five per cent. income tax, of 638,893,351 franes. The floating debt yields 
a return to the holders of 59,015,194 frances, mortgage bonds and similar 
securieties pay 179,997,877 francs, railway bonds 84,760,000 francs, bonds of 
industrial and commercial societies 12,977,683 frances, and city loans 7,779,871 
franes. ‘These items can be ascertained more accurately than the dividends 
upon share capital, which are variable. The latter are estimated at 35,000,- 
000 franes for the railways and 240,000,000 franes for other societies. The 
aggregate income from all Russian securities, therefore, amounts to 1,258,- 
423,978 franes ($250,000,000). The attempt is not made to determine how 
many of these securities are held abroad nor what proportion of foreign 
securities are owned in Russia. 


Negotiable Wealth 
of Russia. 





The charter of the Austro-Hungarian Bank has 

The a ~* “eee been extended to the close of 1898 by decree of the 
_— Government, pending the inability of the Parliaments 

of the two monarchies to agree upon a new charter. The Bank made net 
profits during 1897 of 5,821,436 florins ($2,400,000). The shareholders received 
the five per cent. allowed by law without deductions, amounting to 4,500,000 
florins ; the pension fund received 26,428 florins, and the remainder, 1,295,007 
florins, was divided among the shareholders. The total dividend for 1897, 
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therefore, is 38.60 florins, or 6.43 per cent. of the capital. The dividend for 
1896 was 43.40 florins, or 7.23 per cent. The Government takes a share of 
the profits when they exceed seven per cent., but obtained nothing for 1897, 
The decline in the dividend is the natural result of the discord between the 
two branches of the monarchy during the past year, and the future of the 
Bank may be much imperiled if harmonious relations between Austria and 
Hungary are not restored. 

The report of the Bank shows that there was a steady increase in the gold 
reserve until September, and a considerable net gain during the year. The 
total amount owned by the Bank on December 31, 1896, was 302,140,000 
florins, and the total amount of bills was 33,890,000 florins, making a total of 
gold amounting to 336,030,000 florins ($135,000,000). On December 31, 1897, 
there were 363,790,000 florins gold, 32,180,000 florins bills—in all, 395,970,000 
florins, so that the Bank’s stock of gold increased by very nearly 60,000,000 
florins during the year. 

Notwithstanding the strong position of the Bank, the reform of the cur- 
rency upon the gold basis has not yet been fully achieved. The report on 
the Budget presented on January 15 in the Hungarian Reichstag states : 


‘The great work of the currency reform has, we are sorry to say, not been advanced 
during the past year. The Government has, notwithstanding adverse circumstances, 
worked hard at the reform, of which they fully value the importance, knowing that Hun- 
gary’s credit and finances cannot become perfect before this reform is carried out success- 
fully. The reform of the currency, it is again asserted, is an engagement taken by the two 
States forming the Monarchy jointly, not a duty undertaken by one cabinet which the suc- 


ceeding one might neglect.”’ 


The last observation appears to be intended as a reminder to Austria that 
she should do her share in carrying out the original project of currency re- 


form. 


setae The International Commission representing the lead- 

Reorgan ane a ing foreign powers, charged with preparing a plan of 
Grock Fiancee. reorganization for Greek finances, have made their 
reports to their respective governments. The Commission will be a per- 
manent body and will name the employees necessary to secure complete 
control of the receipts and disbursements of the Greek Treasury. Violation 
of the law by Greek subordinates obliges the Government to remove them 
upon the request of the Commission of Control. The society of monopolies, 
which has heretofore collected the revenue from such sources, is continued, 
but is subject to the absolute supervision of the International Commission of 
Control. This society will collect the customs duties as well as the tobacco 
tax. The Commission propose that the holders of securities based upon the 
monopolies shall receive 43 per cent. of the interest to which they have been 
entitled upon the face of their obligations, and that the holders of other 
obligations shall receive thirty-two per cent. The rate of exchange is fixed 
at 165 in place of 175, which was demanded by the creditors. The effect of 
this arrangement is to establish a rate of 1.72 per cent. upon the face of the 
four per cent. monopoly loan, a rate of 1.60 per cent. upon the five per cent. 
loan, and of 1.28 per cent. upon the four per cent. loan of 1889. The monop- 
oly loan was 133,045,000 drachmas at four per cent., with a small funding loan 
of 9,572,000 drachmas at five per cent. The five per cent. loan issued in 
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1881, 1884 and 1890 amounts to 259,255,627,000 drachmas, while the loan of 
1889 amounts to 155,000,000 drachmas, making a total funded debt of 
653,244,000 drachmas ($110,000,000 at the old gold parity). The receipts of 
the Government are estimated for 1898 at 85,556,000 drachmas and the 
expenditures at 63,251,000 drachmas. This leaves apparently a sufficient 
margin to pay the interest charges on the debt at the proposed rate of ex- 
change, but the Commission intend to guard against shrinkages by providing 
new sources of revenue, if necessary, and to provide for higher payments to 
the bondholders in the future. Excesses of revenue above a certain point 
will be applied to the extent of thirty per cent. to the increase of the sinking 
fund and forty per cent. to the maintenance of the Government. Benefits 
resulting from the fall of exchange will be divided in the same manner. 





The annual meeting of the shareholders of the Bank 
The Bank of France. of France took place on January 27 last, under the 
presidency of M. Renouard, the first Deputy Governor. 

The annual reports showed that the whole volume of productive oper- 
ations of the Bank in 1897 had been 15,308,125,000 franes ($3,000,000,000), 
an increase of 286,696,000 frances over 1896. The gold reserve increased dur- 
ing 1897 33,500,000 frances, while the silver reserve decreased 22,300,000 
frances. The discounts in 1897 numbered 14,682,579 for a gross amount of 
10,364,800,000 franes, as compared with 14,198,820 in 1896 for a total of 
9,924,700,000 franes. The average amount of each piece of paper discounted 
increased from 678.98 frances in 1896 to 705 franes in 1897, the average period 
remaining a little above twenty-seven days. Among 5,688,300 pieces dis- 
counted at Paris, 1,858,416 were below 100 franes ($20). The advances on 
securities made during the year were 1,211,800,000 franes, which was 166,- 
700,000 franes less than in 1896. The circulation of notes varied between a 
minimum of 3,542,000,000 frances and a maximum of 3,873,000,000 frances. 
The deposits in current accounts during the year reached a total of 54,859,- 
000,000 franes, while the disbursements were 54,881,000,000 francs. The 
balance on deposit at the end of 1897 was 492,400,000 francs, as compared 
with 566,100,000 franes in 1896. Only six branches showed a net loss in 1897 
upon the cost of management, in place of twelve in 1896. The net dividend 
distributed during the year was 109 franes, in place of 115 franes in 1896. 

In coneluding his report, the Deputy Governor declared that the Bank 
had entered upon a new phase of its career, in which it would gain in power 
by the security afforded for the future, and that it would continue to devote 
itself to the public interests, which it had always served, and would know 
how to preserve the traditions which for nearly a hundred years had been its 
strength and prosperity. 





An interesting presentation of the financial side of 
the abolition of serfdom in Russia is made from official 
sources in the ‘‘ Bulletin Russe de Statistique” for Sep- 


Cost of Abolishing 
Serfdom. 


tember, 1897. 

It appears that the total purchases of land for the serfs have been 
33,915,190 deciatines, the latter unit being equivalent to 1.092 hectares, or 
about 2.7 acres. The number of lots included in this surface is 9,239,752, or 
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an average of about ten acres. The capital charges against the serfs for 
these purchases have been 886,340,871 rubles. The purchases have gone on 
steadily from year to year, but have not been so large since 1890 as prior to 
that date. The amounts thus collected from the serfs have been paid to the 
landholders as an indemnity according to a prescribed scale, part being paid 
directly and part being withheld to offset advances made to the landholders 
at the time of the liberation of the serfs. The principal credited to the pro- 
prietors was 892,139,163 rubles up to the close of 1891, of which 316,763,718 
rubles was retained in settlement of advances and 575,375,445 rubles was 
issued in national bonds, bearing interest at five and five and a half per cent. 
to the proprietors. The amount retained on account of advances, which 
were made partly by the Government and partly by the land banks, included 
279,417,094 rubles on account of principal, the remainder being matured 
interest. The total amount charged against the serfs from 1862 to 1891 (both 
inclusive) was 1,040,157,863 rubles, including principal and interest, of which 
1,000,307,140 rubles was actually collected, leaving about four per cent. to be 
collected. This does not imply that the amount will not be collected, but 
simply that some of the payments have not yet matured, the returns showing 
charges for any one year not being directly related to the collections for that 


year. 


The usual careful review of the development of 
ee British banking during the preceding year is printed in 
the London ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine” for February. It 
appears that the whole number of banking offices in the United Kingdom at 
the close of 1897 was 5,807, as compared with 5,627 in 1896. The rapid ex- 
tension of banking facilities is indicated by the fact that the number of bank- 
ing Offices was 2,008 in 1858, 2,588 in 1866, 2,924 in 1872, 3,554 in 1878 and 
4,460 in 1886. ‘The number of places in which bank offices were opened in 
1897 in which no bank had previously existed was sixty. The number of 
places at which such offices were opened between 1877 and 1897 was 894, of 
which 704 were in England and Wales, sixty-five in Scotland, 124 in Ireland, 
and one in the Isle of Man. 

An interesting suggestion is made in the ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine ” regarding 
the effect of the extension of branch banking upon the note circulation of 
the banks. The increase in number of branches has a tendency in the direc- 
tion of eeconomizing the number of notes in the hands of the public, through 
the substitution of checks and other forms of credit for notes, but results on 
the other hand in increasing the amount of notes in the tills of the bank 
offices. The Bank of England note circulation increased on the average 
£2,924,000 between 1886 and 1897, but it is suggested that it would not be by 
any means unreasonable to suppose that on the average almost every one of 
the increased number of offices, amounting to 1,142, would hold £2,000 in 
Bank of England notes. This would absorb in round numbers £2,200,000. 
The net result of these changes is discussed as follows : 


‘¢ Thus a great part of the whole amount of the increase in the circulation of the Bank 
of England between 1886 and 1897 is held in the tills of the new bank offices in England 
and Wales, established within that period, and comparatively little of the increased amount 
issued has gone into circulation. While this has occurred, the country note circulation has 
undergone a great diminution, as the following figures show : 
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FIXED AMOUNT OF THE COUNTRY NOTE [SSUES LAPSED. 





pT oe ee TE Ee £3,019,968 
TS TEIN ee NT ea ee Oe TT ea ea OT TE Se 5,494,310 
Note issues lapsed in twelve yearS.........ccccccccccccccccccccccccces £2.474,342 


The country bank issues which have lapsed have not been fully replaced by notes of 
the Bank of England, and it appears to be certain that the circulating medium, so far as 
notes at least are concerned, is gradually diminishing.”’ 





A review of the history of banking discounts in 
The Rate of Discount furope during 1897, which appears in “ Z’Economiste 
> Cope. Européen,” of January 21, 1898, shows that France ha$ 
maintained her record for the lowest discount rate in Europe. The rate at 
the Bank of France remained throughout the year at two per cent., while 
the mean official rate in England was 2.78 per cent., in Germany 3.84 per 
cent., in Vienna four per cent., at Rome and Madrid five per cent., and at 
St. Petersburg 5.87 per cent. The rate in France was at two per cent. all 
through 1896, and averaged 2.20 per cent. in 1895 and 2.50 per cent. in each 
of the years 1893 and 1894. The London rate was as high as 3.05 in 1893, 
but was at 2.11 in 1894 and two per cent. all through 1895. The mean in 
1896 was 2.48. The Berlin rate was 4.08 per cent. in 1893, 3.12 per cent. in 
1894, 3.15 per cent. in 1895, and 3.65 per cent. in 1896. 

The low rate in France is attributed by M. Edmond Théry, the editor of . 
the French journal, to the small amount of new issues of securities, thereby 
restricting the demands for new capital, and to the improvement in the trade 
balance. Exchange upon England remained favorable during 1897, in spite 
of the difference of thirty-three per cent. between the rates of discount at 
the Bank of France and the Bank of England. If the Bank of France had 
raised its discount rate to the English level, gold exports from England to 
France would have become possible. M. Théry calls attention to the facet 
that it is the change in discount rates which attracts floating capital, and 
that this is why the banks of debtor countries are compelled to maintain a 
more elevated rate than those of creditor countries, and why the rise in ex- 
changes is especially dangerous for the foreign creditors of debtor countries 
who suffer by it. 





, The proposals of the French Government for the 
_——s edit organization of local agricultural banks for the distri- 

: bution of the sum of 40,000,000 franes advanced with- 

out interest by the Bank of France under its new charter, have been laid 
before the Chambers. It is proposed that each of the new provincial banks 
shall act as a local co-operative agricultural credit association in the district 
in which it is situated, and discount bills of the local agricultural co-operative 
associations and banks outside the district, but within the region. The local 
co-operative societies and banks created under the law of 1894 will be by right 
members of the Regional Bank Council. They may take any number of 
shares in the capital of the central bank, but they will have only one vote in 
the general meetings. The statutes of each central bank, which must be ap- 
proved by decree, will indicate the limits of the region, the nature and extent 
of the operations, the organization of the working committee, and the condi- 
tions of eligibility of its members. The statutes will fix the amount of the 
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capital to which each local association may contribute, the rate of interest, 
which must not exceed five per cent. of the paid-up capital ; the maximum 
sum that may be deposited on current account, and of the bonds that may 
be issued. The sum of 40,000,000 franes and the annual sum of 2,000,000 
francs in taxes paid by the Bank of France will be advanced to the central 
banks without interest. Rules will be drawn up by the Council of State to 
fix the conditions and the bases of the allotment of the advances to be made 
by the Government with the Bank of France money, the duration of the ad- 
vances, and the mode of reimbursement. The rules will also define the 
means of supervision over the central regional banks, and the relations be- 
tween those banks and the local co-operative societies and banks. 


The British Government are endeavoring to relieve 
the monetary stringency in India, due to famine, the 
frontier war and the effects of the plague, by author- 
izing drafts upon the Indian Treasury upon the deposit of gold in London. 
The bill under discussion requires the Indian Treasury to pay out silver 
rupees at the rate of exchange fixed by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council—one shilling, 4 5-32 pence per rupee—the rupees to be taken out of 
the reserve held in the Indian Treasury against its note issue. This is, in 
effect, a suspension of the Indian Currency Act under the pressure of strin- 
gency similar to the suspension cf the Bank Act of 1844 in England in the 
crises of 1847, 1857 and 1866, by the permission granted to issue notes in 
excess of the legal limit. It is declared by the London ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine ” 
that, ‘‘ Two important difficulties are overcome by this new bill: (1) The 
banker can wait until the very moment the produce bills are offered, or 
dangerous stringency occurs, and then provide the funds in India. (2) The 
Indian Government increases its available reserve by the amount of the 
coined currency reserve.” It does not appear to be regarded as certain that 
the new project will increase the supply of gold in India or relieve the pres- 
sure for currency. The ‘t Bankers’ Magazine” says regarding the general 
effect of the new plan : 


A New Indian 
Currency Measure. 


‘‘It is practically impossible to gauge the demand for remittance, because, though the 
crops may be large, the amount of capital likely to be withdrawn because the exchange is 
at its maximum is quite unknown. The demand for silver may also increase, for, with 
prosperity and good earnings, the worker will be in a position to purchase silver ornaments 
for his women, and bury some of his savings in rupees. 

The situation does not, in fact, appear to be greatly altered by the new bill. Gold 
locked up at the Bank of England against an Indian note issue is practically gold exported, 
and practically no more gold is likely to be locked up than would have been exported under 
the old conditions. Perhaps the very existence of the new form of remittance may tend to 
prevent the accumulation of gold by the Indian Government, insomuch as those who 
would have been inclined to make shipments for future requireme: ts will now wait until 
the last moment, feeling secure, and then after all find a cheaper means of providing the 


funds they want.’’ 


The rapid extension of joint stock companies in 

count Stock Companies Goss Britain, as recorded at Somerset House, has 
in Great Britain. ane ‘ 

been almost as striking during the past dozen years as 

during some of the ‘‘ boom” years earlier in the century. The official statis- 

ties of all registered companies having a share capital, and believed to be 
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carrying on business at the date of the returns, show that the number was 
8,692 in 1894 with a paid-up capital of £475,551,294. The increase was 
gradual up to 1889, when the number of companies was 11,968 and the paid- 
up capital £671,870,184. The figures since that date have been: 1890, 13,323 
companies with £775,139,553 in capital; 1891, 14,873 companies with £891,- 
504,112 in eapital; 1892, 16,173 companies with £989,283,634 in capital; 1893, 

17,555 companies with £1,013,119,350 in capital; 1894, 18,361 companies with 

£1,035,029,835 in capital; 1895, 19,430 companies with £1,062,738,821 in capi- 

tal; 1896, 21,223 companies with £1,145,402,993 in capital; and 1897, 23,728 

companies with £1,285,042,021 in capital. The years of greatest increase 

appear to have been 1890, 1891, and 1897. The companies registered in Lon- 

don in 1897 were 20,710 with a paid-up capital of £1,160,142,610; in Edin- 

burgh, 2,032 with a paid-up capital of £93,393,989; in Dublin, 976 with a 

paid-up capital of £31,396,497; and in other parts of Great Britain 10, with 

a paid-up capital of £108,925. 


One of the important developments of the extension 
of Russian influence in Asia is the foundation of the 
Russian-Corean Bank upon a substantially similar basis 

with the Russo-Chinese Bank. The founders of the former are also the 
founders of the latter,—Prince Ukhtomski and M. M. Rothstein, Kerbedz, 
Koch and Nothafts, but in this case there is no representative of foreign 
capital. Most of these gentlemen belong to the Petersburg ‘‘ Haute Finance,” 
and are members of the Board of the International Bank of St. Petersburg, 
but M. de Witte, the Russian Finance Minister, has reserved for himself the 
control of all important transactions. 'The Bank’s general object is defined 
as being ‘‘ the promotion of commercial operations in Eastern Asia,” and, in 
particular, ‘‘ the support of commercial relations between Russia and Corea, 
as well as the kingdoms of Eastern Asia.’’ Very extensive privileges, not to 
be found in the statutes of other Russian commercial banks, are given to the 
Russo-Corean Bank. Among them are the right of conducting the following 
operations in Asia : 

Transport of goods by sea, river and land, as well as receiving goods on 
security, together with the issue of warrants. 

The issue of its own notes in taels, dollars, pounds sterling and other local 
currencies—on conditions laid down by the Finance Minister—the bank being 
bound to have cash in reserve to cover these notes in the proportion of one- 
third. 

The receipt—in the confines of Corea—of payment in respect of taxes. 

An article in the ‘‘ Yovoe Vremya,” of December 14, 1897, upon the field 
for the new bank points out that Corea offers a wide opportunity for 
Russian commercial enterprises. Although enjoying no special rights of 
monopoly, the Russo-Corean Bank will, with the sanction of the Corean Gov- 
ernment, mint money and open credits, without security being lodged, for 
periods extending to one year. It will also study what articles Russia could 
with best advantage import to and export from Corea ; moreover, it will seek 
to drive American mineral oil out of the market, and endeavor to obtain con- 
struction concessions, ete. One of the first railways must be between Seoul 
and Genzan (about 130 miles). The functions of the Bank will also be ex- 


The Russian 
Bank in Corea. 
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tended to the purchase of several steamers for the tea trade with China, 
which branch of commerce will likewise come within the sphere of operations 
of the Bank. 


— The operation of the gold standard in Chile is set 
eGold Standard = f5+th in a recent number of the ‘‘Chilean Times” in 


in Chile. the following terms: 


‘*In conformity with the Act of Congress of December 22, 1896, the Government notes 
have ceased to be legal tender. The provision of the Act depriving the notes in question of 
this character is as follows: From December 31, 1897, the state paper money shall become 
demonetized. The notes, however, will be paid in gold in the Government offices appointed 
for this purpose, and they will 1ot be reissued, but incinerated. With respect to notes of 
the banks, of the total issue of nineteen millions about eight millions have been exchanged 
for gold, and the banks have the option of two methods of redeeming these notes. The one 
is to repay the Government, in gold, the value of these notes; and the other is to give in 
payment bills bearing interest at six per cent. per annum, and with a monthly amortisation 
of three percent. The latter method will give the banks which may take advantage of it 
thirty-three and one-third months in which to discharge their indebtedness to the Govern- 
ment, Notes redeemed under the first method may be reissued ; under the second they will 
be incinerated. The principal institution of credit in the country has provided itself with 
a sum of £300,000 for the ransom of its notes, and this circumstance, conjointly with other . 
matters related to conversion, is quite sufficient to allay any apprehension with respect to 
the amount of circulating medium, or to the ability of the banks to fulfill their engage- 
ments. Conversion is at last an accomplished fact.’’ 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 


—The condition of Brazilian exchange is not favorable to the financial 
condition of that country. Advices from Rio state that the President of the 
Banco Nacional reports that the Bank has lost $5,117,000 on exchange opera- 
tions, and has sustained other losses to the amount of $1,989,000. Aceording 
to the statement by directors on March 27 last, the profits of the Bank from 
the date of its establishment up to December 31, 1896, were reported as 
$6,311,835, of which $3,450,000 have been absorbed by dividends paid to 
shareholders, $1,684,102 by the general expense account, and $650,000 by the 
reserve fund, the balance of $527,733 being carried forward. 


—The Imperial Bank of Persia showed a fair profit for the six months 
ending September 20, 1897, but was able to report only £38,000 of notes in 
circulation. The deposits were £216,803 and bills payable £591,923. The 
assets were £1,584,847, of which the principal items were, discounts and loans, 
£1,020,733; cash, £205,344; and investments in Persian Government bonds, 
£125,730. The gross profits for the year were £81,554 and the net profits 
£38,233. A dividend of three shillings per share was paid June 28, and an 
additional dividend of four shillings per share on December 24, which ab- 
sorbed £35,000 upon a share capital of £650,000. 


—The returns of gold production in the Witwatersrandt region are now 
complete for December, which afforded a yield of 310,712 ounces of gold, or 
about fifty per cent. more than the yield for December, 1896. The aggre- 
gate production for the whole of 1897 was 3,034,674 ounces as compared with 
2,281,874 ounces in 1896, 2,277,635 ounces in 1895, 2,024,159 ounces in 1894 
and 1,478,473 ounces in 1893. The whole value of the output is thus about 
$55,000,000, as compared with $40,000,000 in 1896. Since the first results 
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from the development of the district were announced in May, 1887, the total 
production of gold has reached 14,131,582 ounces, representing a value of 
about $245,010,000. 


—The French Government, by decree of December 18, 1897, has extended 
the duration of the privilege of the Colonial banks of Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Réunion, Guiana and Senegal until January 1, 1899. The provisions of the 
existing statutes, fixed by the law of June 24, 1874, are continued. This 
action was rendered necessary by the delay in the extension of the charter of 
the Bank of France, which it was thought desirable to act upon before the 
Colonial charters were extended. 


—The net imports of gold into Russia during the ten years ending with 
1896 are given officially at 1,322,385,660 franes ($260,000,000). The produc- 
tion of gold by the Russian mines has reached nearly the same amount, and 
the combined production and net imports during the ten years have increased 
the stock of gold in Russia by 2,530,572,400 franes ($500,000,000). 


—The tax upon the transactions of the Bourse, which was levied in France 
by the Act of April 28, 1893, proved a trifle more productive in 1897 than 
in 1896, but did not yield the returns of the first two complete years. The 
collections in 1894 were 10,536,500 franes; in 1895, 10,082,000 franes; in 1896, 
5,064,000 franes, and in 1897, 5,526,000 franes. 


—The number of branches of the Bank of Russia of various classes at the 
close of 1897 was one hundred and twelve. C. A. C. 








THE NATIONAL BANKS.—Returns from all the National banks at the close 
of business December 15 last show total resources of nearly four thousand 
nillions ($3,829,213,776); individual deposits were on that date nearly two 
thousand millions ($1,916,630,252); capital, surplus and profits were nearly 
one thousand millions ($971,365,716). On the side of resources the loans and 
discounts amounted to more than two thousand millions ($2,082, 608,324); the 
gold holdings, including gold coin, gold Treasury certificates and gold clear- 
ing-house certificates, amounted to $207,093,144, and the total lawful money 
reserve in bank was $410,568, 427. 

The number of banks on March 9 last was 3,634, and on December 15 
the number was 3,607, a net decrease of 27. 





MONEY AND PRICEs.—I do not suppose anybody will deny the fact that the volume of 
legal-tender money controls prices.—Speech of Senator Stewart, of Nevada, in the Senate, 
March 1, 

Why, of course not. Prices are controlled by the volume of legal-tender 
money just as the quantity of water in the rivers, rivulets, lakes and oceans 
is controlled by the number of buckets in existence. The more buckets 
the more“water, and vice versa. The more legal-tender money, provided 
especially it be inconvertible paper or depreciated silver, the more price 
and consequently more happiness. No one will deny, we suppose, that the 
volume of wind is controlled by the number of Stewarts, Joneses, Peffers, 
Simpsons, et al., who are allowed to weary the public with an exhibition 
of their ignorance of everything relating to the subject of money. 











POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 





OBJECTIONS TO THE SYSTEM—CONSIDERATIONS WHICH SHOW THE INNOVA- 
TION UNWARRANTED. 





Since December 6, 1897, eleven bills have been introduced into Congress con- 
templating the establishment of a postal Savings bank system. These bills now 
pending have the recommendation of the Postmaster-General and purport to repre- 
sent an economic social need. 

It is not denied that postal Savings depositories would yield beneficent results 
were their institution wisely possible. It is claimed that there would be an im- 
provement of citizenship ; that habits of thrift would make the people more con- 
tented because more comfortable ; that the toiling classes would feel a more direct 
interest in the Government; that patriotism would be inculcated and that the peo- 
ple would be influenced toward a greater unity and solidarity by a universal system 
of savings. 

While conceding the importance of educating people to save, I am convinced 
that the proposed system would not be productive of the advantages claimed. The 
policy actuating legislation of this character is at variance with the public welfare 
and the best interests not only of those corporate enterprises already in the field, but 
of the Government itself. 


ADEQUACY OF EXISTING SAvINGs BANK SysTEM. 


First, then, I assert that the postal Savings bank system is opposed to the public 
welfare. It is claimed that the nine hundred and eighty Savings banks of the 
United States do not afford adequate facilities to the people for husbanding their 
scanty resources ; and that the accumulation of such savings would be augmented 
under Governmental patronage. ‘‘If this be true,” justly observes the Bank Ex- 
aminer of Maine in his last Annual Report, ‘‘ the proposed system would of course 
collect a much larger amount during the next few years. The surplus capital of 
our people would then be at the mercy of politics and under political control. One 
administration committed to the building of all kinds of public works and other 
more or lessextravagant expenditures might bring financial ruin upon the country.” 
(Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, December, 1897, p. 31.) 

The facilities for savings admittedly abound in the Eastern and Middle States. 
As to the Western and Southern States particularly contemplated in the pending 
legislative measures, it may be asked why these sections present such a scarcity of 
Savings institutions ? Natural law impels capital into fields whose fertility of re- 
sources promises returns. Our query then finds answer in the fact that the people 
of these sections are borrowers. They are not people of wealth, but rather those 
whose energy and pluck have led them thither for the betterment of their condition. 
Though industrious and frugal as those of older States, they find a ready absorbent 
for surplus earnings in their farms and homes, which, as a rule, are unpaid for. 
This condition is always characteristic of anew country. If Savings banks were 
needed there, Western enterprise would not be slow in establishing and maintaining 
a system that would yield more gratifying benefit to the community in general than 
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the proposed national system. Further, in new communities money proverbially 
commands a high rate of interest, while a falling tendency attends the progress of a 
people, both in years and social development ; yet the West and South still pay six 
per cent. on good real estate security, and often far in excess of that rate. They 
would not be attracted to postal depositories offering but two percent. The interior 
States of Wisconsin and Indiana pay four per cent. in their Savings institutions. 
It is statistically stated that ninety-two per cent. of all deposits in Savings banks 
earn from 3.4 to 4.5 per cent.; fifty per cent. earning 3.5 to 3.72, and forty-two 
per cent. earning four per cent. or over (see Comptroller’s Report, December, 
1897, p. 30). 

But conceding for a moment the absorption of these local funds by the postal 
system, the capital of these sections, which is vitally requisite to the development 
of local industries and the transactions of business, would be withdrawn and applied 
to national uses at a sacrifice which cannot but be regarded as prohibitive But we 
need not speculate. Nearby States illustrate decisively the statement. In the 
Savings banks of Maine, deposits reach $68,905,996, an amount equal to one-fifth the 
entire assessed valuation of the State. Of this vast sum, fifty per cent. is applied to 
local uses, nearly $15,000,000 alone being invested in mortgages upon farms and 
homes (Bank Examiner’s Report, December 31, 1897, p. 29). Were these funds col- 
lected by the Government, it is obvious that they could not be redistributed and be 
of the same advantage to the communities of that commonwealth as they are at 
present. 

But further still, prolonged experiment has taught the British Government that 
the advantages of the postal Savings bank system do not accrue to the industrial 
classes so much as to those for whom it was not intended. Ten per cent. of the 
depositors own two-thirds of the deposits, the average deposit being $525 ; to ninety 
per cent. belong only one-third of the deposits, the average deposit being only about 
$30 (Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1897, Vol. I, p. 48). That Govern- 
ment is therefore conducting postal banks at a loss to the public, the banking ac- 
counts of a class of people who have no claim to the favor. 

American capital and labor can safely be trusted with the custody and invest 
ment of the results of theirearning power. The saving classes of the United States 
already are twice as frugal as the depositors in four of the leading European coun- 
tries. The rapid strides of their social and economic development attest the depend- 
ence of the public welfare upon the uninterrupted permanency of long established 
conditions. These conditions would be radically disturbed, if not subverted, by the 
postal Savings bank system. 


SAVINGS BANKS AS PROMOTERS OF LOCAL ENTERPRISES. 


A second consideration relates to the Savings banks. These institutions were 
originally inspired by philanthropic motives. While their mission was to lead the 
people to self-help by the cultivation of habits of frugality, that mission is now the 
larger one of financially promoting many publicand private enterprises. They have 
husbanded the scanty earnings of industry into a sum reaching $2,000,000,000 and 
distributed this vast amount among the farms, factories and homes of their respec- 
tive localities. A history reaching through four score years has demonstrated the 
fidelity of this great system to its trust. It now controls twenty-eight per cent. 
of the savings of the whole world. 

Among the Savings institutions of the country must also be included the six thou- 
sand loan and building associations, with their $600,000,000 of assets. Scarcely less 
than half a million of people have secured comfortable homes through their agency 
—a notable illustration of a beneficent application of hard-earned capital. 
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EXPERIENCE OF OTHER COUNTRIES WITH PosTAL SAVINGS BANKs. 


With these Savings institutions the proposed system of postal Savings banks 
would offer harmful competition ; such has been the case in European States. 
From 1865 to 1881 postal banks were established in Belgium, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland, Austria, Hungary, Sweden, Russia and England. It is, 
however, to the latter country that appeal is most frequently made in behalf 
of postal banks. Their introduction was opportunely coincident with the some. 
what diminished popularity of Savings banks in general, thus beng afforded 
special advantages for a successful career. Under the impetus of conditions ag 
favorable as they were singular and vice versa, the system has drawn to itself 
marked, perhaps merited, attention, because of its remarkable operations. It claims 
forty-eight per cent. of the total deposits and forty per cent. of the total number 
of depositors in the postal Savings banks of the world. (Report of Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, 1897, Vol. 1, page 43.) To this statistical fact increased inter- 
est is attached when we learn that it has been established despite the low rate of two 
and one half per cent. interest—a rate which other countries exceed on savings de. 
posits—and that Government securities furnish the only investment of the funds. 

This advance has been at the considerable sacrifice of the Savings banks of the 
realm. In December, 1896, these banks had only 1,495,903 depositors as against 
6,862,033 in the postal Savings banks. 

The Government had entered the field of private enterprise and into competition 
with the corporate efforts of individuals, produced shrinkage in the volume of busi- 
ness by absorption of their resources and so was enabled to present the factitious ap- 
pearance of operations signally successful, whereas it was measurably true that these 
results were but the diversion of the stream from its accustomed channels. 

Germany from the outset has remained averse to the establishment of postal 
Savings banks through the well grounded fear of prejudicial effects upon the estab- 
lished Savings institutions. 

Pastor Senckel, a high authority on political economy in Germany, in a personal 
communication, dated December 20, 1897, says : 

“The question of postal Savings banks was ventilated with the greatest Teutonic 
thoroughness in the German Reichstag, where a bill in regard to Imperial postal Savings 
banks was laid before them for action. The result was refusal. Properly there was only one 
cause of this adverse decision, viz.: the public Savings banks already existing. City, town 
and county Savings banks feared that the competition of the postal Savings banks might in- 
jure them. Cities, towns, &c., possess a legal right to a certain part of the surplus money, 
for the benefit of public expenditures. All these interests of the public welfare would suffer 
if the State were to draw to itself a greater part of the money of the savers.” 

There is nothing in the conditions prevailing in this country to prevent the same 
injurious results. The postal system must draw its funds from the sources from 
which the local Savings banks have hitherto collected their deposits. While the 
present deposits of the Savings banks would not be transferred to the national sys- 
tem, the competition of the latter for future deposits if attended with a measure of 
success, would tend to force the former from the field. This opinion is shared by 
Hon. F. D. Kilburn, Superintendent of the Banking Department of the State of New 
York, who refers to it as a matter of serious moment. He says: 

‘** At the beginning no hurt would be probable, for the private banks pay larger interest 
than the Government would offer, but with interest rates falling steadily, deposits might in 
time be attracted from the private enterprise to the public undertaking, and, in order to pay 
them, the former would be obliged to call in itsloans. Borrowers would be compelied to pay 
their mortgages. Where would they replace them? Is it conceivable that the Government 
would undertake to deal in such securities? And would the benefits of the proposed system 
even begin to compensate for the destruction or even for the serious impairment of efficiency 
of the magnificent system of Savings banks, which New York in particular, and several other 
States in less degree, have developed ?” 
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To which we also add that if the savings of the people became a part of the funds 
of the national Government by being diverted from the Savings banks, they would 
necessarily be exempt from taxation. The public would thus be deprived of an im- 
portant portion of its just income. Compensation could only be had by higher rates 
upon other property. 

In fact, the postal system of savings could rise to success only at the sacrifice of 
these vested interests, which have given strength and stability to the State. The 
whole truth obviously is that the proposed system, while inspired by benevolence, 
isa complete misinterpretation of popular needs. Doubtless, frugality is sorely 
needed throughout the land by the masses, but the agency of its establishment by 
educative processes is not a system of postal banks, but of regular Savings banks 
upon the plan adopted in the State of New York. 

A wise sugg+¢stion is made by Ho:. J. P. Townsend, President of the Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York city, ina contribution in ‘* Gunton’s Magazine,” February, 
1898, p. 75. 

‘‘If any community would like to benefit the working classes,” says he, ‘‘ they 
have only to have such a system adopted in the several States and go ahead.” 

Rather, therefore, than devise a new and untried means (in our country) of pro- 
moting economy and thrift among the people, a bet'er juigment would suggest the 
extension of the present established order of Savings banks. 


How WovuLpD THE GOVERNMENT INVEST THE DEPoOsITs ? 


But a third and the most important considerat on relates to the Government 
itself. Under a postal Savings bank system, the most svrious ques!ion would be the 
disposition of the fund-. It is in general provid: d that such funds shall be invested 
in United States bonds and realize a profit for the postal Savings banks fund. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is also directe | to loan to National banks upon such secu- 
rity and under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, at no less than three 
per cent. perannum. So various are the recommendations of friends of the meas- 
ules that it is not clea'ly settled what would be the most advantageous use of the 
funds within legal limitations. ‘‘State, county and municipal bonds,” say some. 
‘Banks, individuals, associations or corporations,” say others. 

The application of the funds to the expenses of the Government would, in the 
opinion of not a few, be proper. 

Assuming upon safe grounds that Government bonds will constitute the basis of 
investment, the utter inapplicability to national conditions of the postal system at 
once appears. From past and present history, the conclusion is reached that the 
States of Europe will never be able to pay their public debts; hence the complica- 
tions which here must speedily follow the absorption of the debt by the funds of the 
postal banks are not involved in the premises at all. 

Let us for a moment see to what financial end this system would straightway 
bring the nation. 

Supt. F. D. Kilburn, of the New York Banking Department, expresses much 
concern at this point, and in a private communication to the writer says: 


“It is a problem giving anxious concern how the circulating notes of these institutions 
are to be assured safely in the not remote future, Surely it cannot be seriously considered 
that the bonds held by the banks should be taken from them to afford an investment for 
postal savings.”’ 


There are $830,000,000 in National bonds now outstanding—National banks hold 
$230 000,000. By a slight advance, all these bonds could be secured for the uce of 


the postal savings funds. Assuming the fact, the public debt, or a large portion of 
it, falls due in 1907. 
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All could then be commanded by the postal banks if the Government so willed, 
in which event, it is clear that our broad national banking system would have to be 
changed. National bank circulation would be seriously interrupted by the ad- 
vanced price of the bonds and the consequent reduction of profit to the holders, to- 
gether with the difficulties of competition in obtaining them at all. Everything 
would then suffer by the contraction of the currncy. The na ional debt would be 
a staggering load on the shoulders of the people, for they would be carrying it at a 
low rate of interest subject to all manner of political caprices from year to year; in 
the meantime the rich would be richer because of their advantageous investments in 
those securities which are eniirely within their own control. 

With reference to its effect upon the Government, the London ‘‘ Economist” of 
March 27, 1897, says: 

** The investment of these (postal Savings banks) millions has been the chief figure in rais- 
ing the price of consols from 98% to 112—a price at which they yield to the investor a present 
annual return of only £2 9s. per cent. The Treasury finds itself obliged to accept millions of 
money repayable on demand for which it has no employment at 244 per cent., a higher rate 
of interest than it could borrow at on perpetuities, and to the interest has to be added the 


expenses of management, so that the deposits are costing the Post Office Department 
£2 18s. 544d. per cent., and can only be invested in securities to yield a return of £2 9s. per 


cent. at present prices of consols.” 

How is this depressed interest charge to be met? Only by adding it to the tax 
budget; and this in the face of the fact that our postal service deficit may be esti- 
mated already at $26,000.000. (Hon. E. F. Loud is December ‘° Forum,” p. 472. 

Turning to State, county and municipal securities, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would find them available only at a premium, because already absorbed by the 
corporate banks. 

The questionable nature of many of these securities would require a painstaking 
discrimination not hitherto thought to be within the province of the general Gov- 


ernment. 
GOVERNMEN™ USURPATION OF A PRIVATE FUNCTION. 


On broader grounds still, the whole scheme may be said to be a radical innova- 
tion upon the powers, obligations and duties of the Government. The Govern- 
ment should not do for the people what they can do for themselves. Time was 
when a kind of paternalism was permissible. Great enterprises were too vast for 
individual, even corporate, effort. Subsidies, bounties or oiher guaranties could 
wisely be interposed in the public interests; but that time is past. The strength of 
the people lies in their gravitation toward individual independence. Philanthropy 
would weaken what it seeks to benefit. 

The conclusion therefore at which I arrive, and which it seems to me is to be 
commended to all who duly and conscientiously consider the question at issue, is, 
that the postal Savings bank system is not applicable to our country. The condi- 
tions here are unfavorable to its introduction and successful operation. The field is 
already occupied not only by corporate banks and Savings associations, but by other 
agencies which have not been mentioned, such as the numerous provident and penny 
Savings organizations and the school Savings bank system—all successfully codper- 
ating in achieving the end proposed by the postal system. 

All of these agencies have been tried and have won their right to exist by their 
own merits and popularity. 

I am persuzded that under a fuller examination of the subject than falls within 
the compass of this article, the policy of annexing a banking departmen: to the 
postal service of the general Government would appear still more unwise and 


impracticable. 
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After all, are all these enterprises, established by the people and doing the great- 
est good to the greatest number, to be sacrificed to a system not congenial with 
American customs? 

Are not the reasons which prompted our lawmakers, in 1877, 1881 and 1891, to 
reject postal Savings banks as numerous and as strong to-day? J. H. Tatry. 

LonG ISLAND City, N. Y., February 19, 1898. 





A BANK EXAMINER’S VIEWS.* 





The Postmaster-General of the United States in a recent report urgently recom- 
mended the establishment by the National Government of a postal Savings system, 
and a bill for that purpose is now pending in Congress. 

The people of Maine, after many years experience with Savings banks, fully 
agree with those in favor of a postal system, that it is well to encourage people to 
save, and that the lessons of economy taught by all kinds of Savings institutions are 
valuable alike to the individual and the public. They appreciate the fact that ‘‘ If the 
masses of the people were thrifty and saving in their habits they would more likely 
be contented and happy.” They know that ‘‘a man without property is frequently 
reckless and improvident,” and often without respect for law and order, and that, 
the moment he has saved from his earnings a sum however small, and has those sav- 
ings invested, he becomes desirous of increasing that sum, and interested in the 
enactment of wise and prudent laws to protect it. They understand that a man 
with property is in every respect a better citizen and better qualified to perform 
his duty as such under our form of government. These lessons of patriotism follow 
as well, however, if his savings are in local institutions as they would if deposited 
with the general Government. It is not necessary or important that the people of 
this country have a selfish motive in maintaining any particular government or 
party. It is sufficient if, from any motive, they come to have a higher regard for 
the rights of the individual and of property. While all appreciate the importance 
of educating people to save, we should not lose sight of the importance of educating 
them to look after their own interests and to manage to some extent their own affairs. 

Savings banks originated, undoubtely, in a design to assist the industrious poor, 
and teach them lessons of economy useful to individuals and advantageous to the 
community in which they live. Their office now extends much beyond this. They 

are ministering to the wants of the public and promoting private enterprise by carry- 
ing a large portion of the municipal and private indebtedness of the country. The 
many small sums of money in the possession of individuals are of no special use or 
advantage to the public while thus held, but when accumulated in a Savings insti- 
tution, the aggregation becomes to some extent the capital of the community in 
which such institution is located. It is this capital that has constructed railroads, 
built factories, and established various industries ; in fact, is being used by business 
men and corporations in the transaction of all kinds of business. These institutions 
have become an important factor in our political economy, and to them is largely 
due the present financial standing of the East. 

In this State there are $68,905,996 in savings, deposited in our various banking 
institutions. This is nearly one-fifth as much as the entire assessed valuation of the 
State. At least fifty per cent. of this amount is invested within the State and em- 
ployed in developing local industries and in transacting local business—nearly $15, - 
000,000 alone being used by individuals in carrying mortgages on their farms and 
homes and in their various business enterprises. The withdrawal even of the amount 
loaned to individuals would most seriously affect the business prosperity of our people. 

In answer to inquiries by this department, one bank reports that its deposits 





_ *From the Annual Report of Hon. Fremont E. Timberlake, Bank Examiner of Maine. 
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amount to $300,000 ; that the average deposit to each person is about $200: that its 
loans amount to $995, 000; that of this amount $190,000 is loaned to individuals 
business firms and corporations within the limits of the small town where it is 
located. Were these funds collected by the Government, it is evident that they 
could not be redistributed and be of the same advantage to that community as now. 
As another illustration of what is being done with such funds, attention is called to 
the fact that our Savings banks now hold $3,254,420 of the stocks and bonds of the 
Maine Central Railroad system alone. These are not exceptional cases, but ordinary 
examples of the service our local Savings institutions are to the people of the State. 

Our Savings banks are quasi public institutions, created by the State, and are 
under its control and supervision. They are strictly mutual in character, and aside 
from salaries paid to Treasurers and other necessary employees, and the incidental 
expenses of management, all earnings are distributed among the depositors. This 
entire expense this year, including rents paid for banking rooms, was about two 
mills on each dollar of deposits. They have paid the State during the year, $382,- 
283 in taxes in addition to the municipal taxes. They furnish nearly twenty-five 
per cent. of the State revenues. During the twenty-five years in which they have 
paid taxes directly to the State, they have contributed $6,813,002 to its revenues, 
One-half of this amount is set apart for the maintenance of our public schools, from 
which source largely we have been able to build up and maintain a school system 
that has given our State high rank in educational matters. Never before has the 
national Government proposed to interfere with the inherent right of the States, and 


- the municipalities therein, to levy taxes on the property of their citizens. Deposits 


in postal Suvings banks, would, when received, become a part of the funds of the 
national Government and must, therefore, necessarily be exempt from taxation. If 
all or any portion of these deposits were diverted from our local institutions by the 
proposed postal system, our State would be deprived of a material portion of its just 
income. Moreover, to make up the deficiency for revenues thus lost, other property 
would be subjected to a higher rate of taxation. The injury to our State and the 
public would be measured by the success of the postal system. 

The people of the State have received from our various banking institutions, dur- 
ing the year, $2,540,767 in interest and dividends on their accumulated savings. The 
difference between this and the amount the Government proposes to pay, if a postal 
system is established, would be more than $1,000,000 annually upon the same 
amount of deposits. 

The Government system is urged as a matter of safety todepositors. While itis 
true that in some instances depositors have met with losses in local institutions, yet 
the aggregate of these for the past twenty-five years is trifling when compared with 
the amount of funds handled, and would be but a small sum compared with the 
$1,000,000 lost in dividends under the postal service for one year. The local institu- 
tions therefore serve the individual depositor as well as or even better than the Govern- 
ment would, and at the same time are much more beneficial to the State and public. 

It is therefore clearly apparent that in considering this question the interests of 
the public generally—as affected by the disposition of these funds when collected— 
must be regarded, as well as the interests of the individual depositor. The policy of 
the Government should be to legislate for the people as a whole and not in the inter- 
est of the individual. So far as the public is concerned, the utility of Savings 
banks lies moze in the future use to which their accumulations are to be applied, 
than to the habiis of thrift taught individual depositors. 

It is claimed that the Savings banks in this country, with deposits amounting to 
very nearly $2,000,000,000, do not afford sufficient opportunities for saving; that 
these accumulations would be greater under some additional or different sys- 
tem. If this be true, the proposed system would of course collect a much larger 
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amount during the next few years. The surplus capital of our people would then 
be at the mercy of politics and under political control. One administration, com- 
mitted to the building of all kinds of public works and other extravagant expendi- 
tures, might bring financial ruin upon the country. In any event these funds 
would be subject to the changing policy of every new administration coming into 
power. It would add to the danger of disturbances in financial and business affairs 
occasioned by national politics and national elections. 

This country, with its immense territory and undeveloped resources, affords 
many opportunities for investment. Instead of centralizing our surplus capital, 
however, it is important that it be used in developing these resources. Sufficient 
capital can always be found in the large business centres for any legitimate enter- 
prise, while it is often difficult in sparsely-settled communities to obtain even small 
sums for the most promising undertakings. If once centralized by the Govern- 
ment, it is difficult to understand how capital is to be obtained for use in the remote 
sections of our country. Instead of the proposed system, if a plan could be devised 
by which the unproductive and idle capital of the large business centres could be 
employed in the remote sections where needed, it would add materially to the wealth 
and prosperity of our country. 

If a postal system be adopted, the disposition of the funds collec ed will be a 
most serious question to solve. It is hardly to be supposed that the investment of 
these funds would be extended beyond Government securities, and that the Govern- 
ment would enter into a general banking and investment business. But unless the 
Government should adopt this course, the natural result would be a large increase 
in the national debt. 

Should the Government undertake to invest the accumulations of a postal sys- 
tem in general securities, the very nature and magnitude of the transactions would 
necessitate placing them with the larger municipalities and corporations. It could 
not be expected that the national Government, through a single department located 
at Washington, would loan the few hundred or thousand dollars needed by individ- 
uals and small corporations in local business. While the proposed system provides 
every facility for collecting the spare funds in the remote and sparsely-settled sec- 
tions, it is at once evident that it does not and cannot provide means for furnishing 
the same classes of people with the small loans they may need. The funds, instead 
of being used as now in various industries in the communities where Savings insti- 
tutions are located, would be added to the present capital of the large commercial 
centres, where all transactions are on a large scale. The money would therefore go 
farthest from the people in the sparsely-settled localities where collected. The 
result would be that the classes from which the savings are accumulated must pay 
still higher rates than now for money obtained for any purpose, while large oper- 
ators would obtain capital at even a less rate. Much the same condition would 
obtain as would exist if all the Savings banks in the country were consolidated into 
one immense institution with headquarters at some central point. Such a system 
would necessarily be managed by the head of a single department, or by a board 
of managers created by law for that purpose. Would it be a wise policy for the 
Government or the people to leave the investment and distribution of such an 
amount of capital entirely at the disposal of any one individual or board of man- 
agers and dependent upon political influence and under party control? 

There are about $830,000,000 in Government bonds now outstanding, of which 
about $230,000,000 are held by National banks to secure their circulation. It has 
been urged that, by advancing the price to a two and a half per cent. basis, the 
Government could secure from $250,000,000 to $300,000,000 of these bonds by pur. 
chase, and thus provide for the investment of postal savings during the next few 
years. It is also claimed that in 1907, when a large portion of the public debt falls 
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due, ‘‘the Government would be in a position to throw them all into the hands of 
the postal Savings bank.” If this is done, and the postal bank absorbs a large por- 
tion of the Government securities, it would soon become necessary to change entirely 
our present national banking sytem, thus adding another disturbing element to 
financial affairs. The advance in the price of Government bonds, the difficulty that 
National banks would have in obtaining them, and the reduction in the net income 
to the holder, would soon result in a material decrease in the amount of the Nationa] 
bank circulation. The currency of the country would be thus contracted, fully as 
much as it would be expanded by bringing into circulation the small sums, which, 
it is claimed, are now hidden away by people who lack confidence in banks. 

At the present time a large portion of our municipal and industrial securities are 
held by Savings institutions, and the great mass of our people are thus the owners 
of the real mortgage upon the industries and income of the country. If the collec- 
tion of the future savings of our people be transferred from local institutions to the 
Government, the ownership of those securities would be diverted to the capitalists, 
who would be only too glad to hold them at the prices they would then command. 
As a result, the great mass of people would be carrying the national debt at a low 
rate of interest, and be at the mercy of the general Government and any political 
party in power, while the wealthy would hold the municipal and industrial securi- 
ties with the advantages that come from that ownership. | 

It is claimed that the proposed system would not interfere with the Savings 
banks and kindred institutions now used as depositories of the savings of our peo- 
ple. It has been stated that nearly eighty per cent. of these institutions are located 
in the New England and Middle States. Their accumulations amount to nearly 
$2,000,000,000, and their patrons are more than 6,000,000 in number. One in three 
of all the inhabitants of these States are therefore depositors in these institutions, 
and the average amount standing to the credit of each is less than $350. A large 
percentage of the depositors have much less than this average sum to their credit. 
In this State more than fifty per cent. of the 167,879 depositors in Savings banks 
are women and minors, and the same proportion would doubtless hold in the similar 
institutions of other States. These are not the funds of the wealthy but the savings 
of the industrious in the humble conditions of life. The amount that can be received 
from any one depositor is limited by law to $2,000, excepting from widows, orphans 
and trust estates. It can be seen that a postal system must draw its funds from 
much the same source as that from which local institutions collect their deposits. 
While the national system, if adopted, would not be likely to cause a transfer to 
the Government of the present deposits in our prosperous Lanks, it would, however, 
be a successful competitor for future deposits and by degrees occupy the whole field 
now covered by the various Savings institutions. The advantage to the Govern- 
ment of unlimited resources and credit, as well as the ‘‘ urbounded faith ” therein, 
on the part of the individual, would place the local institutions at so great a disad- 
vantage that the difference in rates paid would not be sufficient to prevent their 
suffering from this competition. No private association or individual can success- 
fully compete with the national Government in any kind of business, nor would it 
seem good policy for the Government to enter into competition with its own people. 


SAVINGS BANKS IN THE SOUTH AND WEST. 


It is also suggested that there are few Savings banks in the South and West, 
and that the people in those sections have so little confidence in banks that they 
would not patronize them if established. For these reasons, and because Savings 
_ institutions are a public benefit, the Government is urged to establish a postal sys- 
tem, thus to supply the people of those sections the banking facilities and confidence 
in which they are deficient. If there is such lack of confidence in the banks of the 
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South and West, the fault must lie in the management of those institutions and in 
the State laws under which they have been operating. Would it be good policy 
for the general Government to supplant a system that is in successful operation in 
one portion of the country, because of a popular and unreasonable prejudice that 
exists among the people in another section ? The principal reason why there are 
comparatively few Savings banks in the West is that in the past the people in that 
section have been almost universally borrowers of money, and that the local demand 
has absorbed all their funds without the necessity of this class of banks. This con- 
dition always exists in a new country with undeveloped resources, its people as a 
rule having no surplus funds. If the time has come when institutions for saving 
are needed in the West, the people in that section should have sufficient enterprise 
to establish and maintain a system that, like curs, would be of much greater benefit 
to them than a national system. Quite a large portion of the accumulations of the 
Savings banks in the East being now invested in the central West, that section is, 
to-day, deriving more advantage from capital received from this source than it 
would be likely to derive from a national system. A postal system would absorb 
the local funds of the South and West, and take away the capital of those sections 
that would otherwise be used in developing local industries and transacting business. 

Of the savings institutions in this country, the loan and building associations 
alone number nearly 6,000, with about 2,000,000 shareholders and at least $600,000, - 
000 of assets. Their object is to accumulate funds to be loaned to their members, 
thereby enabling them to acquire and own their homes, and the associations are at 
the present time carrying nearly 500,000 loans for this purpose. The United States 
Labor Commissioner, Carroll D. Wright, in 1893, estimated that 314,755 people in 
this country had in this way secured homes since these institutions were established. 
In this connection he says, ‘‘ A business represented by this great sum, conducted 
quietly, with little or no advertising, and, as stated, without the experienced banker 
in charge, shows that the common people, in their own ways, are quite competent 
to take care of their savings.” The purpose to which these funds are applied is 
most worthy, and th» benefits obtained must be apparent toall. Their accumulated 
capital is derived from monthly payments, rarely exceeding one dollar upon a share. 
The source of the accumulations and the small amount of the monthly deposits 
make it probable that this kind of savings institutions would first feel the effects of 
competition with a postal system. Would it be possible for the Government to 
apply its postal funds to any use so beneficial. alike to the 6,000 communities in 
which these asssociations are located and their 2,000,000 patrons ? 

The great service that all classes of savings institutions are to our State, and the 
important factor they have been in its development, should not be lost sight of. 
We should bear in mind that one in every four of the inhabitants of the State are 
members of a great partnership that is furnishing $70,000,000 of capital to our peo- 
ple, corporations and municipalities ; that promotes business enterprise, private in- 
dustries and public improvement ; and that also furnishes more than twenty-five 
per cent. of all revenues of the State. For these reasons, it is our duty to use every 
effort to protect these institutions from embarrassing competition. 

So much for the methods suggested by the friends of a postal system, and the 
probable effect of the same upon the people of our State and our local institutions, 
as understood by this department. Though not especially within the province of 
your bank examiner, it may not be improper to mention briefly its broader bearing 
and effects as a question of national importance. 

It might be suggested that the general Government has no right to assume 
powers and obligations not authorized by the Constitution, and that it should not 
attempt to do for the people what they can do for themselves. 

The adoption of such a system would be a step towards the substitution of Gov- 
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ernment monopoly to the exclusion of private enterprise. It would be a radical in- 
novation upon any power or obligation heretofore assumed by the national Govern. 
ment. Even when, by force of circumstances, the national banking system was 
established, there was no attempt on the part of the general Government to with- 
draw entirely the funds invested therein from State control and from the reach of 
local taxation and attachment on legal processes. 

The only possible conditions under which this system could be advantageous to 
the general Government would be that the public debt not only become permanent, 
but that it increase in amount as fast, at least, as the deposits in the postal depart- 
ment accumulate. If established, the funds collected would be turned into the na- 
tional Treasury and become an absolute liability on the part of the Government. 
The national debt would thus be increased to the amount of every dollar deposited. 
In every country now having a postal system, the accumulations thereof are needed 
to fortify their large and increasing public debts. Nothing of the kind is needed 
here, and the great majority of our people will not approve of any policy that must 
result in perpetuating and increasing our national debt, and in placing their future 
financial prosperity at the mercy and caprice of politics. 

Our great danger at present is too much rather than too little legislation, as inter- 
ference by the general Government in financial, private and business affairs is more 
likely to bring discord and disturbance than to increase our general prosperity. 





WOULD ENCOURAGE EXTRAVAGANT APPROPRIATIONS. 


It is true that postal Savings would relieve the established Savings institutions 
not only of the undesirable customers, if such there be, but also of a large majority 
of the desirable customers, and thus the greatest danger and most objectionable 
feature of the proposed new system is shown—the terrible contraction of currency 
which would occur. Of the billions now available for business uses through the 
medium of Savings banks, loans and discounts, a large proportion of it would be 
as absolutely wiped out of existence for business purposes as if it were sunk in the 
sea. When the present Government debt should be cared for there is no way in 
which the money could be used by the Government, and the expense of carrying 
on the banking system and the interest payments would be a heavy burden to be 
carried by the people, with no compensative feature. 

‘Tf such a system would inculcate habits of economy and thrift among the peo- 
ple,” as is urged as the great desideratum, would it not also have exactly the con- 
trary effect upon the national legislators, in order to provide some means of using 
the money thus at the disposal of the Government ?—7Zacoma ( Wash.) Ledger. 





POSTAL SAVINGS-BANK RETURNS, 1895. 
{From the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1897.] 
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SEVEN YEARS OF FEDERAL FINANCE.* 





The past seven years of Federal finance are as instructive as any in our history. 
Within this mystic cycle several important economic policies have been tested and 
their relations to each other demonstrated. The relation of the tariff to currency, 
the relation of the various kinds of Government credit money to the standard as well 
as to each other, the relation of our monetary system to foreign exchange and to in- 
ternal trade, the relation between the Treasury and the clearing-house, and many other 
relations have been vividly if not at times painfully demarked. 

The people have hereby been educated to take more interest in, if not to see more 
clearly the importance of, the relations mentioned, and to demand, as their votes of 
1896 seemed to indicate, that the nation’s credit remain unharmed and that ‘‘ well 
enough ” must be let alone 

During the past seven years the unreliability of Congress to improve our mone- 
tary affairs has been tested by the Sherman Act; the hampering limitations on the 
nation’s banker, the Secretary of the Treasury, have been exposed by the bond sales ; 
the uncertainties of tariff legislation to satisfy the demands of trade while meeting 
the nation’s want of revenue have been manifest, and most of all the disastrous effect 
of politics on all kinds of industry has, at an enormous cost, been seen and felt. 
These are some of the greater scenes in the drama of American finance since 1890. 

A retrospective glance over this period in order to show the operation of econ- 
omic laws may not prove unprofitable for the time at our command. To point out 
a few of the relations mentioned and review a few of the scenes in the drama is the 
purpose of this paper. 

Prior to 1890 the ‘‘ crime of ’73” had not been énvented, but about that time a sen- 
timent began to spring up bent on the rehabilitation of silver. The greenback was 
a harmless credit instrument because it had not fallen into the bad company of the 
Treasury note, and the gold reserve did not in any wise trouble us. The public 
debt was being reduced at a rapid rate ; so much so that discussion arose as to the 
kind of security that would be best on which to continue the banking system. 
Railway reorganization schemes were commencing to command attention of investors 
and speculation was running high. <A succession of good crops tended to start land 
values, and farmers became borrowers to increase the size of their farms. There 
was a stimulated feeling inall lines of trade. The seeds of acrisis were being sown. 

Two movements seemed to develop out of and above all the rest ; one brought 
about by the mining interest of the rapidly unfolding West, the other by a very 
large class of people who desired a revision of the tariff laws in the interest of new 
economic conditions. These two movements found their way into Congress, and 
both touched the subject of finance, ostensibly with a view to the securing of bene- 
fit, but with what actual result we shall see. 

The former found expression in the Sherman Act of July, 1890, the latter in the 
McKinley Law of October 6, 1890. 

The Sherman Act was passed, it is said, as a compromise measure. According to 
Mr. Foster (then Secretary of the Treasury) it was a step in the direction of the re- 





* NoTE.—This paper was prepared for the Political Science Club of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. It was inspired by the editorials of the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE and RHODES’ JOURNAL OF 
BANKING, and I wish to confess my indebtedness to these sources without multiplying foot- 
notes.—F. C. C. 
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monetization of silver as a full legal-tender money, and he (rightly, I think) bases 
the statement on the following reasons: 

(1) Because the compulsory coinage and issue of silver dollars was repealed by 
it (to take effect after July 1, 1891). 

(2) Because it provided for a much larger absorption of silver by the United 
States for currency purposes. 

(3) Because it declared the policy of the United States to be to maintain the two 
metals at a parity to each other. 

These and other reasons, as for example the turning of the National bank re- 
demption fund into the general fund of the Treasury, thus subjecting it to the 
caprice of Congressional appropriation bills, all aroused consternation among the 
conservative financiers of this country, and at once started from their long and 
quiet resting places the American securities held in European coffers. Almost as if 
by magic gold began to start out at a time when normally it ought to have been 
coming in. The more the currency increased the more rapidly did gold disappear, 
according to the immutable law. The net gold export amounted to about thirty- 
eight millions more than this country’s production of the metal in the same period. 
Foreign countries were beginning to carry out their long awaited policies of strength- 
ening their reserves. The failure of the Barings added haste to speed. 

Here at home the ‘‘new notes” having been declared by the Act of 1890 legal. 
tender for all debts, public and private, except when otherwise stipulated in the con- 
tract, dealt a stunning blow to the understood and hitherto unquestioned standard. 

What was the effect ? The law introduced the indefinite word ‘‘ coin,” which 
formerly had meant only gold, and substituted a vague, uncertain meaning for it; 
it called attention to the contract idea in monetary affairs, as though it sounded a 
note of warning against its own stability. Furthermore, it called in question the 
soundness of all the paper credit of the nation, and put ‘‘a silver meaning ona 
golden promise.” It had the effect of removing the limitation on the old United 
States notes (1862) hitherto respected, that they were not legal tender in payment of 
duties or interest on the public debt, and practically consigned them to the work 
for which they were declaredly not intended. The effect here was to cause the gold 
receipts from customs to fall to near zero, from which prostrate condition it has 
rallied but twice, only to fall to absolute zero since. This stopped all inflow of gold 
to the Treasury ; caused on the contrary an outflow of the abundance we had, and 
left us high and dry with a monstrous piece of finance machinery on our hands. 

On the heels of this came the McKinley Law, aso called high-tariff measure, 
which increased the free list eleven per cent. and reduced the total customs revenue 
the first year by $10,000,000 (largely due to sugar ?). [The value of dutiable im- 
ports fell off $56,000,000 in nine months compared with the corresponding period of 
the previous year.| The enlarged free list was taken advantage of by foreign man- 
ufacturers, and in exchange cotton, provisions, refined sugar, cotton goods, copper, 
iron and steel were exported. In spite of this, the balance being against us, $68,- 
117,110 of gold were exported (net), the largest export in our history up to that 
time except once (1864) during the war. 

In the face of this depletion came innumerable pensions, appropriations, and 
expenses each in their way a larger draft than ever before on the balance in the 
Treasury. 

Here was a policy which foretold disaster. The silver-purchasing clause caused 
the price of silver to react for a moment, then in a madder rush fall more precipi- 
tately than ever right in the face of Government demand. 

Congress was pledged by law to maintain the parity between the two metals 
(which meant only this, that the Secretary must issue bonds to replete the Treasury 
when necessary). 
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Thus the gordian knot was tied. The task was herculean. Most nations would 
have been plunged into bankruptcy almost at once. As it was our ship of state 
began to toss restlessly at her moorings. Secretary Foster began seeking a way out, 
and found it only in the authority of the Resumption Act of 1875, which permitted 
him to issue bonds. | 

In an address before the New York Chamber of Commerce, November 17, 1891, 
he courageously said : 

‘‘The Act of July 14, 1890, commands the Secretary of the Treasury to preserve 
the parity between gold and silver. It has always been the custom of this country 
to pay its obligations in gold. Therefore, should there be any trouble about this 
and the present $100,000,000 of gold, or reserve fund, as we call it, be intrenched 
upon, it was in his power under the law to issue bonds for gold, paying five per 
cent., and replace or increase the reserve fund ” (RHODES’ JOURNAL OF BANKING, p. 
1217, December, 1891). 

Action on this policy was left as a legacy to his successor, Mr. Carlisle. 

Such was the dilemma into which our finances fell in 1890 and 1891. The Gov- 
ernment kept on buying silver at the rate of 4,500,000 ounces per month, and paying 
for it in Treasury notes supposed to be redeemable in gold while it lasted. 

The regular annual export of gold began in December, 1891, and rendered the 
Treasury daily more vulnerable. An International Commission was hit upon to 
diagnose the case and secure some relief. They met in Brussels, exchanged courte- 
sies, presented their views, drew their salaries, and—accomplished nothing. To 
discuss the various propositions does not fall within the scope of this paper. Suffice 
it to say that the rejection of our demands—namely that Europe agree to buy silver 
as well as ourselves—threw us back against our own law and made it imperative 
that we go out of the market as a purchaser of silver. Thus began the agitation 
for the repeal of the purchase clause. 

The national election came, bringing a tariff turmoil in a witches’ cauldron of 
discontent. By this time domestic trade was thoroughly demoralized. The New 
York banks hastened (in March, 1892) to increase their reserves. The strain grew 
greater and greater on our gold. Silver kept on falling, and the cry of “‘ parity, 
parity,” went up from the upholders of the law. In 1890 silver dollars were worth 
81 cents ; in 1891, 76.4 cents ; in 1892, 67.4 cents, and in 1893 they were 60 cent dol- 
lars (60.4 cents exactly). 

The call for the repeal of the McKinley tariff was heard, not in order to improve 
the revenues, but to strike a blow at protection which was not protecting. The 
free list, which as we have seen was increased eleven per cent. from 1890 to 1891, 
increased eleven per cent. more from 1891 to 1892, then decreased four per cent. in 
1893 and rose seven per cent. in 1894, making a net increase for four years of over 
twenty-five per cent., or a net loss in customs revenue of $97,000,000. 

Meanwhile the gold reserve (April, 1893) fell below the one hundred million 
mark. Immediately twenty millions of notes were presented for redemption, adding 
insult to injury, as it were. Then came the news on June 26 that India had closed 
the mints to the free coinage of silver on private account; and thus all Europe’s 
floating silver was turned westward toward our gates. 

A crisis was upon us; the gordian knot had to be cut. From September, 1891, 
to September, 1893, there were one hundred and fifty one millions of Treasury notes 
outstanding or redeemable in gold, fifty-two millions in round numbers had been 
redeemed and all reissued, when according to law some might have been cancelled. 
During the same period sixty millions of greenbacks, more than half as many as had 
ever been redeemed in the thirty years since the war, were presented for redemption 
in gold within two years. These could not be cancelled (‘‘ crime ” of May 31, 1878). 
The ‘‘ endless chain ” was thus set in motion, and it has been revolving ever since. 
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The Treasury notes and greenbacks were used to pump the gold out of the 
Treasury. The parity clause and the honor of the nation compelled the Secretary 
to redeem in gold all notes presented. He even went so far as to reply to a private 
correspondent that he would redeem silver dollars in gold if it be found necessary. 
The silver dollar at the time was worth about sixty cents (bullion value). This was 
the REAL CRIsIS OF 1893. This was the pass to which false finance had brought us. 
This was the fruit of sowing seeds of compromise in currency affairs in 1890. 

The economic results were: Gold was exported to the unheard-of amount of 
eighty-seven and one-half million dollars during 1893. Europeans and Americans 
too began to doubt the nation’s solvency. We were dangerously near the gulf of 
depreciation. No gold could be obtained by normal methods anywhere. The cus- 
toms brought in none ; internal revenues and miscellaneous income sources none. 

A special session of Congress was called and the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman Act almost forcibly demanded, such was the strength of resistance 
displayed by the Senate Finance Committee. 

By Act of November 1, 1893, the repeal was effected and a telling blow struck at 
silver. The price of American dollars as bullion almost at one time dropped from 
60.4 cents to 49.1 cents, the average price for 1894. 

Business was depressed, mills were closed, wages began to be scaled in universi- 
ties as well as in shops and factories. Confidence was at ebb tide. A beautiful 
picture of the ruin of a cyclone of inflation. 

Hampered by restrictions more binding than those placed upon any financial 
officer public or private, at home or abroad, as ex-President Harrison has tellingly 
shown in his recent book, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, had only one 
recourse left, namely to buy gold with bonds. Thus ex-Secretary Foster’s prophecy 
came true, as any close student of finance could have foretold. 

On January 31, 1894, the Treasury reserve was down to about sixty-five and one- 
half millions. The Secretary bought fifty millions of gold, only one-half of which 
proved to be an increase of his stock, for the other half (twenty-six millions) was 
drawn directly from the Treasury by notes and paid back again almost the same 
day. But the measure was temporarily effective. The reserve rose to one hundred 
and six millions. _ 

In the midst of this breath of relief Congress turned immediately to a revision of 
the tariff, already bad enough as a revenue measure. Gold kept on going abroad. 
In August, 1894, the reserve was down to fifty-five million dollars, and on the 27th 
of the same month the Wilson Tariff Bill became a law. It increased the customs 
revenue by lowering the free list by about seven per cent. relative to aggregate 
dutiable goods. It anticipated sufficient revenues from the income tax measure, but 
the decision of the Supreme Court relieved the framers of the law of eighty millions 
of ‘‘ hope ” on this score. 

The Secretary was again obliged tosell bonds. Fifty-eight millions of gold were 
thus obtained, but could not be held any more than before. By December 31, 1894, the 
reserve was down to eighty-six millions, just at a time when the Treasury always 
expects a drain on foreign account. The usual thing happened, so that on January 
31, 1895, we had the paltry sum of $44,700,000 of gold to back $346,000,000 of green- 
backs, $146,000,000 of Treasury notes, $212,000,000 of National bank notes, and 
$329,000,000 of silver certificates which the Secretary of the Treasury affirmed he 
would redeem in gold if necessary. According to the Deputy Treasurer’s Report, 
there were at this time (February 1, 1895) $1,012,000,000 in circulation, against 
which the Treasury held gold assets to the amount of about $90,000,000. The same 
date that shows the lowest gold reserve shows the redemption of notes (mostly 
greenbacks, forty-three millions) to the unheard-of amount of forty-five millions. 

No other proof is necessary that the trouble lay with the redemption of notes. 
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Upon which rotes, the United States notes or the Treasury notes, the blame must 
be laid, is shown by the further fact, as stated in the President’s message of 1895, 
that only twenty-eight million dollars had been drawn from the reserve prior to July 
14, 1890, 7. e., during a period of twenty-eight years, whereas ‘‘ within less than 
five and one-half years there was withdrawn nearly $375,000,000.”’ 

The greenback had previously given us but little if any trouble, but when it fell 
into the bad company of a note that was of doubtful tenor and forced upon the peo- 
ple by a parity clause at a time when silver was tumbling down like a Miltonic 
Satan from high heaven, and our national revenues were fading like dew, and our 
expenses running ahead of our income at the rate of about fifty millions per annum, 
then and not until then was its threatening character displayed. 

Had there been no Treasury notes the nation might have stood the pressure 
caused by the lack of sufficient revenue ; but had there been sufficient revenue it is 
not at all certain that what did happen would not have happened. 

One author asserts (Prof. Fetter, ‘‘ Political Science Quarterly ”) that the Govern 
ment would have had to borrow an amount equal to that secured by the sale of 
bonds even had there been no reserve to maintain. But he does not say the Govern- 
ment would have had to borrow had there been no Treasury notes and no Sherman 
Act. 

The whole affair shows that the financial policy of the Government was not 
sound during these years of which we have been speaking. 

The plan adopted by the Secretary for securing gold was not well devised in the 
face of the shrinkage in customs revenue. 

Two things seemed to be necessary : (1) That the gold bought should remain in 
the Treasury ; (2) that exports of gold be checked and imports of merchandise re- 
duced. 

The Secretary was now forced to do what he might have done in the first place, 
buy gold in Europe. On February 8, 1895, such a purchase was effected, producing 
$65,000,000 of net gold, so that at the end of February the reserve crept up to near 
the safety point (the exact amount was $84,000,000). 

When the Secretary struck his annual balance, June 30, 1895, he had $107,500,- 
000 of gold, but scarcely a dollar of it derived from customs revenue. 

The Wilson Tariff, designed as a low-tariff measure, increased the dutiable list 
by eleven per cent. during its first two years of existence (1894-1896), while, as we 
have previously shown, the McKinley Law, designed as a high-tariff measure, dimin- 
ished the dutiable list during the first two years of its existence twenty-two per 
cent. Such is the irony of fate in Federal finance. We have here presented a fine 
illustration of the distinction between a protective tariff and a revenue tariff as 

such. 

The falling off in the total revenues for the two years 1893 to 1895, June 30, was 
seventy-two million, or eighteen per cent., while for the same period the total Gov- 
ernment expenditure increased forty-six and one-half millions, making a total net 
weakening of our resources to the amount of one hundred and eighteen and one-half 
millions. This shows that both on the side of the currency and on the side of rev- 
enues we were in as sorry a plight in 1895 as we have ever been in, financially, with 
the exception of the last two years of the war. This trouble, however, was not 
born in war, but in peace, and consequently furnishes so much the sadder commen- 
tary on American legislation and finance. 

All this time European banks and budgets were experiencing no such trouble as 
here outlined. 

The Bank of England’s reserve increased from eighty-four to one hundred and 
thirty-four millions between June 1, 1893, and June 1, 1895; the Bank of France 
increased her gold sixty-five millions; the Austro-Hungarian Bank, forty-eight 
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millions; Imperial Bank of Germany, forty-seven millions ; Bank of the Nether 
lands, seven millions; Bank of Spain, one and one-half millions; Bank of Italy, 
eighteen millions, and Russia, nine millions, to say nothing of private bank holdings, 
It was largely American gold which they were getting. In America the result of 
letting in silver at the door, under the guise of Treasury coin notes, caused gold to 
flow out at the window to these European countries. 

Our paper house in 1895 was standing on a very narrow gold foundation, and 
the silver props placed under it for support were sinking in the sand. We 
might then and there have learned the lesson that ‘‘ in finance as in architecture the 
weightiest and most enduring structures are reared on a basis more solid than ex- 
pansive ” (RHODES’ JOURNAL OF BANKING, p. 691, July, 1893); which means that 
stability is more to be desired than elasticity when you are obliged to choose, as at 
this time, between the two. Stability and elasticity is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. 

But let us return to the Treasury. In July, 1895, gold was again going out, and 
more bonds were issued, this time one hundred millions. The people became aroused 
and rallied to the support of the nation’s credit ; $568,269,000 in gold were offered 
to the Secretary—a circumstance without a parallel, says Muhleman (‘‘ Monetary 
Systems,” p. 221), in the history of the Treasury. 

This was the first substantial ray of hope for the ship of State on that storm- 
tossed financial sea. 

By the end of March the reserve reached about one hundred and twenty-nine 
millions. All went well until July and August, when the ‘‘endless chain” got in 
its deadly work again, and twenty-nine and one-half millions of notes were redeemed 
in gold and the one-hundred-million limit was reached ; and had it not been for 
the banks of New York voluntarily offering twenty millions in gold, which the 
Treasury was impotent to hold, the history of the previous years would have been 
repeated. 

The action of the banks was based on the economic and political outlook. The 
prospect of a change of parties, with pledges of restored revenues from cus- 
toms and the maintenance of the gold standard, combined with the more substan- 
tial assurances of vast crop prospects and good markets, brought about a decided 
reaction. 

People awoke from the financial] nightmare into which they were plunged by the 
Sherman Act. Concerning this Act let me call attention to a communication recently 
received from Hon. Maurice Muhleman, Deputy Treasurer of the United States, and 
author of ‘‘ Monetary Systems of the World.” He says: 


UNITED STATES TREASURY, 
WEW YORK, December 13, 1897. 

DEAR SIR :—The Act of July 14, 1890, is one of the most ingenious on our statute books. It 
provides that the Treasury notes “* may be reissued.” But in another clause is a provision that 
no greater or less amount of notes shall be outstanding at any one time than the cost of the 
bullion and dollars coined therefrom in the Treasury. Consequently the notes redeemed in 
gold must be preserved, since such redemption does not diminish the silver stock acquired 
under the law. On the other hand, if notes are redeemed in dollars coined in pursuance of 
that law the stock is diminished and the notes can be, and in a sense must be, cancelled. I 
called the attention of the Treasury to this provision long before 1893; but it was not until 
August of that year that the notes were retired. 

It was a question in the Department whether the dollars of 1890 were used for such re- 
demption, and again whether silver certificates could be issued upon them if returned. 
These points were finally decided in favor of the cancellation, and the silver certificate issue 
has thus been expanded. The amount of notes cancelled to December 1, 1897, is $48,137,722. 
The amount of notes cancelled is obtained by deducting from the maximum issue $155,931,002, 
the amount reported as outstanding at any given date. Thus December 1 the amount was 


$107 ,793,280. 
Very truly, M. L. MUHLEMAN. 
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To illustrate the point made by Mr. Muhleman in the letter, I quote from his val 
uable work, page 32: 


“If the bullion purchased cost $20,000,000, and $10,000,000 worth thereof were coined into 
dollars, producing, owing to the low price of silver, 13,000,000 of such dollars, $10,000,000 of the 
coin and the remaining $10,000,000 worth of bullion must be held for the notes issued, the 
balance of $3,000,000 being the profit or seigniorage accruing to the Treasury, and on such 
dollars when in the Treasury silver certificates were issued, under the Act of February 28, 
1898.” 


The parity clause compelled gold redemption on demand of note holder, as re- 
- ferred to earlier in this paper ; a refusal to pay in gold would have made the notes 
silver notes, and the parity clause would be nullified. Congress made no provision 
for a special gold fund, so the available gold in the Treasury was used. This put a 
double draft on the gold reserve at a time when it could least withstand it. The 
effects of this have been traced. 

The maximum issue of Treasury notes has been $155,931,002 ; the amount re- 
deemed in gold (all reissued) to November 1, 1897, was $90,680,879. The amount 
redeemed in silver and cancelled (all since August 1, 1893, to December 1, 1897) was 
$48,137,722 ; thus leaving the total amount of these notes outstanding December 1, 
1897, $107,793,280. The endless chain is slowly but surely shortening. 

Thus it is clear that while we have here a note in some respects like the United 
States note in that it is a demand obligation of the Government on the gold reserve ; 
on the other hand, it represents silver, dollar for dollar, and is in reality a warehouse 
receipt like the silver certificate. Ina word, it is NATIONAL BIMETALLIC MONEY, 
the effect of which is to make all our silver currency logically redeemable in gold. 

We are now in the midst of suggested changes of our financial and currency 
affairs. While we may, many of us at least, heartily endorse the plan of the present 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Report of the Monetary Commission, yet there is 
the fear that under existing conditions in Congress so much change is called for that 
the whole of the well wrought out scheme will fail of being enacted into law. 

Of all the changes which seem necessary to rectify our financial machinery the 
FIRST, to my mind, is to cancel the Treasury notes as rapidly as possible. This re- 
quires no, or at most but little, new legislation. The slight vacuum created would 
be filled automatically from the idle money in the Treasury or by the coinage of the 
seigniorage as the conditions of trade require. The SECOND step is to enforce a re- 
quirement that one-half the customs duties be paid in gold. These two steps are 
complementary. The one would give elasticity to the currency ; the other, stabil- 
ity. The one would reduce the equivocal character of money to a minimum ; the 
latter would protect this minimum by a sufficiently adequate reserve. 

The Dingley Tariff, which, in spite of all the alarmists’ prophecies, has already 
begun to reduce the deficit in the face of great odds; the sale of the Union Pacific 
and the announcement, if not the triumph, of sound financial policies, have all con- 
tributed to the flattering financial showing of the present hour. 

In conclusion I would point not to what Congress ought to do in the days just 
before us, but rather let us point to the past seven ‘‘lean years” and say, whatever 
you do, don’t do THAT again. 

If my thesis has been proved by the facts presented ; if you have seen the clear 
operation of Gresham’s Law ; if you have noticed the close connection between the 
revenue policy and the currency policy of our country ; in fine, if you have learned 
the A, B, C lesson in finance—that stability wiTH elasticity is the desideratum of sound 
finance for us and for all governments—the purpose of this paper has not been in 
vain. 

FREDERICK C. CLARK, PH.D. 

CoLuMBuws, Ohio. Assistant Professor of Economics, Ohio State University. 


















































ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE LAW GOVERNING THE 
TRANSFER OF MONETARY SECURITIES. 





In the history of the law there are a few romantic chapters, and one of them igs 
the story of monetary securities and the law governing their transfer. I say the 
story is romantic, because it deals with a subject which has an unparalleled history. 

We all know that until a comparatively recent period the bulk of the property 
of English-speaking people was locked up in land and private business enter- 
prises, or hoarded in strong boxes. We know, too, that this same capital is now in- 
vested largely in personal property or its representatives, because, on account of the 
facility of transfer of such securities, their influence as money, or its equivalent, can 
be brought to bear almost at a moment’s notice in any financial center. 

Land must be sold or mortgaged ; interests in mines, oil fields, sugar refineries 
and commercial business generally, no matter how valuable they may be, must be. 
carefully investigated ; titles must be searched and balance sheets examined before 
one can raise money upon such property ; and in hard times it is almost impossible 
to do so except by the medium of monetary securities. But when the wealth in- 
vested in such property is represented by securities which have an ascertained 
market value, it is possible to realize upon them and utilize them at almost any 
time. It is a surprising statement, but nevertheless a true one, that most of these 
monetary securities were practically unknown and unimportant fifty or seventy-five 
years ago. Railroad, telegraph and mining stocks and bonds, Government, State, 
town, county and city bonds, securities representing cotton, wheat, petroleum and, 
so-called, industrial securities, are household words now and pass from hand to 
hand almost like money. But our grandfathers knew little, if anything, of them in 
their early business life. And after these securities came into existence and were 
recognized, some way had to be devised to make them efficient from a business point 
of view, so that they could pass from seller to buyer with practical immunity from 
hidden equities. That is, so that the innocent purchaser could take them with the 
least possible danger from undisclosed frauds, and irregularities which might have 
occurred and raised equities between the former owners. They do pass like money, 
practically speaking ; and yet not one of the possessors of these great fortunes can, 
with the aid of the most learned counsel, know just what his rights are. If his safe 
is broken open and the thief steals his stock certificates, endorsed in blank, he need 
have no fear before a California, an Alabama, a Nevada, or even a New York court, 
for the thief cannot give good title to them ; and the original owner can reclaim 
them from any one in whose hands he may find them. But in Pennsylvania it has 
been said that a jury must say whether he was negligent in leaving them endorsed 
in blank. If he carelessly dropped them out of his pocket his negligence would 
still further complicate the question. Now, if the lost or stolen property had been 
coupon bonds, payable to bearer and not yet due, the innocent purchaser from the 
finder or the thief would own them, in New York; but if this occurred in London, 
the Lord Chancellor himself could not say what the rights of the parties were. 

Now, when we consider that all these securities are choses in action and that a 
chose in action is not even assignable, at common law, and when we realize that 
this mass of securities, aggregating millions of millions, have come into existence so 
reeently and in sufficient quantity to absorb the available capital of the commercial 
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world, and that they have not only come into existence but have found for them- 
selves, through the exigencies of commerce, a means of passing safely from hand to— 
hand, in opposition to and in spite of the existing common law, we see the import- 
ance of the securities themselves and the vital necessity of studying the modified 
laws governing their transfer. 


TRANSFER OF SECURITIES—VARYING STATE LAWs. 


The law governing monetary securities and their transfer is, therefore, in an un 
settled state as yet. Each State of this Union has rules of its own, often in conflict 
with the rules of other States and those of the Federal Government ; and all of these 
are often opposed to the English rules governing the same subject. ‘The reason of 
this unfortunate condition is that the law, as it now exists, is the result of a new 
growth, as yet incomplete, and yielding in its development to the exigencies and 
demands of circumstances as they arise. 

Commercial necessity is the germ from which the law of the transfer of monetary 
securities has sprung. In fact, we might almost say, keep in mind always what 
commerce peremptorily demands, and sooner or later the law will find a way to 
reach the end. The necessities of commerce have called these securities into life ; 
and the same power has successfully invoked the courts and the legislatures to facil- 
itate their transfer. Sometimes by the recognition and approval of well-established 
customs, sometimes by the application of well-settled principles, sometimes by cre- 
ating new ones, and sometimes unwillingly and only when the legislature has come 
to the aid of the commercial world and enacted new laws, the courts have steadily 
extended the doctrine that these securities must, so far as prudence will allow, pass 
from hand to hand like money or like a promissory note, and that the present 
holder should have good title in spite of any rights which might have existed be- 
tween prior holders. In other words, the tendency has been to admit new classes 
of securities to the category of negotiable instruments; and when a security could 
not properly be classed as negotiable, to apply other doctrines which made it, in 
facility and safety of transfer, approximate to a negotiable instrument. 

The common law is and always has been proverbially formal, conservative and 
often bigoted. It has grown out of customs and usages to the contrary of which 
the memory of man doth not run; but occasionally some urgent necessity has arisen 
which could not await this slow growth, and instead of a growth we find a rapid 
change, more like a revolution. It is only when some such grave necessity arises 
that we see ‘‘ the Justice, with beard of formal cut; full of wise saws and modern 
instances,” driven from his stronghold of ancient precedents by an overruling legis- 
lative power, or yielding from sheer necessity to some new element in society, 
morals or commerce. 

The necessities of commerce, assisted at times by legislative powers, have suc- 
cessfully inaugurated such a revolution in the law of monetary securities ; and to 
this revolution the world owes its present commercial prosperity and its great enter- 
prises, founded, as they are, on securities which the rules of the old common law 
would render practically worthless. 

Thus far I have been speaking of the modern securities with which we are fa- 
miliar. There had been bonds and stocks and shares long before, and to understand 
the present situation we must briefly consider the history of the securities which 
were their predecessors. 


ORIGIN OF GREAT BRITAIN’s PuBLic DEBT. 
A little more than two hundred years ago, in 1693, the British Parliament passed 
an Act granting to their majesties William and Mary certain excises or duties on 
malt liquors. These excises or duties were to be held as security for loans to their 
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_ majesties of a million pounds sterling; and it was hoped, in this way, to raise a 

million pounds to carry on the war with France. Each subscriber to an amount of 
one hundred pounds was entitled to name a life which should receive an annuity 
during its continuance—that is, to name some individual who should, as long as he 
lived, reccive a certain percentage on the loan every year. As the number of lives 
diminished, the annuities or dividends were to be divided between the survivors 
until the number decreased to seven. The loan was speedily taken ; and thus, only 
two hundred years ago, by a system akin to tontine life insurance, which the Ital] 
ian, Tonti, had brought to Cardinal Mazarin forty years before, a million pounds 
was raised for the Government, and the present national debt of Great Britain was 
inaugurated. That debt was afterward increased to about four thousand millions 
of dollars, and yet, when William and Mary raised their million pounds, Louis 
looked across the channel with amazement and exclaimed, ‘‘ My little cousin, the 
Prince of Orange, is fixed in the saddle.” 

I may be criticised for agreeing with Mr. Knight, that this loan of 1693 was the 
foundation of the national debt of England. I am aware that an eminent English 
Judge has bestowed the honor on an Act of 1697; but I do not see how he can 
ignore the Act of ’93. And I am aware, too, that Mr. Macaulay says: 

“There can be no greater error than to imagine the device of meeting the exigencies of 
the State by loans was imported into our island by William Third. From a period of immem- 
orial antiquity it had been the practice of every English Government to contract debts. 
What the revolution introduced was the practice of honestly paying them.” 

But it seems to me that Mr. Macaulay must have been swayed by a feeling of 
insular pride when he made this statement. He admits that the previous practice 
of the Government had been not to pay, and it seems to me that the previous, so- 
called, debts were nothing but extortions and robberies. 

For instance, the wife of Hugh de Neville paid two hundred hens for a visit to 
her husband in prison. Richard the First forced his subjects to give up money in 
proportion to their wealth for the deliverence of the Holy Sepulcher, and said he 
would sell London itself rather than give up the crusade. He sold the property of 
the Kingdom, and, on his return, took it all back, on the ground that he had no 
right to alienate it. John imprisoned the mistresses of the priests to extort money 
from them. Henry the Third seized property and borrowed largely, promising 
high rates of interest ; promises which Parliament refused to ratify. Edward the 
First took the money and plate of the monasteries and churches, feigning a voyage 
to the Holy Land, and when he had collected the funds, refused to go. Richard 
the Second pawned the crown jewels Edward the Fourth, who was called the 
handsomest tax gatherer, kissed a widow who gave more than was expected; 
whereupon she doubled the gift, in expectation of a second kiss. Henry the Eighth 
was a noted robber. Elizabeth exacted large sums for New Years’ gifts and loans ; 
and when she had more than she needed, reloaned it to the lenders at seven per 
cent., although she paid them no interest. It is true that Charles, in 1672, having 
raised about thirteen hundred thousand pounds for the Dutch war, was practically 
compelled to leave one-half of this sum at interest. And this has been called the 
origin of the English debt. But the King appropriated one-half of the amount he 
owed and promised to pay the other half only under compulsion. ‘‘ Thus it would 
seem,” Mr. Francis says, ‘‘ the exchequer of the earlier monarchs was in the pockets 
of the people ; that of Henry the Eighth in the suppressed monasteries ; Elizabeth 
in the corporations, and Charles the Second wherever he could find it.” 

In 1717, about twenty-five years after the million pounds loan of William and 
Mary, the father of Alexander Pope, the poet, died, leaving the remnant of his 
diminished savings hoarded in a chest ; because, in his day, there was no convenient 
security in which a prudent man could invest his money. The old man had retired 
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many years before with twenty thousand pounds, in a strong box ; and he had been 
spending his hoard while deriving no profit from it, for years, because he could not 
get an income from his money and at the same time have it available.* Money had 
been scarce, and no large amount of it had been seeking investment. A little while 
before the death of Mr. Pope the income of an eminent merchant was quoted at 
four hundred pounds per annum, and that of another, not quite so distinguished, 
was estimated at two hundred pounds. True, a good deal was locked up in the 
strong boxes of the goldsmiths, on which a sort of check could be drawn, but living 
on the income of personal property was then practically unknown. The necessity, 
however, had now arisen. A great deal of money had accumulated in the money 
chests, and the little Government loan, which was soon increased, was a small chan- 
nel through which to empty the strong boxes of England into the current of remu- 
nerative investment. 

Many Government loans followed this, in quick succession, and were eagerly 
taken. And then came a period of speculation such as never had been known be- 
fore. It is true that, earlier in the century, the citizens of Holland had become af- 
flicted with the tulip mania and, for a few months, they complacently smoked their 
pipes and sold tulips for two thousand and twenty-five hundred florinsapiece. One 
tulip was worth two gray horses and complete harness, and another brought twelve 
acres of land. One man made sixty thousand florins in a few weeks; and, fora 
short time, they dreamed that poverty was forever banished from Holland. Then 
came the crash, of course, as in all such speculations. Everybody was tulip-poor, 
and they went back to their legitimate business, to retrieve their losses. But this 
was a strange, unaccountable mania, of short duration, not to be compared to the 
years of wild speculation in England in *‘ bubble ” days. 


RIsE OF THE SPECULATIVE MANIA. 


From the time of this first Government loan down through the first twenty years 
of the last century the craze for speculation so possessed England that the people 
were almost bankrupted, and the possibility of return for the use of money, though 
now legitimate, stimulated the gambling spirit which, I suppose, must be admitted 
to exist in all men’s minds. 

Many causes combined to bring about the disasters of ‘‘ bubble” days. The re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes sent thousands of refugees to England, skilled arti- 
ficers in all trades ; and as the Bill of Rights in 1689 guaranteed to them liberty and 
property rights, their immigration stimulated business and trade to a tremendous 
degree. The Royal Exchange was crowded with brokers, dealing in wonderful 
French silks, satins, clocks and cutlery, and a great commercial revival followed. 
Immediately after this came the new solid Government loans in such abundance 
that in 1697—at the time of the peace of Ryswick—they reached the sum of twenty - 
one and a half million pounds. Speculation in the Government funds became gen- 
eral. The brokers, in 1689, had moved from the Royal Exchange to Change Alley, 
a large unoccupied space, and made Johnson’s coffee house their headquarters, 
where they could have more room for their increasing business, and here they dealt 
in Government stocks and in corporation shares. It is amusing to read into what 
disrepute the brokers fell in carrying on this new business. A contemporary writer, 
in 1701, says: ‘‘ They can ruin men silently, undermine and impoverish, diddle them 
out of their money by the strange, unheard-of engines of interest, discount, trans- 
fers, tallies, debentures, shares, projects and the devil and all of figures and hard 
names.” Another author, writing some years later, says of the Stock Exchange, 


*The constantly increasing national debt was open to him, of course, but as a loyal 
Papist he could not conscientiously loan his money to what he considered a usurping govern- 
ment. 
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then established : ‘‘ This destructive hydra, this new corporation of hell.” And 
another: ‘‘ The villainy of stock jobbing is called a mystery or machine of trade.” 
From which I gather that our chroniclers must have been on the wrong side of the 
market. 

Soon the Government stocks and the existing company shares were insufticient 
for the speculations of the people. For in 1693 there were only three of the great 
joint stock companies in existence—the East India, the Royal African and the Hud. 
son Bay. New companies were formed to do almost everything. Many of those 
first established were worthy business enterprises, but they were followed by a rare 
collection of fraudulent schemes to swindle the people, now delirious with the new 
speculative fever. Companies were formed without any foundation or charter, and 
lotteries were conducted in tradesmen’s shops. It was necessary only to issue a 
prospectus of a Spanish jackass company, or a periwig, or quicksilver fixation com- 
pany, or to advertise a lottery at Mrs. Low’s, the milliner’s, and every share of stock 
was taken and every chance was bought. Corporations were formed for any and 
every project which might tempt the speculator. One to raise wrecks on the Irish 
coast, another to extract oil from sunflower seeds, another for the desalification of 
salt water, to ameliorate children’s fortunes, to make malleable metal from quick- 
silver, to curtain all the houses in London, the rich with elaborate fabrics, and the 
cottages with inexpensive draperies, to suppress all diseases, to fatten hogs, “ for a - 
wheel for a perpetual motion,” and one ‘‘ for subscribing two millions to a certain 
promising or profitable design which will hereafter be promulgated.” Prices rose 
to fabulous premiums on nothing. The value of the shares of these companies at 
the market price was five hundred million pounds sterling, which was five times as 
much as the circulating medium of all Europe and twice as much as the value of 
the fee simple of all the land in the Kingdom of Great Britain. 

These companies were, some of them, nothing but paper ; some not even that ; 
only a subscription book. A shilling would get a receipt for a share in the morning, 
and in the afternoon the shilling and the man with the receipt book were gone, as 
likely as not, with a million or two subscribed, as Mr. Anderson says he well remem- 
bers. Every one was involved. The Prince of Wales, afterwards George the 
Second, was the Governor of a Welsh copper company, and infatuated, like every 
one else, refused to retire from the management until the ministers threatened to 
prosecute the company, and gave him a bonus of forty thousand pounds. And the 
prudent Walpole, who opposed the craze, nevertheless thought it wise to profit by 
it, and bought some of the South Sea Company’s stock, which he easily sold at a 
thousand per cent. profit, and remarked that this was very satisfactory to him. 
Poor Gay had twenty thousand pounds profit, and Dr. Arbuthnot advised him to 
sell. Gay did not do so. and was ruined. Arbuthnot did not have the courage to 
take his own advice, and lost two thousand pounds, and remarked philosophically, 
‘*T have only two thousand more stairs to ascend.” 

When Sir Isaac Newton was asked about the bubble he said he ‘‘ could calculate 
the motions of erratic bodies, but not the madness of a multitude.” And a historian 
remarks that if Sir Isaac did not speculate he was, perhaps, the only person not 
seized with that mania. 

All this was the legitimate result of natural causes. It was the rush of the 
pent-up money in the strong boxes, which had found an outlet ; and the people lost 
their heads over the chance of remuneration, and threw their money away as fast 
as they could. The stock of the Welsh Copper Company, in which the Prince of 
Wales was interested, was absolutely worthless. Only £4, 2s., 6d., per cent. had 
been paid in, and it went to ninety-five per cent. The Lusting Company, witha 
capital valued at one million two hundred thousand pounds on which only £5, 2s., 
6d. per cent. had been paid in, went to one hundred and twenty. The York Build- 
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ing Company, with the same capital, on which ten pounds was paid in, went to 
three hundred and five; and the South Sea stock rose from one hundred to one 
thousand pounds per share. But this wild mania for speculation, of course, ended 
in disaster. The ‘‘ Bubble Act” was passed in 1720, ostensibly to check the evil, 
but it gave a practical monopoly to the South Sea Company, which absorbed the 
Government’s funds. Although debentures were paying from seven to nine per 
cent. at this time, the whole issue of seven and one-half million pounds of South 
Sea stock was taken, and the rush for it was so great that the Bank of England had 
to set tables in the streets to make the transfers. This company prosecuted its 
fraudulent rivals, and in exposing them ruined itself. In August, 1720, its stock 
sold at a thousand pounds a share, on a par of a hundred pounds. On the 18th it 
had fallen to eight hundred and fifiy pounds, a month later to four hundred pounds, 
and before September was over to one hundred and seventy pounds, and the bubble 
had burst. So at last speculation ruined every one. 

About the same time France was passing through a similar ordeal. John Law, 
a Scotchman, who ‘‘ left his country for his country’s good,” after he had been con- 
demned to death for killing his antagonist in a duel, had wandered over Europe, 
seeking royal favor to carry out his financial schemes. The King of Sicily seemed 
to favor them at first, but finally rejected them, saying ‘‘I am not powerful enough 
to ruin myself.” Louis the Fourteenth also refused his support, but after his death 
Law found favor with the Regent, and established the Mississippi Company, which 
was to import the wealth of Louisana. It was, in effect, the same fairy tale that 
was told in England Shares rose in a day to fabulous prices, and people were 
crushed to death in the mad crowd that surged through the Rue Quincampoix, 
where the transactions were carried on. Fortunes were made, on paper, by every- 
one who dealt in the shares. Even a poor old cripple, who loaned his hump back 
for a table, was said to have made a fortune from the wild speculators who wrote 
their transfers on his back. A footman who suddenly amassed a fortune, purchased 
a beautiful equipage for himself, and, in the excitement of the moment, when it 
drove up to his door, forgot his changed position and mounted behind as usual. 
Of course this could not last long. Panic and ruin soon came, and all Paris was 
singing : 

**On Monday I bought share on share; 
On Tuesday I was a millionaire; 
On Wednesday took a grand abode; 
On Thursday in my carriage rode; 


On Friday drove to the opera ball; 
On Saturday came to the pauper’s hall.” 


The existence of this era of ‘‘ bubbles,” so-called, may seem to conflict with the 
statement made as to the recent origin of monetary securities. But most of the so- 
called companies in England were illegal, and I have been unable to find any posi- 
tive proof that they issued tangible securities of any kind. A receipt was given for 
a small payment on account, for a share, and then passed from hand to hand, each 
man buying at a higher price and seeking to find some other speculator more hope- 
ful than himself. One company issued what were called ‘‘ Club Permits,” which 
sold as high as sixty guineas apiece. But they were nothing but pieces of playing 
cards, stamped with the seal of the Club Tavern, in wax, but unsigned and the 
purchaser was told that he would have permission to subscribe when the company 
was formed for stock in a company to manufacture sail cloth. Many of the com- 
panies were lotteries, like the ‘‘ Royal Academy’s Company,” for instance, which 
issued 20,000 tickets at twenty shillings each. Two thousand prizes were to be 
drawn, and the holders of these tickets were to be educated in every branch of 
learning. But such lottery tickets and receipts for shares in impossible and fraudu- 
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lent schemes could hardly be called securities. And I can find no authentic record of 
certificates of stock until many years after this period. Certainly they were not 
known to the courts, for, in 1770, Lord Mansfield says of stock certificates : ‘‘ It is 
a new species of property arisen within the compass of a few years.” 

Perhaps the best illustration of the recent innovation of paper securities js 
afforded by the ownership of the corporate debt of England, which is not repre- 
sented by bonds, but by what is called Government stock. Almost all the debt of 
England consists of the funded debt, so-called, and the greater part of this is made 
up of ‘‘consols,” which is an abbreviation of ‘‘ consolidated stocks,” of which we 
read every day in the papers, and the price of consols is the financial pulse of 
England. Consols were created in 1752, by the Statute 25 of George the Second, 
Chapter 27. But no scrap of paper ever represented a consol, until, to facilitate 
commerce, in 1870, a statute was passed allowing the Government to issue certifi- 
cates to represent them. The property that all the world asked the price of every 
day was unrepresented by any monetary securities until 1870, and even now very 
few certificates have been issued. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH CONSOLS. 


Now, this is a consol, and this is its history : 

Originally, someone had loaned the Government a hundred pounds, and the Gov- 
ernment had caused his name to be enrolled on its books as a creditor, from whom 
it had received that amount, and to whom some day it might, if it chose, repay it. 
It need never do so ; but until it did, it must pay him an annuity of three pounds. 
That is, he received three per cent. on his money as long as the Government chose 
to keep it, but the Government could pay it back at any time it chose to do so. 
This creditor then owned a consol. That is he owned sucha debt from the Govern- 
ment as I have just described. If he wished to transfer what rights he had—that 
is, his three per cent. per annum—and the right to his one hundred pounds when, 
if ever, the Government chose to return it, he could goto the Bank of England with 
his transferee and receive the purchase price from him and the stock would be trans- 
ferred to the man paying the consideration, and that man’s name would be placed 
on the Government book in the place of the former owner, and thereafter the trans- 
feree would receive the three pounds a year, and the hundred pounds if it was ever 
paid back. But no paper passed except the receipt for the purchase money which 
was given by the seller to the buyer, and which the bank official checked with a red 
mark. These receipts were not certificates of ownership, and were seldom pre- 
served ; never except for purposes of identification when the new owner went to 
draw his first dividend. After that they were destroyed. It is true that, in old 
times, the owner of a consol was given a tally, which was nothing but a block of 
wood with notches on it, split in two so that a portion of each notch should be on 
each half, and the Government kept one-half and the owner of the stock the other 
half. These showed the state of the account between the Government and its credi- 
tor, but this was an antiquated system of keeping accounts, brought down from 
the days when writing was little known, and at last they were abolished by Act ot 
Parliament and burned. There were so many of them that when they were thrown 
into the furnaces these became superheated, and the Parliament Houses burned 
down, which perhaps served the authorities right for keeping up the antiquated 
system so long. 


EARLY METHOD OF DEALING IN STOCKS. 


In reading the history of these old days we realize the truth of the saying that 
there is nothing new except that-which has been forgotten. Although they had no 
such paper representatives of their interests and choses in action as we have now, 
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we find they had many of the customs, practices and expedients which we are ac- 
customed to think are the outgrowth of the present financial conditions. They had 
their long and short sales, and did all they could to suppress them, and we read of 
them. ‘‘ Moreover, great numbers of contracts were made for taking many of them 
at a future time, and also for puts and refusals of them, at very high prices.” We 
find one authority of the time saying that ‘‘ the sale of stock for future delivery, 
when you do not have the stock, is nothing else than a wager.” So true in many 
cases, but now ingeniously avoided by the courts. They rigged the market by 
false rumors, as in the case of the report of Queen Anne’s death. They had their 
emissaries on the the battle field to send back the latest news by couriers, for stock 
jobbing purposes. And it is said that “‘the wealthy Hebrew, Medina, who accom- 
panied Marlborough in all his campaigns, administered to the avarice of the great 
captain by an annuity of six thousand pounds per annum, and repaid himself by ex- 
presses containing intelligence of these great battles which fire the English blood to 
hear them named. And Ramillies, Oudenarde and Blenheim administered as much 
to the purse of the Hebrew as they did to the glory of England.” And a wise coun- 
‘gelor, in the last century, says: ‘*The jobbing brokers and their principals, the 
whole body of jobbers, must live, and as their subsistence depends on your false 
hopes and fears, they must form interested schemes to deceive you, or starve, for 
frequent variations in the prices of the funds are their aliment.” 

We find again in regard to their mining shares that, ‘‘First they pretend a 
mighty fund of gold, silver or copper to have been discovered in a piece of ground, 
of their knowledge.” And then the historian tells us how the company would buy 
this for its lucky subscribers. And we find an interesting question of law decided, 
not by the courts, but by a vote of the shareholders of the South Sea Company, of 
1457, against 150, that ‘‘ Every proprietor who has had or shall have stock trans- 
ferred to him in the company’s transfer book be entitled to the sum so transferred 
upon producing a receipt for the same, witnessed by the clerk attending the trans- 
fer books, providing there appears no fraud on the part of the purchaser.” 

In this case the power of attorney on which the stock was transferred was 
forged, and it is true that to-day a certificate issued on such forged power of at- 
torney would give no rights tu the holder, but only to his transferee. But when 
we remember the method of transfer in those days (which was the same as that I 
have described in the case of consols) we see that the stockholders adopted the view 
which is held by our courts to-day ; that the company, by its representation, had 
induced the transferee to pay money. And as there were no certificates in those 
days, but the money was paid at the time the transfer was made under the forged 
power, it was the representation of the company, by the transfer, which induced 
the payment of the money. Whereas, to-day the company’s certificate would induce 
no payment until the second transferee took the stock, because the first transfer had 
taken place and the money had been paid upon the delivery of the old certificate 
and before the company issued its new certificate. 

We find also a moneyed aristocracy created by this sudden accession of wealth. 
And, says the historian, ‘‘ Then came first a money aristocracy. And one Quare, a 
Quaker and watchmaker, after speculating successfully in Change Alley, was of 
sufficient importance to invite to the marriage feast of his daughter, Sarah Jennings, 
Duchess of Marlborough, who with three hundred guests of distinction graced the 
wedding entertainment.” 

Let me give one more instructive illustration, although I do not wish to meddle 
with politics. The money had been clipped to such an extent that it was found 
necessary, early in the reign of William, to recoin it. And in 1692 a law was passed 
imposing a fine of five pounds upon any one refusing to take clipped or cracked 

money. But, says the commentator, “‘the evil ‘was not to be cured in this way. 
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No Act of Parliament could make a piece of silver intrinsically worth, for instance, 
less than twelve pence, pass for a shilling. If dealers could not have the price for 
their goods in money of sufficient weight, they raised the price, and the law which 
compelled them to take the clipped money did not and could not prevent them from 
allowing discount to those who brought them shillings, six-pences or half crowns 
of the full weight, or from receiving gold coin for more than its legal value in silver. 
So that, except that it occasioned some inconvenience, this enactment proved quite 
ineffectual.’ 
In France a similar thing happened. And the same commentator says : 
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“In May, 1718, new Louis d’Ors and new silver coins were coined in France, which were to 
pass for considerably more than their intrinsic value, much to the detriment of the commerce 
of France, and all the old moneys heavier than this new coin were called in. And to make 
this foolish and wicked scheme appear somewhat uniform, the prices of gold and silver bul- 
lion were hereby to be accommodated to it. Foolish it was, because the moneyed part of 
the world were too wise not to take advantage thereof to the detriment of the State; and 
wicked, as it brought great misery upon many thousands of individuals.” 
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And an edict of that year recites, ‘‘that by thus stamping a higher value on 
the gold and silver coins of France gold and silver from other countries would be 
brought thither in great abundance.” 

This was written by a man who remembered those days, but it might have done’ 
service on the stump, in our last presidential campaign. 
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INTRODUCTION OF LEGITIMATE MONETARY SECURITIES. 


The rise of legitimate monetary securities came long after ‘‘ bubble days.” In- 
creased wealth, a progressive spirit, and the great inventions of this century have 
called into existence the millions of millions of these securities now in circulation, 
and the necessities of business activity have forced the conservative spirit of the law 
to invoke new principles, and sometimes to override time-honored rules to facilitate 
their transfer. 

Modern inventions have done more than anything else to bring about these re- 
sults. Sixty years ago railroads were little known; now the securities of these 
roads in this country alone amount to over nine thousand millions, or many times 
the national debt ; and in England there are about four thousand millions, or half 
as many more. Telegraph lines are new, too; and now this country is covered by 
a network of nearly a million miles of wires, over which about a hundred millions 
of messages have been sent ina year. Telephones are a very recent invention ; 
steamships are not old ; and following in their wake comes the great mass of com- 
mercial, mining and industrial corporations. 

The money invested in all these is represented by stocks and bonds, and these 
stocks and bonds, founded on great and valuable inventions and enterprises, are 
true securities, in marked contrast to the tontines, receipts and lottery tickets of 
‘‘bubble ” days, founded by the cupidity of knaves upon the credulity of an igno- 
rant but prosperous people. 

Property is generally unwieldy, and money was formerly used to exchange it. 
Now, in the larger growth of great enterprises, monetary securities represent aggre- 
gations of property in the commercial world ; and natural products, with the labor 
expended on them, become entities passing from hand to hand in fractions on bits of 
paper. 

Now, monetary securities are generally choses in action, and choses in action, as 
we have seen, are not even assignable at common law. Bills of exchange became 
negotiable at an early day, but promissory notes were not until made so by statute 
of the Third and Fourth of Anne, in 1705. Coupon bonds were not negotiable until 
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recently in this country, and it is a question whether they are or not, now, in Eng- 
land. Certificates of stock are not negotiable, to-day, in England or here. 

How is it that this great mass of monetary securities passes safely from hand to 
hand, almost like gold dollars, under the protection of the law? How is it that 
thousands of millions of these securities, more than the combined national debts of 
Russia, England, Germany and the United States, more than half of the national 
debts of the world, have recently been transferred in one of the exchanges alone— 
the New York Stock Exchange—in a single year; and it is a question whether or 
not the transactions made at the exchange are, on their face, binding at law. But 
the broker who, in this hubbub of the exchange, where his voice cannot be heard, 
holds up his fingers and receives in reply a nod, knows he has bought fifty or one- 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of property, and the existence of the Statute of 
Frauds does not disturb his well-founded confidence that the property will be de- 
livered. 

These are interesting questions, but they are answered in two words: commer- 
cial necessity. 

The increase of capital, modern invention, the progressive spirit of to day, ap- 
palled by the magnitude of no enterprise, have burst the bonds of the common law, 
and one by one, have, by liberal decisions or by legislative enactment, forced new 
classes of property within the sacred limits of negotiability; or, failing to obtain 
admission for them, have invoked other principles to aid their transfer and remove 
restrictions from commerce. But failing sometimes to accomplish the end by these 
means, and finding the law inadequate to the necessities, or supposed necessities, of 
business, they have, as in the case of the transfers at the New York Stock Exchange, 
simply disregarded it. 

The law has often yielded to necessity, and when it has not, then ‘‘ necessity 
knows no law.” 


REsuLTs EVOLVED BY COMMERCIAL NECESSITY. 


By studying the history of these securities we find that commercial necessity is, 
and always has been, the fundamental principle on which the law governing the 
transfer of all monetary securities rests and is building. I mean that commercial 
necessity which demands for a security facility of transfer, greater or less according 
to its nature and use, out of which grows the custom or usage generally adopted. 

This principle has been made effective in several ways. 

What the merchants have found convenient and necessary they have adopted as 
a custom ; and the result has been, 

(4) The courts have accepted the custom, and it has become a part of the law 
merchant. 

As an illustration of this we have the recognition of foreign bills of exchange as 
negotiable. 

From a very early day it had been the custom of merchants to treat foreign bills 
of exchange as negotiable. This was the first step sanctioned by the courts. The 
reason for the rule is obvious. There were no telegraphs, railroads or steamships 
in those days, and such bills, traveling from one country to another, or even from 
one county to another, when traveling and communication were so difficult, became 
clouded by innumerable disabilities and equities; and if these might be urged 
against a bona fide holder for value, no one would have dared to advance money on 
them or to purchase them. So foreign bills of exchange were made negotiable in 
1604. (1st of James First.) Nextcame inland bills of exchange, which were recog- 
nized as negotiable in 1636, for the same reason. Being used as money, it was nec- 
essary that they should approximate as nearly as possible to money in their attrib- 
utes and functions. Now, money of itself would be of little use as a universal 
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medium of exchange if a lost or stolen gold dollar or a bank bill could be taken by 
the former owner wherever he might find it. If this were so, men could mark their 
money or make a note of the numbers of the bills in their pocketbooks, and they 
could then take these dollars or bills out of another man’s pocket, no matter how 
innocently he might have acquired them in the course of his business. If they were 
not negotiable you never would know when you might have to give up the money 
in your pocket to some one who, long ago, had had his pocket picked of the same 
coins or bills. Money and securities representing money, to be practically useful, 
must be negotiable, or as nearly so as possible, for the protection of business men 
who use them in the place of money. 

(o) The courts have rejected the custom and the legislature has interposed in be- 
half of commerce by enactment. To illustrate this, we will take the case of promis- 
sory notes. The merchants had treated them as negotiable, probably, for a very 
long time, when, in 1703, in the case of Clarke vs. Martine (2nd of Lord Raymond, 
757), Lord Holt, in a somewhat unjudicial burst of temper, declared that they were 
not negotiable, and that the attempt to make them so “‘ proceeded,” as he said, 
‘‘from the obstinancy and ungovernableness of the merchants, who were endeavoring 
to set the law of Lombard street above the law of Westminster Hall.” This disas- 
trous decision was followed by the statute in the 8rd and 4th of Anne, in 1705, by 
which it was declared that promissory notes should be ‘‘ endorsable over in the same 
manner as inland bills of exchange are or may be, according to the custom of 
merchants.” Again, in 1811, in Glyn vs. Baker (18 East, 509), the court intimated 
that the East India Company’s bonds, which were a receipt for money and an obli- 
gation to repay the same and to pay interest, were not negotiable. This caused 
great alarm in the business world, and Parliament passed a law making these securi- 
ties negotiable. 

(c) The courts have extended the application of other rules to legalize and justify 
established customs and facilitate the transfer of securities. The denial of the right 
of stoppage zn transitu, as against a bona fide transferee of a bill of lading, in the 
great case of Lickbarrow vs. Mason, is an illustration of this. But, perhaps, the 
best—and we cannot consider them all—is the quasi negotiability, so-called, given 
to certificates of stock. The English case of Swan vs. the NV. B. A. Company (7 
Hurlst & Noam, 603), the case of the New York and New Haven Railroad vs. Schuyler 
(84 N. Y. 53) and the case of McNeil vs. the Tenth National Bank (46 N. Y.) are high 
authorities for the proposition that a security by nature non-negotiable and repre- 
senting rights but not money, may, on the principle of estoppel, be held by the in- 
nocent holder for value against the owner. It was left for that splendid judge, 
Rapallo, to state the proposition better than it ever has been stated before or since ; 
and I quote from his opinion in the McNeil case : 


*“ There is another well-known principle of law which applies to this case, viz: Of two in- 
nocent parties, he who by his act has caused the damage shall suffer. The man who endorses 
upon this certificate not only a transfer of the stock which it represents but an unlimited 
power of disposition of it and then delivers this certificate to a trusted agent, is an innocent 
party ; so is the purchaser from the dishonest agent. But he who delivered the certificate so 
endorsed in blank, and gave the wrongdoer the opportunity to cause loss to innocent third 
parties, shall be deemed estopped, as against an innocent purchaser for value, from denying 
that he delivered this security for the purpose for which it has been used. And so, on the 
principle of estoppel, the certificate of stock becomes, for the most part, practically negoti- 
able; not from any quality of negotiability that the certificate possesses, but on the ground 
of estoppel. The mere possession of chattels by whatever means acquired, if there be no 
other evidence of property or authority to sell, from the true owner, will not enable the pos- 
sessor to give a good title. (Per Denio, J. In Colville vs. Hill, 4 Den. 323.) Butif the owner 
intrust to another not merely possession of the property but also written evidence, over his 
own signature, of title theretoand of an unconditional power of disposition over it, the case 
is vastly different. This document was signed by the plaintiff, and its effect must now be 
considered. The holder of such a certificate and power possesses all the external indicia of 
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title to the stock and, apparently, unlimited power of disposition over it. Such then being 
the nature and effect of the documents with which the plaintiff in'rusted his brokers, what 
position does he occupy towards persons who, in reliance upon those documents, have in 
good faith advanced money to the brokers or their assigns on a pledge of the shares? When 
he asserts his title and claims, as against them, that he could not be deprived of his property 
without his consent, cannot he be truly answered that, by leaving the certificate in the hands 
of his brokers, accompanied by an instrument bearing his own signature, which purported 
to be executed for a consideration and to convey the title away from him and to empower 
the bearer of it irrevocably to dispose of the stock, he in fact substituted his trust in the 
honesty of his brokers for the control which the law gives over his own property; and that 
the consequence of a betrayal of the trust should fall upon him who reposed it rather than 
upon innocent strangers from whom the brokers were thereby enabled to obtain their 
money ?” 


I have quoted at length from this admirable decision, because it seems to prove 
so succinctly and conclusively the fundamental proposition in the transfer of mone- 
tary securities laid down in the Swan case and the Schuyler case, viz.: ‘‘ The in- 
justice of allowing a party to be the author of his own misfortune and then charging 
the consequences upon others.” 

So, by the privilege of estoppel, many securities approach, in the facility of their 
tran-fer, the freedom of true negotiability. 

(d) Again, the courts have recognized the intent of parties as shown by a custom 
of market or trade, and have incorporated the custom into a contract. So we see 
that contracts between brokers on the exchanges are binding upon them according 
to the custom of the exchange, although otherwise invalid, and are also binding 
on customers dealing through them, who knew of the custom and are deemed to 
have adopted it, because they employed agents who must deal according to certain 
customs; and the principal must have authorized their acts in accordance with these 
customs. This seems to be the true principle, Markham vs. Jaudon, 41 N. Y., not- 
withstanding. 

Now, keeping in mind that commercial necessity which demands for a security 
such facility of transfer as its nature requires and the custom which has actually 
been adopted in regard to it, we find that this principle which I stated a little while 
ago, viz., the injustice of allowing a party to be the author of his own misfortune 
and then charging the consequences upon others (or in other words the negligence 
or fault of the owner), is found to enter into almost every case involving the transfer 
of monetary securities. 

This principle lies at the bottom of ali three of the tests given by Mr. Daniels, 
viz.: 

First: Has the party sought to be charged created an agency or trust by means 
of which fraud has been committed? 

Second: Has he deliberately given the appearance of validity to the instrument? 

Third: Has he been guilty of negligence? 

All three of these tests rest in the fault of the owner, and this principle has been 
very generally appl.ed to all kinds of securities, whether representatives of money 
or not. 

Now, I do not ignore the difference between a purely negotiable instrument and 
one quasi negotiable, so called, where the title rests in estoppel. Ido not overlook 
the difference between title by negotiability and title by estoppel; and I remember, 
too, that mala fides must be shown to divest the title of a purchaser of a negotiable 
instrument; whereas, want of reasonable care will invalidate his title by estoppel. 
And I remember, too, as Mr. Daniels says, that ‘‘the negotiable instrument is the 
only species which carries by transfer a clear title and full measure.” But the dif- 
ference, I think, lies in the form and purpose of the instrument itself, out of which 
arises the necessity and the consequent custom as to its use. And it is a most inter- 
esting fact that the two priaciples of negotiability and estoppel have so far worked 
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together, especially in England, as new forms of securities have arisen, that few 
cases are based on the one independently of the other. It is true that Lord Mans- 
field, in Miller vs. Race, decided that a bank note, from its form and purpose, was 
essentially money; and so the man who robbed the mail could negotiate it, and that 
the Supreme Court of the United States immediately recognized the negotiability of 
a coupon bond from the nature of the instrument. 

But the cases in which the courts have conceded negotiability to instruments sim- 
ply on the ground that by their nature they were representatives of money, have 
been rare. In Gorgier vs. Mieville, a case often cited to prove that Prussian bonds 
had been held to be negotiable, the decision turned on proof of custom. In Lang vs, 
Smythe, in 1831, involving Neapolitan coupon bonds which had been misappropri- 
ated, the court left to the jury the question whether the bonds were negotiable and 
whether the purchaser had been so negligent as to lose the protection of the court. 
In Crouch vs. The Crédit Foncier, which is said to be an authority against the negoti- 
ability of coupon bonds, the decision turned on the forms of the conditions in the 
particular bond in question, and to some extent on proof of custom, and the great 
case of Goodwin vs. Robarts (followed by Rumball vs. The Metropolitan Bank), which 
it is said conceded negotiability to Russian scrip, entitling the holder to bonds of the 
Russian Goveroment, really turned on the question of estoppel. 

Now, let us take a few illustrations in which this principle of the negligence © 
or fault of the owner has been applied by the courts to all kinds of chattels, 
negotiable and non-negotiable. Let me start with the baldest illustration— 
a watch. It seems ridiculous to say a watchis quasi negotiable. But if I come into 
possession of a Jurgensen works in a Waterbury case, and wishing to dispose of it, 
I go to some rascally dealer who tells me it is a cheap affair, worth only ten dollars, 
and I sell it to him for ten dollars, he gets title to the watch, and if he sells it the 
next hour to an innocent purchaser for five hundred dollars, the customer can hold 
the watch against my claim, although I could have avoided the sale for fraud, and 
taken it away from the fraudulent jeweler at at any time before the rights of the 
innocent purchaser intervened. Now, this innocent purchaser got his rights, be- 
cause the jeweler had possession and actual title, and could give indefeasible title, 
although his was impeachable, while he held it. He gave better title than he had, 
and so in a way the watch was quasi negotiable. In this case, of course, there was 
an intention on my part, although I was defrauded, to pass the title, and it passed, 
and it was my fault and most stupid negligence. There are many other steps. For 
instance, a warehouse receipt, by delivery of which title to the goods does not pass, 
or a bill of lading, by delivery of which it does. But we cannot stop to consider 
each step, so let us pass toa certificate of stock. We have considered this at length, 
and the admirable decision of Judge Rapallo. The delivery of a certificate with in- 
tention to pass the title does pass the title. Perhaps you object that, in the 
watch case, there was intention to pass the title. In the McNeil case I admit there 
was none. But there was apparently unqualified ownership and unlimited agency. 
How can I claim secret trusts and secret instructions and deny my expressed inten- 
tions, against one deceived by such unequivocal proof of ownership and agency ? 
It is my own fault that I have given the opportunity to some one to deceive the in- 
noeent purchaser, and I should suffer rather than he. Let us take the so-called dif- 
ficult step into the realm of purely negotiable securities and consider a promissory 
note or a coupon bond. These may pass from a thief or a highway robber to an in- 
nocent purchaser for value, before maturity, and I cannot get them back any more 
than I could a dollar bill. Keep in mind the necessities of business which place 
these securities almost on the same footing as money, which they represent, and let 
us see whether the principle is not the same. Such securities, in this purely negoti- 
able form, have been considered commercial necessities. And though I could re- 
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take them from the thief and had no intention of giving him title, a title is presumed 
in the holder, from the nature of the instrument, and the innocent purchaser from 
a thief may hold them. Of course, there was no intention to pass title. And many 
interesting cases are said to turn on intention. But it seems tome that they turn on 
the point of negligence or fault of the owner. Let us look at one or two. A blind 
man is induced by fraud to signa note. We have high authority for the propo- 
sition that he cannot be held. And why? Not, I think, because he did not intend 
to execute the note, but because by his infirmity he could not know, and could not 
be at fault. Buta man who can read has apaper put before him, and accepts his 
friend’s assurance that it isa simple contract, and signs it. In point of fact it isa 
promissory note, which is negotiable. It is sold to an innocent holder, and the 
maker is held liable.* And why? Because I think he was negligent. Certainly 
he never intended to sign the note. And, lastly, I hand you a bill or a gold piece 
to keep for me for a few minutes while I am gone, and youspend it, I cannot get it 
back from the storekeeper, who supposed it was your money and sold you goods for 
it. You have no agency except to hold it for me. I had no intention of investing 
you with title, but the innocent merchant gets title to a universal medium of ex- 
change, and necessarily so. The principle is the same, although the presumption 
must be different in regard to different kinds of property. And these presumptions 
must be governed by the nature of the property and the requirements of commercial 
necessity. I may, and very naturally would, leave my horse hitched in front of 
your house, and I could do it with safety. A thief drives him off and sells him, the 
purchaser can claim no presumption of ownership from mere possession by the thief. 
The horse may have been hired, borrowed or stolen, and it is the purchaser’s busi- 
ness to find out whether the seller has title, but if I leave my pocketbook in the 
wagon I cannot get back the money from the keeper of the tavern where the thief 
has spent my money. A different rule must be applied to different kinds of prop- 
erty, and this the necessities of commercial life demand. But what was negligence 
in the case of the pocketbook was not negligence in the case of the horse, from the 
nature of the property. 

And, as another.and most important element of negligence or fault on my part 
in these transactions, let me suggest this: There is no reason, except for the pur- 
pose of p rsonal convenience, why I should carry about, or leave around promiscu- 
ously, or carelessly intrust to others, my property in a form which carries 
presumption of ownership. I have a means of protecting myself. I can register 
my bonds. I can endorse the name of a payee on a promissory note or I can fill up 
the blank on the back of my stock certificates, and I should be safe and could pro- 
tect myself in all these dealings with my rascally associates; but if I refuse to do 
this, if I choose to leave my stock endorsed in blank, to keep my own investments 
in a form payable to bearer, or to draw all my money out of the bank and carry the 
bills around in my pocket, it is my own fault. I take the risk, and I am at fault, 
in that I choose, for personal convenience, to run the risk which the law, with due 
regard to the necessities of commerce, says I must run for the convenience and pro- 
tection of the business world. 

A man must be responsible for his representations to his fellow man, and he can- 
not evade his responsibility to others by secret trusts or sealed instructions. No 


* This principle is well supported, but an extraordinary illustration of the application of 
the doctrine of negligence has, according to the cabled reports, just occurred in England. 
Young Lieutenant Clay was asked by his friend, Lord Nevill, to sign certain private papers 
as a witness only. The papers were covered so he could not ascertain their nature. He 
signed them, and they proved to be promissory notes for some eleven thousand pounds. On 
trial of suit, brought against Clay by a money lender who bought the notes, the judge asked 
the jury, “‘Was Clay in signing his name as he did, recklessly careless, thereby enabling 
Nevill to perpetrate a fraud?” The jury answered “No.” Verdict for defendant. 
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matter what reservations he may make, they are not available agaiost those with 
whom he deals, unless disclosed. I am aware that very recently our Court of 
Appeals has said in the case of Knox vs. The Eden Musee Company, that an agency 
to destroy is not an agency to use. But this statement must be qualified by the 
facts of the case. We must not be misled by this expression standing alone; the 
distinction could not be valid; for an agency to hold is not an agency to pledge, 
and an agency to pledge is not an agency to sell. The fundamental principle is 
that the agency, no matter how limited privately, is apparently unlimited, and as 
the restrictions were undisclosed, the innocent party was deceived. 

I have been pleased, since I wrote these notes, to find in one case, Wookcy vs. 
Pole (4th of Barnwell & Alderson, 1, 1820), the one deciding, in England, that ex- 
chequer bills were negotiable, each of the three grounds which we have been con- 
sidering, stated by the three judges, who reached the same conclusion. There were 
four judges sitting in the case. One said, dissenting from the others, that the ex- 
chequer bill was only an ordinary chattel, and in no sense negotiable; another that 
it was negotiable by custom; another that the owner had lost his title by estoppel, 
having negligently authorized the bearer, as his agent, to dispose of it; and another 
that the owner, by his negligence in keeping his property in that dangerous form, 
had given apparent title to the holder, and should lose his money. 

Now, one word as to the tendency to extend or restrict the freedom of transfer of 
these instruments. It was said long ago, in 1793, in Lickbarrow vs. Mason, by 
Buller, J.: ‘‘I beg leave to say that in all mercantile transactions one great point to 
be kept uniformly in view is to make the circulation and negotiation of property as 
quick, as easy and as certain as possible.” And this is in the line of commercial prog- 
ress. The pendulum is swinging, first towards that freedom of transfer which busi- 
ness, wisely or unwisely, demands, then back towards that conservatism which says 
that further freedom will be demoralizing and facilitate and promote gambling. 
This is a broad and debatable question. But I might remind those who would put 
restrictions upon freedom of transfer that the most unreasonable and wildest specu- 
lation ever known was in tulip bulbs, two hundred and sixty years ago; and the 
most widespread and disastrous was in corporation shares and lottery tickets, many 
years before a certificate of stock was ever thought of. 

The pendulum is swinging, and, with all due respect, I suggest that it has 
swung so far in our State (New York) towards restriction that the Legislature might 
well be called upon to intervene in aid of commercial necessity and progress. 

JAMES M. TOWNSEND, JR. 
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RAILROAD MILEAGE OF EvuROPE.—At the beginning of the year 1897, there 
were, in all Europe, 159,025 miles of railroads in operation, this being an increase 
during the year 1896 of 3,144 miles. Of this increase, Austria-Hungary had 806 
miles, of which Hungary had 579 miles. In Russia there was an increase of 559 
miles. This, of course, does not include the great Trans-Siberian and Trans-Caucasian 
lines, with their 2,883 miles, a large portion of which has recently been opened to 
traffic. Germany increased her railroad mileage 579 miles—the same as Hungary— 
the Kingdom of Prussia receiving 387 miles. 

The countries of Europe now having the most railroads in operation, according 
to their areas, are, in their order: Belgium, 3,582 miles ; Great Britain and Ireland, 
21,217 miles; Germany, 29,355 miles; Switzerland, 2,209 miles; Holland, 1,608 
miles ; France, 25,089 miles. The other countries of Europe have the following 
railroad mileages: Austria, 18,951; Denmark, 1,605; Spain, 7,615; Greece, 590; 
Italy, 9,349 ; Luxemburg, 269 ; Portugal, 1,451; Roumania, 1,784 ; Russia, proper, 
22.455 ; Finland, 1,484 ; Servia, 335 ; Sweden, 6,073 ; Norway, 1,201; Turkey and 
Bulgaria, 1,507 ; the islands of Jersey, Malta and Man, 68 miles. 




















SUGGESTIONS FOR CURRENCY REFORM. 





The financial situation is not so clearly defined but that many able financiers and 
political economists fail to fully agree on the plan for eliminating all difficulties of 
the Government, for the present and future. 

The chief points to be decided upon by Congress and the Administration appear 
to be: What to do with the United States notes, commonly known as legal tender, 
Act of February 25, 1862, amounting to $346,681,016; and what to do with the 
Treasury notes of 1890, amounting to $114,867,280. 

It is admitted that Congress has the right to issue legal-tender notes to any 
amount and at any time. This is established fully by approval of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The provisions of the Act of May, 1878, do not permit the legal-tender notes, 
when redeemed, to be cancelled. They are required to be paid out. Once rezssued, 
they are repeatedly presented for redemption. In this manner gold is constantly 
withdrawn from the Treasury. January 3, 1864, these outstanding notes amounted 
to $449,338,902. During the year gold reached a premium of 285. This was a con- 
clusive argument that an extended issue of these notes necessitated a high premium 
on gold. 

March 18, 1869, ‘‘ The United States solemnly pledges its faith to make provision 
at the earliest practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes in 
coin.” 

Silver certificates, Treasury notes and legal-tender notes menace the credit of 
the United States and the maintenance of the gold standard. It is unwise to con- 
tract our currency, but wise to replace it with that which has a fixed value. 

First: All existing Government bonds should be funded into gold bonds — 
a rate of interest not exceeding two and one-half per cent. per annum. 

Second: Grant National banks authority to issue circulating notes to the per 
value of their Government bonds. 

October 5, 1897, 3,610 Nationa} banks had an outstanding note issue of $230,132, - 
275, and a capital stock of $631,488,095. 

Government reports show that the National banks have paid in taxes to the 
United States, $150,207,339, and the United States has also had a profit of $2,826,466 
from that amount paid by the banks to redeem circulation which was not presented. 

Third : The Government should repeal the tax on circulation. 

Fourth : The National banks should redeem their circulation in gold. 

Fifth: National banks then would be justified in issuing notes quite equal to 
their capital stock, approximating $600,000,000, by present number of banks, which 
if done would cancel the $346,681,016, and then relieve the Government of reserving 
gold for redeeming said notes, for same would be cancelled. 

Sixth: This leaves the Treasury notes of 1890, amounting to $114,867,280, still 
outstanding, which might be gradually cancelled by the substitution of National 
bank notes, as shown above, by increasing their capital stock, or by the creation of 
additional National banks. 


J. A. Ayers (of M. P. Ayers & Co., Bankers). 
JACKSONVILLE, Illinois. 
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[From the London Bankers’ Magazine. ] 
The following letter from Mr. Sauerbeck reviews the course of prices of com- 
modities during the past year : 
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3 MOORGATE STREET BUILDINGS, January 13. 
Srr :—The following are the annual index numbers of the prices of forty-five 
commodities, the average of the eleven years 1867-77 being 100: 
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The index number for last year is one point better than that for the preceding 
year, or the same as in 1895. As the low figure of 1896 was mainly caused by un- 
precedentedly low prices, in the aggregate, of articles of food, so the number of 
1897 was principally affected by the opposite course, higher prices of food, while 
the average of all materials was the lowest on record. Amongst the articles of the 
first class, wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, rice, and all sorts of meat, and particularly 


pork, were higher ; but sugar, coffee and tea declined and ruled on the average 


lower than ever before. In the case of materials there was a moderate improvement 
for copper, tin, lead and coals ; but all textiles, cotton and wool, flax, hemp and 
jute, and a number of sundry materials, viz., tallow, linseed oil, petroleum, nitrate 
and indigo, ruled lower. | 

Timber and soda, on the other hand, were higher. 

The index number at the end of the year was still a little higher than at the end 
of the three preceding years. 

Taking articles of food and materials separately, the index numbers compare thus : 


Materials. 


1895. . 57.0 
" ‘ 61.8 
1896. , 58.6 
. 60.6 


° , 59.4 
" ‘ 60.4 
: 59.4 


The course of prices during last year was strongly influenced by the rise of 
wheat in the second half, and by the fall of cotton in the last quarter. While 
articles of food stand still 4 per cent. higher than in December, 1896, and 11 per 
cent. above the lowest point in July, 1896, materials are 2 per cent. lower than a 
year ago, but still 4 per cent. higher than at the lowest period in February, 1895. 

Ten descriptions out of 45 contained in my tables showed records of lowest 
prices—viz., sugar (two descriptions), tlax, Manila hemp, jute, tallow, linseed oil and 
nitrate the lowest of the century, and Brazil coffee and indigo the lowest since 1852. 

The average price of silver was 27.9-16d. per ounce, the lowest on record, against 
30.34d. in 1896. It stood at 29,13-16d. at the end of 1896, sold at 2937d. in January 
and February, and gradually declined to about 261¢d. in July. In August it suf- 
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fered a sharp decline, touched 2334d., the lowest price ever known, but soon recov- 
ered and realized on the average about 263gd. during the last three months, the 
closing price of the year being 265gd. per ounce. The index numbers were as fol- 
lows (60.84d. per ounce being the parity of 15% silver to 1 gold=100). 
i ait citi enicpainneia ee 49.0 
DOA TI sc vt ccncecednecctendecne Ce | BP Bia ccccccdvnssccccedcsesses 43.8 

Owing to the introduction of the gold standard in Japan the export to that 
country was entirely stopped, but there was a good demand for India, and, as in the 
previous year, silver was strongly favored by the Russian currency requirements. 
It appears that fully one-third of the world’s total production was taken for that 
purpose. A year ago, and again in September, I called attention to this great 
demand, and it may be useful to enquire how much silver will really be required by 
Russia. It is the intention to replace all one and three-rouble notes by silver, and 
as of these 238,000,000 roubles were issued, it would, at 18 grammes fine silver, 
require 4,200,000 kilos., or 146,000,000 ounces standard. It is difficult to know the 
exact amount actually taken, as the complete Russian statistics are not at hand, but 
I estimate that the net quantity during the last three years, after allowing for indus- 
trial consumption, reached about 2,700,000 kilos. fine, equal to 94,000,000 ounces 
standard, or 150,000,000 roubles. As it is reported that only 106,000,000 routles 
have so far been coined, there must bea considerable stock of silveron hand, while 
the quantity still to be purchased would on this basis amount to about 52,000,000 
ounces standard, equal to about 30 per cent. of one year’s production of the world. 
It is assumed in this calculation that the quantity of old silver coin in Russia will 
be sufficient for small coins. 

With regard to the general state of trade in Europe during the past year opinions 
appear to differ, but I believe there is plenty of evidence that the result was, on the 
whole, less favorable than that of 1896 and the second half of 1895. The famine in 
India and the great outbreak of plague seriously impeded the trade with this great 
dependency, and there was also a considerable reduction in the exports to the Far 
East, to Australia, and South America. The change in the tariff of the United 
States, while stimulating exports there during the first half of the year, caused a 
complete stoppage of demand later on. The textile industry, particularly of cotton 
and wool, was very depressed, and though the good demand for iron and other 
metals continued throughout the year, the engineering trade in this country was 
greatly hampered by the protracted strike. The harvest on the Continent was bad, 
causing a rise in the prices of breadstuffs, while large sugar crops and unprecedented 
crops of American cotton and Brazil coffee had a depressing influence on these 
articles. 

In the United States, on the other hand, things were much better. Prices of 
wheat were already good last winter, and in view of a protective tariff there was 
considerable speculation in raw materials and manufactures, to be followed in the 
latter part of the year by the fortunate coincidence of a good harvest and high 
prices of wheat. The exports show again, as in the previous year, an enormous 
excess over the imports, about $350,000,000, and this must soon increase the demand 
for foreign goods again, notwithstanding the high duties. The settlement of the cur- 
rency makes, unfortunately, no progress, although with a little goodwill and only a 
moderate amount of gold it could be placed in a sound position. 

The future of prices of raw materials will depend on the American demand and 
on any improvement in the condition of the East and of other extra-European 
countries, which, in my opinion, cannot be very far distant, but the general index 
number may be affected by any weakening in the now exceptional prices of wheat, 
and this must occur as soon as larger quantities are again brought to market. Yours 
faithfully, A. SAUERBECK, 
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BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 
Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,’ included in this 


Department. 





COLLECTIONS—LIABILITY FOR DEFAULT OF AGENTS. 
Court of Civil Appeal of Texas, Nov. 13, 1897. 
STATE NATIONAL BANK OF FORT WORTH vs. THOMAS MFG. COMPANY. 
A bank receiving paper for collection is responsible for the defaults of all subsequent agents 
employed in the collection thereof. 


The following are the findings of fact and law by the court : 

‘‘(a) The court finds that plaintiff became the legal owner and holder of the fol- 
lowing described promissory notes in writing, purchased for a valuable considera- 
tion, before the maturity thereof, from the Stratton-White Company. The Strat- 
ton—White Company indorsed the same to plaintiff, to wit: (1) Note for $137.50, 
dated June 28, 1894, due November 15, 1894, with interest at rate of ten per cent. 
per annum from date, and executed by W.L. Harrison to the order of the Stratton- 
White Company. (2) Note for $200, dated August 2, 1894, due November 1, 1894, 
drawing interest at the rate of ten per cent. per annum from date, executed by W. L. 
Knight to the order of Stratton-White Company. (3) Note for $380, dated July 
26, 1894, due October 26, 1894, drawing interest from date at rate of ten per cent. per 
annum, executed by J. F. Long, and payable to the order of Stratton-White Com- 
pany. (4) Note for $112.50, dated August 15, 1894, due November 15, 1894, draw- 
ing interest from date at rate of ten per cent. per annum, executed by the Roanoke 
Ginning Company, and made payable to the order of Stratton—White Company. (5) 
Note for $95, dated July 24, 1894, due November 1, 1894, with interest at the rate of 
ten per cent. per annum from date, andexecuted by T. W. Boswell and J. E. Good- 
win to the order of Stratton—-White Company. 

(b) That on October 29, 1894, plaintiff being the legal owner and holder of each 
of said notes, remitted the same by letter, together with other notes, from its home 
office and domicile, at the city of Little Rock, Ark., to the defendant, the said State 
National Bank, at Fort Worth, Tex., for collection and remittance. That said bank 
received said notes by due course of mail, and undertook the collection of the same 
as the agent for the plaintiff. 

(c) That on, to wit, the 14th day of June, 1895, the plaintiff, through its general 
agent and secretary, George J. Lowe, who came to said bank on said date, author- 
rized said bank to deliver all of plaintiff’s notes then with said bank to the Strat- 
ton—-White Company and G. E. and R. I. White, its managers, for collection, with- 
out knowledge of the fact that said bank had at that time already turned over to 
them the W. L. Knight note. 

(dq) That on, to wit, the 14th day of February, 1895, said bank, without express 
authority from plaintiff, delivered the said $200 note executed by said W. L. Knight 
to said Stratton-White Company and G. E. and R. I. White for collection. 
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(e) That said G. E. and R. I. White received said $200 note for collection from de- 
fendant on the last-named date, and thereafter, at some time during 1895, collected 
said $200 note, and all interest due thereon, from said W. L. Knight, and wrongfully 
appropriated the proceeds thereof to their own benefit, and that neither said bank, said 
Stratton—White Company, nor said G. E. or R. I. White have ever paid the proceeds 
of said notes, or its equivalent, to the plaintiff. 

(f) That said G. E. and R. I. White, after the 14th day of June, 1895, received 
and collected the first, third and fourth of above-described notes and appropriated 
the same to to their own use, and failed to deliver the proceeds thereof, either to 
plaintiff or said bank. 

(g) That the fifth of the above-described notes, executed by Boswell and Good- 
win, was lost by the said State National Bank or G. E. and R. I. White, and was 
not collected. 

Findings of Law.—1. The court therefore concludes that the defendant, the 
State National Bank, is liable to the plaintiff for the sum of $238.13 and six per 
cent. interest thereon from this time, by reason of said bank delivering the said W. L. 
Knight note for $200 to said G. E. and R. 1. White, and by reason of said bank’s 
and the said White’s failure to pay the said proceeds over to the plaintiff ; the 
amount due plaintiff as aforesaid being the principal of said note and ten per cent. 
interest thereon up to April 1, 1895, and six per cent. interest on said amount from 
said date up to the present date. 

2. The court finds that the State National Bank is not liable to plaintiff for the 
proceeds of said other three notes wrongfully appropriated by said G. E. and R. I. 
White as aforesaid. 

3. That defendant is not liable to plaintiff by reason of the loss of said Boswell} 
note. 

4. The court therefore renders judgment in favor of plaintiff against the defend- 
ant for $238.13 with interest thereon at the rate of six per cent. per annum.” 

STEPHENS, J.: The main question in this case is whether a bank receiving paper 
for collection is responsible for all subsequent agents employed in the collection of 
the paper. If the precise question has ever been authoritatively decided in Texas, 
we are not aware of it. The learned counsel seem to have been unable to find any 
Texas case in which it was even considered. We, therefore, assume that the ques- 
tion is an open one in this State. 

The authorities elsewhere are quite conflicting. Ina majority of States, includ- 
ing Massachusetts as leader, the liability is denied; the subsequent agents being 
treated as subagents of the owner of the paper, and not the agents exclusively of 
the bank first receiving it for collection. (Mechem, Ag. § 514), where the States are 
given, and the authorities cited. 

But in New York and several other States the opposite rule has long prevailed, 
the bank receiving the paper for collection, nothing further appearing, being treated 
as an independent contractor, and the subsequent agent as its own, and not the sub- © 
agents of the owner. 

In the Supreme Court of the United States, too, the decisions appeared for a long 
time to be in conflict, but in the case of Hachange Nat. Bank vs. Third Nat. Bank 
(112 U. S. 276) the question came squarely before that learned court, and in an able 
opinion by Justice Blatchford, reviewing previous decisions, the New York rule, 
which was also the English rule, was finally adopted. 

The decision of the case at bar was made in conformity to the rule so adopted, 
and we approve it. This course tends to produce uniformity of decision in this 
State, both in the State and Federal courts, upon questions of general commercial 
law, which, on account of a large and constantly increasing volume of inter-State 
business, and on the ground of diverse citizenship, frequently come before the latter 
6 
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courts. Upon such questions the decisions of the courts of the State where they 
arise are not accepted by the Federal courts as authoritative. (Brooklyn City & N. R. 
Co. vs. National Bank of the Republic, 102 U. 8. 14, and cases there reviewed.) 
Therefore, where a question of general commercial law is an open one ina given 
State, with the authorities elsewhere in conflict upon it, asin this instance, we think, 
for manifest reasons, the decision of such question by the Federal Supreme Court, 
unless clearly wrong, should be followed in such State. 

Appellant complains of the last finding of facts, but of that one only, to the effect 
that the indorsers of the note received by the bank for collection, and to whom the 
bank turned it over for collection from ,the maker, collected it, and misapplied the 
proceeds ; but, as this findings rests upon conflicting evidence with ample to sup- 
port it, we cannot disturb it. 

The next preceding finding is to the effect that the bank had, ‘‘ without express 
authority from plaintiff,” delivered the note in question to the indorsers for collec- 
tion. Under errors assigned to the conclusion of law, appellant insists that it was 
not necessary for the bank to have express authority from the owner of the note to 
deliver it to the indorsers for collection. To this we agree, but we fail to find in the 
statement of material facts set forth in its brief any evidence of implied authority or 
consent, and no finding was specially requested on this point. The rule that such 
authority or consent will be presumed by the law as within the undertaking to col- 
lect the paper was, as we have already seen, rejected by the trial judge, and what © 
was doubtless meant by ‘‘express authority ” was authority in fact, or intended 
authority, as contradistinguished from that which the law might presume as im- 
plied by the agency arising from the bare transmission and delivery of the paper to 
the bank for collection. 

The conclusion already ancvounced upon the main question dispenses with the 
determination of the minor counter proposition submitted by appellee to the effect 
that, notwithstanding the Massachusetts rule, the appellant bank was not warranted 
in delivering the note in question to the indorsers thereof for collection, all parties 
residing, presumptively, in the same place. 

Adopting the conclusions of law and fact found in the record, we affirm the 


judgment. 
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CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—INDORSEMENT BEFORE DELIVERY. 
Supreme Court of Arkansas, Dec. 4, 1897. 
SCANLAND vs. PORTER, et al. 
Where a certificate of deposit is indorsed in blank before delivery to the payee, in the ab- 
sence of evidence of an agreement to the contrary, the indorsers are liable as joint 
makers and not merely as indorsers.* 


SSeS: 


Hueues, J.: The appellant sued the appellees upon the following certificate of 
deposit, to wit: ‘‘ Certificate of Deposit. Duvall, Leslie and Leslie, Bankers, 
Arkansas Banking Company. Stuttgart, Ark., April 6, 1891. No. 2,027. R. 
Scanland, Treasurer, has deposited in this bank $1,586.90 (fifteen hundred eighty- 
six & 90-100 dollars), in current funds, payable to the order of himself, in current 




















* The Negotiable Instruments Law changes this rule. It provides: Where a person, not 
otherwise a party to an instrument, places thereon his signature in blank before delivery, he 
is liable as indorser in accordance with the following rules: 

1, If the instrument is payable to the order of a third person, he is liable to the payee and 
to all subsequent parties. 

2. If the instrument is payable to the order of the maker or drawer, or is payable to 
bearer, he is liable to all parties subsequent to the maker or drawer. 

3. If he signs for the accommodation of the payee, he is liable to all parties subsequent to 
the payee. 
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funds, on the return of this certificate, properly indorsed, months after date, 
with interest at per cent. per annum for the time specified only, account per- 
sonal redemption fund. C. K. Leslie, Cashier. [Indorsed] J. I. Porter, T. H. 
Leslie, W. M. Price,”—which was credited as follows: ‘‘ 5-30-92, check E. L. 
Johnson, $932.60.” 

The appellees answered, denied liability, and stated that they were indorsers for 
the accommodation of the bank, and that their indorsement was without considera- 
tion ; that they had never had notice of demand upon the bank for payment, and 
failure of the bank to pay. The court, sitting as a jury, after hearing the proof in 
the case found for the appellees generally, and rendered judgment accordingly, to 
all of which appellant excepted and filed his motion for a new trial, which was by 
the court overruled, to which appellant excepted, and brought the case here for 
determination by appeal. ; 

The evidence of J. I. Porter in this case tends to show that J. I. Porter, one of 
the appellees, deposited the money in the bank for appellant upon the request of 
the appellant, and not upon advice given appellant by him to deposit it with the 
bank. Appellant says that Porter advised him to deposit the money with the 
Arkansas County Bank, and told him he could draw it out at any time within five 
years. It seems that when the bank had issued its certifica'e of deposit, as copied 
above, the appellees indorsed it, before its delivery to appellant. Are the appellees 
to be considered indorsers or makers of the instrument ? 

Following the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in Good vs. 
Martin (95 U.S. 90), Nathan vs. Sloan (34 Ark. 524), and Killian vs. Ashley (24 Ark. 
511), this court, in Heise vs. Rumpass (40 Ark. 545), held that ‘‘ when a promissory 
note, made payable to a particular person or order, is first indorsed by a third per- 
son, such third person is an original promissor, guarantor, or indorser, according to 
the nature of the transaction and the understanding of the parties at the time. If 
he puts his name in blank on the back of the note at the time it was made, and before 
it was indorsed by the payee, in order to give the maker credit with the payee, he 
is to be considered a joint maker of the note, and nota mere guarantor. And, in 
this view, questions of presentment, demand, protest and notice become immaterial.” 

In Killian vs. Astley (24 Ark. 511) it is held that, ‘‘ where a third party indorses 
a note in blank, at the time it is executed, he is bound as security, as fully as if he 
had written his name on the face, under that of the maker. But if such indorse- 
ment be made at a subsequent time, it is, in effect, a new contract, and, to be valid, 
must be upon a sufficient consideration.” 

It was said in this case, by Judge Watkins, delivering the opinion, that: ‘If 
William E. Ashley had desired to limit or qualify the terms of his guaranty, he 
should have done so when he made the indcrsement; but, when he sent forth the 
instrument with his name upon it, he is held to have given his implied consent to 
be bound by such terms as the holder of the obligation might fix upon him in his 
character as guarantor.” 

In Nash vs. Skinner (12 Vt. 219) it is said : ‘‘ It has been decided in this State, 
and it may be regarded as settled law, that when a person, not a party to a note, 
signs his name upon the back, without any words to express the nature of his under- 
taking, he is considered as a joint promissor with the other signers.” 

In the case of Good vs. Martin (95 U. S. 95) the court said: ‘‘ Considerable diver- 
sity of decision, it must be admitted, is found in the reported cases, where the record 
presents the case of a blank indor-ement, by a third party, made before the instru- 
ment is indorsed by the payee, and before it is delivered to take effect ; the question 
being whether the party is to be deemed an original promissor, guarantor or indorser. 
Irreconcilable conflict exists in that regard, but there is one principle upon the sub- 
ject almost universally admitted by them all; and that is that the interpretation of 
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the contract ought in every case to be such as will carry into effect the intention of 
the parties, and in most cases itisadmitted that proof of the facts and circumstances 
which took place at the time of the transaction are admissible to aid in the interpre- 
tation of the language employed ;” citing Denton vs. Peters (L. R. 5 Q. B. 475), 
‘* Facts and circumstances attendant at the time of the contract was made [said the 
court] are competent evidence for the purpose of placing the court in the same situ- 
ation, and giving the court the same advantages * * * which were possessed 
by the actors.” (Cavazos vs. Trevino, 6 Wall. 773.) 

The court said, in effect, that granting that, ‘‘if a holder produces a note having 
a blank indorsement of one not the payee, the presumption is that it was made at 
the inception of the instrument, still it is a mere presumption of fact, which may be 
rebutted and controlled by parol proof that it was not there when the note was 
delivered.” (Page 96.) This, as we have seen, would make the third party, indor- 
sing after delivery, an indorser and not an original promissor. 

On page 97 of Good vs. Martin (95 U.S.), it is said further : ‘‘ Where the indorse- 
ment is in blank, if made before the payee (indorser), the liability must be either as 
an original promissor or guarantor; and parol proof is admissible to show whether 
the indorsement was made before the indorsement of the payee, and before the in- 
strument was delivered to take effect, or after the payee had become the holder of 
the same ; and if before, then the party so indorsing the note may be charged as an 
original promissor ; but if after the payee became the holder, then such a party can 
only be held as guarantor, unless the terms of the indorsement show that he intended 
to be liable only as second indorser, in which event he is entitled to the privileges 
accorded to such an indorser by the commercial law.” At the time the certificate 
was indorsed in blank by the appellees in this case, there does not appear to have 
been anything said or done by them to limit or qualify their liability. Nor is there 
any evidence that the indorsement was not made at the inception of the instrument, 
and before its delivery to the payee. This certificate being a negotiable instrument, 
the equivalent of a promissory note, the decisions above are applicable te it. The 
evidence tends to show that this indorsement in blank was made before the certifi- 
cate was delivered to the payee thereof, and, there having been nothing (so far as 
the record shows) done or said at the time it was made to limit or qualify it, the ap- 
pellees are, according to the showing in the case, to be considered as original prom- 
issors, and not as indorsers entitled to demand and notice. 

Judgment reversed, and cause remanded for a new trial. 
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GIVING CREDIT AS DEPOSIT—EFEECT AS PAYMENT. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, Jan. 3, 1898. 
BARTLEY vs. STATE. 
The giving of credit as a deposit for the amount of a check, by the bank upon which it is 
drawn, is, in contemplation of law, a payment of the check in money to the same extent 
as though the currency had been paid over the counter on the check, and immediately 


redeposited by the payee. ° 
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The defendant was convicted of the embezzlement of moneys belonging to the 
State while he was the Treasurer thereof. 

Norval, J. (omitting part of the opinion): As already stated, the accused was 
convicted of embezzling a certain sum of public money. 

Section 124 of the Criminal Code, under the provisions whereof this prosecution 
was instituted, expurgating all words that are not essential to the present inquiry, 
provides that ‘‘if any officer * * * shall convert tohis own use * * * any 
portion of the public money, or any other funds, property, bonds, securities, assets, 
or effects of any kind, received, controlled, or held by him for safe keeping, trans- 
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BANKING LAW, 429 
fer or disbursement, * * * every such act shall be received and held in law to 
be an embezzlement of so much of said moneys or other property, as aforesaid, as 
shall be thus converted, used,” etc. 

At the bar, as well as in the briefs of counsel, the proposition was argued with 
marked ability whether or not the word ‘‘money,” as employed in said section, is a 
generic or specific term. For the purposes of this case, we shall assume that the 
construction of the statute contended for by the defendant is the proper one, namely, 
that the term ‘‘ money” was used by the Legislature in a specific sense. 

In other words, it means legal-tender coin, and also paper issued by the Govern 
ment, or by banks by lawful authority, and intended to pass and circulate as 
money. It isinsisted on behalf of the accused that, under the foregoing definition, 
he did not embezzle money—actual coin or currency—belonging to the State. It is 
true the State had no specific coins or currency in the possession of the Omaha Na- 
tional Bank, as it had made no special deposit of money in said bank. The State, 
at the time of the delivery of the check in question to the bank, had on deposit 
therein, under the depository law, money in excess of the amount found by the jury 
to have been embezzled, which constituted the bank the debtor of the State to that 
amount. (State vs. Bartley, 39 Neb. 353; In re State Treasurer's Settlement, 51 Neb. 
116.) 

It was conceded on the argument by counsel for the accused that, if the latter 
had drawn from the depository bank the actual cash, and then redeemed the war- 
rant therewith, proof thereof would be sufficient to sustain the charge of embezzle- 
ment of money. 

As we view it, the legal effect of the transaction, as it actually occurred, is not 
materially different. The defendant, as State Treasurer, drew his check upon the 
Omaha National Bank for $201,884.05, payable to the order of the President thereof, 
and delivered the same to the payee, which, in connection with the acceptance of 
the check by the bank, the entry of the transaction upon the books thereof, and the 
surrender of the warrant to the defendant, constituted a segregation or separation 
of the amount of dollars expressed in the check from the general mass of money in 
the bank as the portion belonging to the State, and passed the title to the latter. In 
contemplation of the parties, and in the eye of the law, the segregation was as full 
and complete as though Mr. Millard, the President of the bank, upon the delivery 
of the check to him, had stepped into the vault, counted out $201,884.05, placed it 
upon the counter, charged the State with that amount on the bank books, credited 
the Chemical National Bank with a like sum, delivered the warrant to the defend- 
ant, and then returned the money to the vault from whence it came; or as if the 
check had been made payable to the defendant’s own order, by himself presented to 
the paying teller at the bank for payment, who selected from the mass of money in 
the bank the sum represented by the check, placed the same in a pile on the coun- 
ter, and then, by direction of the defendant, applied the same in payment of the 
warrant. 

To constitute embezzlement, it was not necessary that the defendant himself 
should have acquired the physical or manual possession of the money. He, by his 
check, authorized and directed the bank to pay the money called for therein to 
‘‘J. H. Millard, Pt.” The bank was thereby empowered to select and transfer the 
money to the payee, which, in contemplation of law, it did, although there was no 
actual handling of a dollar in the entire transaction. 

In the language of Morse, Banks, § 451: ‘‘ A credit given for the amount of a 
check by the bank upon which it is drawn is equivalent to, and will be treated as, 
a payment of the check. It is the same as if the money had been paid over the 
counter on the check, and then immediately paid back again to the account or for 
the use for which the credit is given.” (See Oddie vs. Bunk, 45 N. Y. 735.) 
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DEPOSITS MADE WHEN BANK INSOLVENT—WHEN SAME MAY BE 
RECOVERED. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, December 9, 1897. 
HIGGINS vs. HAYDEN. 

Where a bank remains open, and holds its-*€ out as ready to transact business, this is an 
implied representation of solvency, and for its officers to then receive a deposit 
knowing it to be hopelessly insolvent, is a fraud. 

The depositor under such circumstances may rescind the contract of deposit, and recover 
back thething deposited, while it or its proceeds may be distinguished in specie, and 
before they have become commingled with the general assets of the bank. 


Irwin, C.: The plaintiff, Higgins, was a customer and depositor of the Capitol 
National Bank of Lincoln, and on the morning of January 19, 1893, drew a bill of 
exchange on George Burke & Frazier, of South Omaha, for $2,000, to the order of 
the bank, and tendered it to the teller, saying that he had checks outstanding which 
would overdraw his account, and that he desired credit for the draft. The teller 
referred him to the President of the bank, who at first hesitated to allow credit for 
the draft, but on plaintiff’s informing him of the outstanding checks, agreed to do 
so, saying: ‘‘ Well, we will give you credit for it, but if Burke & Frazier don’t pay 
it you will be overdrawn just the same. We will take care of your checks.” 
Thereupon a deposit slip was made out. which with the draft, was handed to the 
teller, who then gave plaintiff credit on his pass book for $2,000. Plaintiff ’s account 
was that morning overdrawn $5.15. Plaintiff, on obtaining the credit, drew acheck 
for $10, which was cashed, and during the day a check, previously drawn, for $1,000, 
was presented and paid,—all against the credit obtained by the draft. The bank 
was at the time irretrievably insolvent, and its President knew thatfact. It remained 
open and transacted business until the afternoon of January 21, but did not open 
thereafter, and was soon placed in the custody of a Receiver. On January 20 and 21 
there were certain small deposits and checks by the plaintiff, the net effect of which 
was to leave the bank indebted to the plaintiff at the time of its failure in the sum 
of $998.20. 

The bank, on receiving the draft, had immediately sent it to the South 
Omaha National Bank, its correspondent. It was accepted, and on January 
21 paid to the South Omaha bank, and its amount was then credited by the 
South Omaha bank to the Lincoln bank. On the failure of the Lincoln bank the 
plaintiff undertook to arrest the proceeds of the draft, to the extent of the Lincoln 
bank’s debt to him, in the hands of the South Omaha bank. This sum was held by 
the South Omaha bank for some months, and was finally paid to the Receiver under 
some arrangement whereby it was held by him to await the result of this case, which 
-was then begun by the plaintiff against the Receiver to charge a trust upon the 
fund. The finding and judgment of the district court were in favor of the plaintiff, 
and the Receiver appeals. 

The case was presented upon the principal theory that the draft had been in- 
trusted to the Lincoln bank merely for collection, and that it remained the plaintiff's 
property, subject only to a lien in favor of the bank for the sums advanced on the 
faith thereof. 

We think the proof failed to support this theory. The evidence shows without 
contradiction, that the plaintiff had drawn checks to the amount of more than $1,000 
against an already overdrawn account, and that he realized the necessity of securing 
a credit at the bank which would protect them. The bank received the draft with 
the distinct understanding that a credit was to be given which had already been 
drawn against, it paid outstanding checks in pursuance of that understanding, and 
cashed a check drawn contemporaneously with the deposit. 
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The conduct of the parties is entirely inconsistent with the theory of a bailment 
for collection. It establishes, as clearly as evidence could, that the draft was drawn 
for the benefit of the bank, and in consideration of an immediate credit of its face 
value. The petition, however, contained averments of the bank’s insolvency, and 
of its President’s knowledge thereof, and that the draft had been procured through 
the President’s fraudulent concealment of the bank’s condition, and relief was asked 
also on that ground. 

Appellant urges that the latter theory is inconsistent with that already discussed, 
and that the plaintiff cannot be heard to urge it in connection therewith. We do 
not think that the two theories are inconsistent. One may, with perfect consistency, 
say, ‘‘ You obtained my property as bailee for a special purpose, and you shall not 
claim it for your own ;” and at the same time say, ‘‘ You obtained possession of my 
property by fraud, and, whether it was by bailment or sale, I wish to rescind the 
contract and recover the property.” 

The bill in the case of Railway Co. vs. Johnston (133 U. S. 566), was framed in a 
verv similar manner. The circuit court held that the two theories were inconsistent 
(27 Fed. 243), but the Supreme Court of the United States reversed the decree of 
the circuit court, and granted relief on both grounds, holding that the pleading was 
regular. 

Where a bank remains open, holding itself out as ready to transact business, this 
is an implied representation of solvency, and for it to receive a deposit when its 
insolvency is known to its officers is a fraud upon the depositor (Railway Co. vs. 
Johnston, supra; Craige vs. Hadley, 99 N. Y. 181; Anon. 67 N. Y. 598; American 
Trust & Savings Bank vs. Gueder & Paschke Manf’g Co. 150 Ill. 336; Peck vs. Bank, 
43 Fed. 357; Wasson vs. Hawkins, 59 Fed. 233). 

The depositor may, therefore, at his election, rescind the contract of deposit, 
and recover back the money or property, but he must do so before the deposit has 
become commingled with the general assets of the bank ; Wilson vs. Coburn (88 Neb. 
530). 





CLAIMS AGAINST INSOLVENT BANK—ACCEPTANCE OF DIVIDENDS. 
Supreme Court of Illinois, Nov. 8. 1897. 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO vs. WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
The acceptance of dividends upon a claim against an insolvent National bank as allowed 
by the Comptroller of the Currency does not estop the bank from afterwards maintain- 
ing an action against such bank upon aclaim not covered by such allowance of the 
Comptrolier. 





This was an-action by the World’s Columbian Exposition against the Chemical 
National Bank of Chicago, by which the plaintiff sought to recover a balance 
alleged to be due under a contract with the bank by which the bank agreed to pay 
a certain sum for the exclusive privilege of maintaining a bank upon the exposition 
grounds; also the amount of five hundred dollars deposited in the name of the plaint- 
iff’s paymaster, and also one thousand dollars upon a check drawn by a depositor. 

The Supreme Court adopted the opinion of the court below, in which in respect 
to this part of the case it was said : 

The defendant insisted that the plaintiff was not entitled to recover—First, be- 
cause by its acceptance of dividends on the claim, as allowed before the commence- 
ment of its suit, plaintiff had estopped itself from asserting any further claim against 
the defendant, or insisting that the action of the Comptroller was erroneous; second, 
because the amount of its claims as allowed, and upon which it had received divi- 
dends, was all the plaintiff was legally entitled to. 

The first proposition, presenting, concededly, a new question, claims serious 
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consideration. Section 5234 of the Revised Statutes of the United States provides 
for the appointment, by the Comptroller of the Currency, of a Receiver for an in- 
solvent National bank. Section 5235 provides for the giving of notice, by the 
Comptroller, by advertisement to creditors to present their claims. Section 5236 is 
as follows: ‘‘ From time to time, after full provision has first been made for refund- 
ing to the United States any deficiency in redeeming the notes of such association, 
the Comptroller shall make a ratable dividend of the money so paid over to him by 
such Receiver on all such claims as may have been proved to his satisfaction or ad- 
judicated in a court of competent jurisdiction, and, as the proceeds of the assets of 
such association are paid over to him, shall make further dividends on all claims 
previously proved or adjudicated; and the remainder of the proceeds, if any, shall 
be paid over to the shareholders of such association or their legal representatives in 
proportion to the stock by them respectively held.” It has been held that urder 
this section the creditor was at liberty to present his claim to the Comptroller for 
allowance, and that, in case the Comptroller refused to allow the claim, the creditor 
might bring suit thereon against the banking association in any court of competent 
jurisdiction. (Bank of Bethel vs. Pahquioque Bank, 14 Wall. 383.) 

An attempt was made in the same case to procure a holding by the court that 
the remedy given by that section of the statute, for proving claims before the 
Comptroller of the Currency, excluded all other remedies. But the court refused 
to sustain the proposition in that behalf, on the ground that, under the provisions of 
the section quoted, it was as much the duty of the Comptroller to make dividends 
upon claims that had been adjudicated in a court of competent jurisdiction as upon 
such as had been proved before him to his satisfaction, and denied that the adjudi- 
cated claims referred to in the Act were only such as had been adjudicated prior to 
the appointment of a Receiver, and accordingly held that ‘‘ claims presented by 
creditors may be proved before the Receiver, or they may be put in suit in any 
court of competent jurisdiction, as a means of establishing their validity, and to de- 
termine the amount owed by the association.”’ 

But that decision, it will be seen, does not meet the exact case presented by the 
proposition of the plaintiff in error—that, by the acceptance of dividends on a claim 
allowed by the Comptroller, an estoppel arose against asserting the claim against 
the insolvent association for an amount in addition to what had been allowed by the 
Comptroller. 

Looking at the stipulated facts, we see that, at the date of the suspension of the 
bank, the defendant in error was a depositor therein to the extent of $29,343, de- 
posited in its own name, and of $500 deposited in the name of its paymaster. Sub- 
sequently it became the holder of a check for $1,000, drawn in its favor by one Wil- 
coxen, who was alsoa depositor in the bank to an amount in excess of the amount of 
the check. Defendant in error was therefore a creditor of the bank to the amount of 
$30,843, for funds on deposit when the bank failed, and was such creditor when 
it made presentation of its claim for allowance. Against the claim as presented, the 
bank urged its counterclaim for a part of the $6,000 it had paid on account of the 
concession it had received to occupy a banking office and doa banking business 
within the exposition grounds. Failing to come to an agreement as to such counter- 
claim, the Comptroller allowed the claim of defendant in error for an amount equal- 
ing the $29,343 on deposit in its name, less the whole $6,000 which had been paid by 
the bank on account of the concession, viz., for $23,348, and overlooked or ignored 
the items of $500, on deposit in the name or the paymaster of defendant in error, 
and of $1,000, for which it held the check of Wilcoxen. The Exposition was there- 
fore subjected to a clear deprivation of $1,500, growing out of transactions entirely 
independent of and separate from its claims as a separate depositor in its own name, 
and was deprived of the $6,000 which had been paid to it by the bank on account of 
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rent and the concession; and it was for these sums that the defendant in error sued, 
and obtained the adjudication in its favor that is brought up for review. 

Whatever the rule may be concerning the binding effect upon one of an election 
made by him to accept the benefit of a judgment or award in his favor upon an en- 
tire claim asserted by him, evidenced by his acceptance of subsequent dividends 
thereon, or of payment thereof, still we must regard the suit or claim for this $7,500 
as being so far separable from and independent of the claim of defendant in error, 
as a general depositor of the bank, as to permit a recovery in the suit, notwithstand- 
ing, either before or pending such suit, dividends upon the claim as allowed by the 
Comptroller were received. 

A fair construction, also, of the letter of the Comptroller of February 5, 1894, to 
the attorney of the defendant in error, in which he says that he is of the opinion 
that, if the Receiver could effect a compromise and adjustment of the controversy by 
deducting $2,100, he would be justified in so doing, and adds: *‘ If, however, this 
cannot be done, the proper course for him to pursue will be for him to deduct from 
the claim the entire $6,000 paid by the bank to the Exposition, and allow it for the 
balance of $28,348, leaving to the Exposition, if dissatisfied, to adopt such a course 
as it may see fit for the determination of the rights of the parties by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction ’’—coupled with the aetion taken by defendant in error in accept- 
ing the course indicated by the Comptroller, seems:to be very close to a stipulation 
that defendant in error should abide by the decision of the Comptroller to the extent 
of $23,348, and sue for the rest, if dissatisfied; and it is conceded by counsel for 
plaintiff in error that it would be competent to make such a stipulation. 

But we do not regard it to be necessary to hold that a stipulation to such effect 
was made. It is enough that the matters involved in the suit do not appear to have 
been passed upon by the Comptroller in making the allowance ordered by him. He 
simply ordered that everything in dispute should be thrown out of consideration, 
leaving all such disputes to be settled by suit. Under such circumstances, we do 
not regard the defendant in error as being estopped by anything it has done from 
the recovery it secured. 

The case of Bank vs. Armstrong (8 C. C. A. 155, 59 Fed. 372) decided by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Federal Circuit, and White vs. Knozw (111 
U. S. 784), are cases which, though not in precise point, appear, by analogy, to es- 
tablish that estoppel will not operate in a case like the present one, but we take time 
only to refer to them. 





BANKING FIRM—LIABILITY OF PARTNER FOR BAD INVESTMENTS. 
Supreme Court of Iowa, Dec. 18, 1897. 
EXCHANGE BANK OF LEON, et al., vs. GARDNER. 

It is the duty of a partner in a banking business, to whom is left the active management of 
the business, to act in good faith and with entire honesty in transacting all the business 
of the bank, and to exercise as high a degree of care and skill as is generally exercised 
by business men in the management of such business; but he is not liable for honest 
errors in judgment, nor for the failure to take the utmost precaution possible in making 
investments for the bank. 





This was an action by some of the partners composing a firm doing a banking 
business under the name of the Exchange Bank of Leon against their co-partner, 
C. E. Gardner, to recover damages for bad investments made by him. 

Rosrnson, J. (omitting part of the opinion): It must be admitted that Gardner 
did not exercise the highest degree of care and diligence which was possible in pur- 
chasing the notes in controversy ; and the question we are required to determine 
is whether, in view of the facts disclosed by the record, his failure to exercise 
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greater care and diligence than he did makes him liable for the loss which followed 
the investments. There is no evidence whatever that he acted in bad faith, nor do 
we think that he exceeded his authority in purchasing Kansas City paper. 

Money of the bank was invested in Chicago, and a little later investments were 
made in Sioux City and Minneapolis paper. It is not at all probable that all of 
those investments were made without the knowledge of the President of the bank : 
and, even if not known at the time they were made, they were certainly known 
within a short time thereafter, and we are satisfied that Gardner’s authority to make 
them was not then questioned. That he was making an honest effort to invest 
properly a portion of the idle money of the bank is clearly shown, and that no ques- 
tion in regard to the Kansas City investments was made until after the Winner 
failure is, we think, also established. 

It was the duty of Gardner to act in good faith and with entire honesty in tran- 
sacting all the business of the bank, and to exercise as high a degree of care and 
skill as is generally exercised by business men in the management of such busi- 
ness. (Bank vs. Johnston, 94 Iowa, 220.) But he was not liable for honest errors 
in judgment, nor for the failure to take the utmost precaution possible in making 
investments for the bank. (See Chariton vs. Sloan, 76 Iowa, 288, 303; Knapp vs. 
Edwards, 57 Wis. 196.) 

Applying these rules, we conclude that he was not so negligent in the transac. 
tions in question as to be liable for the resulting losses. This conclusion makes it 
unnecessary to determine questions in regard to ratification and waiver discussed 
in the arguments of counsel. The judgment of the district court appears to be sus- 
tained by the evidence, and is affirmed. 





COLLECTIONS—LIABILITY OF BANK FOR LOSS OF PAPERS—AUTHORITY OF 
CASHIER—DAMAGES. 
Supreme Court of Alabama, Jan. 6, 1898. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BIRMINGHAM vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NEW- 
PORT, KY. 

Where a bank receives land certificates with directions to deliver them to a certain person 
upon payment of a specified sum of money, it must exercise the same care in keeping 
them that is required in the case of a note received for collection or the collaterals 
accompanying such note. 

The bank, in such case, is not a gratuitous bailee, and is required to exercise ordinary care 
in keeping and preserving such certificates. 

The power of a Cashier to receive paper for collection is inherent in his office, and he re- 
quires no special authorization from the directors for this purpose. 

The loss of paper by a bank, to which it has been sent for collection, carries with it the pre- 
sumption of negligence and want of care, and the burden of proof to rebut the presump- 
tion is on the bank. 

Where collaterals are lost by a bank the owner of the paper may recover as damages the 
amount of their value as a security not exceeding the amount of the debt secured, if 
they can not be substituted, and if they are capable of being substituted or restored, 
the expense of procuring such substitution, not exceeding their value as a security. 


BRICKELL, C. J.: One J. S. Carr, being indebted to the First National Bank of 
Newport, Ky., appellee in the sum of $10,000, for which he had given his note, de- 
livered to said bank as collateral security twenty transfers of Texas land certificates, 
each of which entitled the holder to a section of land in Texas, to be selected and 
located according to the laws of that State. 

On August 12, 1887, appellee sent these transfers to the First National Bank of 
Birmingham, appellant, together with the following letter of instructions: 

‘“‘E. W. Linn, Cashier, Birmingham, Ala.—Dear Sir: Inclosed find our collec- 
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tion transfers for twenty sections Texas lands, which are to be delivered to J. S. 
Carr on payment of $540 each. Please report by numbers.”’ 
To this it received, on August 15th, the following reply on a postal card: 


‘‘Dear Sir: Your favor of the 12th instant is received, with stated inclosure. 
E. W. Linn, Cashier.”’ 


The name of the Cashier was printed on this card, and all the writing thereon 
was that of a clerk named Tarver, who had charge of the collection department of 
appellant, and was under the direct supervision and control of the Cashier. The 
card was one of a number of printed forms used by appellant at the time to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of papers sent to it. While these transfers were in the possession 
of the appellant, they were lost, but how, or under what circumstances, is not 
shown either by the averments of the complaint or by the evidence ; and this action 
was instituted by the appellee to recover damages for the failure of appellant to 
return the transfers on demand made. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

The objection to the first count of the complaint specified in the demurrer is that 
the facts alleged show defendant to have been a mere gratuitous bailee of the trans- 
fers, and the count avers a failure to exercise a higher degree of diligence than the 
law imposes on one who has accepted a gratuitous bailment. But we are of opinion 
that the transaction created something more than a special deposit, and that the 
bailment must be treated, not as a naked, gratuitous baliment, but as one under- 
taken for a reward and compensation, whether or not any compensation was in fact 
directly paid or expected to be paid. 

It clearly appears from the averments that the transfers were held by plaintiff as 
collateral security fot a debt due from Carr, and were sent to defendant for collec- 
tion, the instructions being to deliver them to Carr upon the payment by him of 
$540 for each transfer. The duty of defendant, therefore, with respect to the care 
to be exercised in keeping them, was the same as that which the law exacts on the 
part of a bank which has received a note, or collaterals accompanying a note, for col- 
lection. 

The taking of paper for collection is a regular and customary part of the bank- 
ing business, to engage in which requires no special authorization in the bank 
charter, and the making of collections by a bank is no more a gratuitous undertak- 
ing than the transaction of any other part of its business. Whether any charge is 
made for the collection or not in a particular case, it is well settled that the indirect 
profit and benefit derived by the bank from the use of the money collected for the 
time it may be left in its hands, the advantage of settling its account with distant 
banks without being compelled to send money to and fro between them, and the 
development and extension of its business by serving the convenience of its custom- 
ers, constitute a sufficient and valuable consideration for the undertaking to collect 
paper left with it for that purpose. (1 Morse, Banks, § 215; Hrchange Nat. Bank 
vs. Third Nat. Bank, 112 U. 8. 288; Bank vs. Goodman, 109 Pa. St. 426: Bank vs. 
Butler, 41 Ohio St. 519; Mechanics’ Bank vs. Merchants’ Bank, 6 Metc. [Mass.] 13 ; 
Smedes vs. Bank, 20 Johns, 382 ; 3 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law, 2d Ed. 802.) 

The same consideration will support the implied contract of bailment with re- 
spect to the papers sent for collection, and collaterals accompanying it, and prevent 
the bank from availing itseif of the defense that it undertook the care of the same 
as a mere gratuitous favor. We do not doubt that the contract implied from the 
receipt of the transfer for collection by the defendant was that of a lucrative, and 
not a gratuitous, bailment. 

The duty of the defendant, therefore, was to exercise ordinary care in the keep- 
ing and preservation of the transfers until redeemed by Carr, and the restoration of 
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them to the plaintiff on demand, in the event they should not be so redeemed, and 
for ordinary neglect in the performance of this duty defendant would be liable. 
No higher degree of care than this is charged in the connt by the use of the words 
**due diligence.” (Prince vs. State Fair, 106 Ala. 344; Seals vs. Hdmondson, 71 Ala. 
514; Higman vs. Camody, Ala. 20 South. 482; Chicopee Bank vs. Philadelphia 
Bank, 8 Wall. 641; Preston vs. Prather, 1387 U. 8S. 607; Ouderdirk vs. Bank, 119 
N. Y. 263; Gray vs. Merriam, 148 Ill. 179, 32 Lawy. Rep. Ann. 769, notes; Foster 
vs. Bank, 17 Mass. 479.) The demurrer to the first count was properly overruled. 

The Cashier of a bank is its general executive officer, whose office is to manage 
all the affairs of the corporation not peculiarly committed to the directors. By his 
induction into the office he is held out to the world as having authority to act accord- 
ing to the general usage, practice and course of business of banking institutions, 
and any act of his within the scope of the usage, practice and course of business of 
such institutions will, therefore, bind the corporation in favor of third persons who 
did not know that he was acting beyond the scope of the express authority con- 
ferred upon him by his principal. | 

The public at large usually have no other knowledge of the powers of the Cash- 
ier of a particular bank than such as is derived from the usage and practice of banks 
in general; and, even though his power may be expressly limited by the directors, 
such limitation will not affect those to whom it is unknown, if the transaction was | 
one within the scope of the ordinary course of business of banking institutions. 
(1 Morse, Banks, § 171, d; Case vs. Bank, 100 U. 8S. 454; Merchants’ Bank vs. State 
Bank, 10 Wall. 650; Lloyd vs. Bank, 15 Pa. St. 172.) 

Not only do banks organized to do a general banking business have the power 
and authority to receive paper for collection, but it is a matter of common, and, 
therefore, of judicial knowledge, that it is their general usage and practice to en- 
gage in this branch of business, and this power necessarily carries with it authority 
to receive collaterals accompanying, and given to secure the payment of, such paper, 
to be delivered to the debtor when he takes up the paper. 

The power of the Cashier to receive paper for such purposes is inherent in his 
office, and requires no special authorization from the directors, and the receipt by 
him of such papers is clearly within the scope of his authority, and, therefore, bind- 
ing on the bank. It follows that if one, relying on the general usage and custom of 
banks, and having no knowledge or notice of any limitation upon the authority of 
the Cashier of a particular bank, known to be engaged in doing a general banking 
business, should deliver to such Cashier, at his regular place of business, a note or 
bill for collection, together with collaterals given to secure said note or bill, the 
bank could not afterwards claim that the act of a Cashier in receiving the same was 
his individual act, and not that of the bank. 

It does not appear from the complaint that the note evidencing the indebtedness 
of Carr to the plaintiff was sent to the defendant with said transfers, nor, indeed, 
that there was such a note, but the complaint does not allege that the transfers were 
the property of Carr, that they were transferable by indorsement, and had been in- 
dorsed to plaintiff as collateral security, and were sent to defendant for collection. 
These facts appear on the transfers themselves, and it is alleged that the plaintiff had 
indorsed them. 

Prima facie, therefore, the transaction was not the same as that arising from the 
sending of a deed to a bank to be delivered to the grantee upon the payment of the 
purchase money; but, on the contrary, the facts appearing on the transfers, in the 
absence of any indorsement by the plaintiff, must have suggested to the defendant 
that they were held by the plaintiff as collateral security. 

Hence we are of the opinion it may be declared asa matter of law that the receipt, 
for collection, by a bank engaged in transacting a general banking business, of 
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papers transferable by indorsement, which, although not of themselves evidence of 
an indebtedness, show by the indorsements thereon that the person sending them 
must hold them as collateral security for an indebtedness, and which are, in fact, 
held as such collateral security, is within the usage, custom and ordinary course of 
business of banking institutions, and, therefore, that the act of receiving such papers 
by the Cashier of such bank is within the scope of his authority, and not his indi- 
vidual act, but that of the bank, in the absence of any knowledge or notice on the 
part of the sender or any express limitation on the authority of the Cashier with re- 
spect to the charter of the papers which he may receive for collection. 
*% * * * * x x x * * 

The case was tried by the court without a jury, and the judgment of the court 
is assigned as error. It is insisted by counsel for appellant that the evidence fails to 
show that the transfers were received by the Cashier, but we are of the opinion that 
the evidence on this point was sufficient to justify the conclusion that they were so 
received. It shows that they were sent directed to the Cashier of the bank ; that 
three days thereafter a postal card, acknowledging their receipt, and purporting to 
come from the Cashier, was received by plaintiff ; that this postal card was one of a 
number of printed forms used by defendant to acknowledge the receipt of papers 
sent to it; that the writing on the card was that of a clerk who had charge of the 
collection department under the direction and control of the Cashier, and that the 
name of the Cashier was printed thereon instead of written by the Cashier himself. 

In the absence of any evidence tending to show that the Cashier did not receive 
the transfers, it must be presumed from the facts shown that the package reached 
the Cashier, to whom it was directed, and that he had knowledge of its receipt. 
The impossibility of more direct proof on the part of the plaintiff justifies the pre- 
sumption. It was not necessary in this action to prove, with the particularity re- 
quired to show title to land, the execution and contents of the transfers, and it was 
competent for the witnesses to call the papers ‘‘ transfers,” without describing their 
contents or proving their execution. The execution and contents of the transfers 
were not in issue. Plaintiff deposited with defendant what purported to be trans- 
fers of Texas land certificates, and these it wxs entitled to have restored to it, and 
defendant was liable to respond in damages for failing to restore them, whether they 
were or not, in fact, such transfers, or duly executed as such. 

The damages claimed are not the value of the transfers, but the expenses incurred 
in substituting them, not exceeding their value as a security. It is shown that each 
‘called for” one section—640 acres—of Texas land, and that they were afterwards 
substituted, partly by litigation and partly by the voluntary act of the only person 
who could substitute them, and the land called for procured upon the substitutes. 

We think this evidence, however slight, was sufficient, under the circumstances, 
to show that the value of the transfers asa security was equal to the damages legally 
proven. The defendant offered no evidence on the trial of the case, and the testi- 
mony of the plaintiff showed only that the transfers had been lost, or had disappeared, 
but how, or under what circumstances, whether they had been mislaid, or stolen, or 
destroyed, or inadvertently delivered to the wrong person, does not appear. 

The presumption is conclusive, therefore, that the defendant failed to exercise 
that degree of care in keeping them which the lawimposed on it. The loss of paper 
by a bank, to which it had been sent for collection, carries with it the presumption 
of negligence and want of care, and the burden of proof to rebut the presump'ion is 
oo the bank. (Chicopee Bank vs. Philadelphia Bank, 8 Wall. 641.) And it is a gen- 
eral rule that in an action against a bailee for the failure to redeliver the property 
bailed, if the proof shows such failure, prima facie negligence will be imputed to 
the bailee ; and, if the testimony of the plaintiff shows only that the property was 
lost, the burden of showing the circumstances of the loss is devolved on the defend- 
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ant, and, unless the evidence shows due care by him according to the nature of the 
bailment and the property bailed, he wili be held responsible for the breach of his 
contract to redeliver the property. (Prince vs. State Fair, 106 Ala. 346; Seals vs, 
Edmondson, 71 Ala. 512 ; Ouderdirk vs. Bank, 119 N. Y. 263; Pattison vs. Bank, 80 
N. Y. 82; Bank vs. Zent, 39 Ohio St. 105; Bank vs. Graham, 85 Pa. St. 91.) 

Under the testimony, therefore, plaintiff was clearly entitled to a judgment, and 
the final question presented is the correctness of the court’s finding as to the amount 
of damages awarded. ‘One of the well-recognized methods of raising an objection 
to illegal damages claimed in a complaint is by objecting to the evidence offered to 
prove such damages. (Kennon vs. Telegraph Co., 92 Ala. 402.) 

This method defendant availed itself of by objecting to the evidence tending to 
prove the various items of expense incurred by plaintiff in prosecuting the suits to 
procure substitutes for the lost transfers. It is insisted by counsel for appellant 
that the expenses thus incurred, and which were allowed by the court as a part of 
the damages awarded, could not have been within the contemplation of the parties 
at the time the transfers were delivered to defendant, and that the claim for such 
damages is based on circumstances that were special and exceptional, and not sug- 
gested, nor likely to be suggested, by the appearance of the transfers ; and therefore 
such damages were not the natural and proximate result of the breach of the con- 
tract. But the measure of the recovery is not varied by the fact that the parties did © 
not have in view, as the result of the breach of the contract, the necessity of insti- 
tuting legal proceedings to establish and substitute the lost transfers. The law, and 
not the contemplation of the parties, fixes the measure of damages. (Collins vs. 
Stephens, 58 Ala. 545.) And the rule of law is that the damages recoverable for the 
breach of a contract must be the natural and proximate consequences of the breach, 
such as would result in the usual course of things, as distinguished from acci- 
dental or collateral injury, or from such as would spring out of special circumstances 
not usually attendant upon such transactions. (Daughtery vs. Telegraph Co. 75 
Ala. 170; Collins vs. Stephens, supra.) 

The circumstances from which plaintiff’s claim for damages arises are not special 
or exceptional, but, on the contrary, are such as the parties must have had in con- 
templation if they had contemplated any breach of the contract, and the probable 
consequences thereof. The natural and proximate damages resulting to plaintiff 
from the loss of the transfers was the amount of their value as a security, not ex- 
ceeding the amount of the debt secured, if they could not be substituted ; and, if 
they were capable of being substituted or restored, the amount of the expense of 
procuring such substitution, not exceeding their value as a security. Such ex- 
penses, we do not hesitate to say, were recoverable in this action. 





DISCOUNT—MEANING OF TERM. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, Oct. 19, 1897. 
EASTIN, et al., vs. THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF CINCINNATI. 
Where a bank to which a note is presented retains the interest, and credits the balance to 
the credit of its customer, this is a discounting of the note within the meaning of a 
bank charter which places notes ‘‘ discounted ’’ by the bank on the footing of foreign 


bills of exchange. 


PAYNTER, J.: The appellants, T. H. Eastin and L. D. Wilson, presented for 
discount at the New Farmers’ Bank at Mt. Sterling, Ky., their promissory note for 
$3,000, negotiable and payable at that bank, and to it or its order, six months after 
date. The bank accepted the note, and deducted and retained $120, which was 
equivalent to eight per cent. on $3,000 for six months, and placed to the credit of 
Wilson $2,880. Before the maturity of the note the New Farmers’ Bank assigned 
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it to the Third National Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio. Before the note matured the 
New Farmers’ Bank assigned for the benefit of its creditors. 

The note was duly protested for non-payment. Between the time the note was 
executed and the suspension of the New Farmers’ Bank, Wilson deposited to his 
credit in that bank $1,689.72, and that sum was on deposit when the bank assigned. 
The appellants seek to have this sum credited on the note. 

There was an amendment to the charter of the New Farmers’ Bank (1 Acts 
1889-90, p. 262), and one of its provisions is as follows : 

‘‘ All promissory notes and bills of exchange made payable and negotiable at its 
office or banking house, or any bank incorporated under any law of the Common- 
wealth, or organized in this Commonwealth under any of the laws of the United 
States, when discounted by this corporation, shall be, and are hereby, put upon the 
footing of foreign bills of exchange, and like remedy may be had thereon, jointly 
and severally, against the makers, drawers and endorsers.” 

The note was negotiable and payable at the New Farmers’ Bank, and, in our- 
opinion, was discounted by that bank. If it was so discounted and placed upon the 
footing of a foreign bill of exchange, then the appellants were not entitled to have 
offset against the note in the hands of the Third National Bank of Cincinnati the 
sum mentioned. The note having been discounted at the New Farmers’ Bank, and 
thus placed upon the footing of a foreign bill of exchange, that character and qual- 
ity continued in the hands of the appellee, the Third National Bank of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

It is contended the facts do not show the note was discounted. So the case turns 
upon what is meant by discount. The bank deducted the $120 as interest from the 
amount lent at the time the loan was made; in other words, took the interest in ad- 
vance at the rate of eight per cent. for six months. In Bouvier’s Law Dictionary 
“discount ” is defined to be ‘‘ interest reserved from the amount lent at the time of 
making a loan.” The Century Dictionary defines ‘‘ discount” infinance: ‘‘ To pur- 
chase or pay the amount in cash less a certain per cent., as a promissory note, bill of 
exchange, etc., to be collected by the discounter or purchaser at maturity. * * * 
Bank discount is simple interest paid in advance, and received, not on the sum ad- 
vanced in the purchase, but on the amount of the note or bill.” 

Counsel for appellants cites Fleckner vs. Bank (8 Wheat. 338) to sustain his posi- 
tion, but we are of the opinion that it sustains the opposing view. The court said : 
‘‘What is it to discount? Has it not a right to take an evidence of the debt which 
arises from the loan? If it is to discount, must there not be some chose in action, 
or written evidence of a debt, payable at a future time, which is to be the subject of 
the discount? Nothing can be clearer than that by the language of the commercial 
world, and the settled practice of banks, a discount by a bank means, ev v7 termini, 
a deduction or drawback made upon its advances, or loans of money, upon negotia- 
ble paper or other evidences of debt, payable at a future day, which are transferred 
to the bank.” 

We think when the appellants presented the note to the New Farmers’ Bank, 
and the bank retained the interest and credited Wilson with the balance of the note, 
that the bank discounted it. We agree with counsel that, when a corporation 
claims privileges and rights conferred upon it by reference to charter of another 
corporation, it should be construed strictly against the corporation, where the rights 
of others are affected. In case there isa doubt as to the rights and powers con- 
ferred, such doubt should be resolved in favor of those against whom the corpora- 
tion is asserting claim under its charter; but in this case no doubt can exist as to 
what rights and privileges were conferred by the amendment of the charter of the 
New Farmers’ Bank, hence the rule invoked is not applicable to the case. 

The judgment is affirmed. 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter. 


est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 
A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 


by mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LAKEVILLE, N., Y., Feb. 8, 1898. 
S1rr :—If a check is protested for lack of funds and afterwards presented when there is 
sufficient balance to pay, is the bank on which it is drawn warranted in paying without in- 

structions from the drawer? If so, may it include the protest fees and other — ? 

ASHIER. 
Answer.—Until the payment is countermanded, the bank has the right to regard 
the check as an authority to pay whenever there are funds of the drawer on hand 
sufficient for that purpose. This is the common practice of banks, and its correct- 
ness has never been questioned so far as we know. But the bank is not authorized 
to pay more than the sum named in the check. It has no authority to pay the 
protest fees and other charges. For no matter what may be the liability of the 
drawer to the holder, the bank has nothing to do but comply with the directions of 
its customer, and it is not required or authorized to look beyond the terms of the 


check itself. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: DETROIT, Mich., Feb. 11, 1898. 
Sir:—A note is left with us for collection, which through some unaccountable clerical 
error is drawn payable ** on February 30, 1898." When is it due, and can it be legally protested 
for non-payment? It is payable in a State where there is no grace. Are there any decisions 
bearing on this point ? E. C. BOWMAN, Cashier. 
Answer .—It has been held that if a notc is dated on an impossible date, such as 
the 31st of September, the law will adopt the nearest day and the computation of 
time will be from the 30th of September. (Wagner vs. Kenner, 2 Rob. La. 120; 
Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, Sec. 625.) Upon a similar principle, we think 
that in the case mentioned in the inquiry, the last day of February would be deemed 
the date of maturity, and hence that it could be properly protested for non-payment 


on that date. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: ; JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Feb. 4, 1898. 
Srr :—Can you advise me what, if any, final decisions there have been of late touching the 
duty of banks relative to the payment of checks drawn by a customer prior to his death, and 
resented subsequent to his death. Please state in brief what the decisions have been; also 


ff the decisions are in line with the custom banks usually follow. 
ARTHUR F. PERRY, Treasurer. 


Answer.—This question has never been authoritatively decided. In a note to one 
of the sections of the Negotiable Instruments Law (Sec. 186 in the Florida Act, Sec. 
322 in the New York Act) the draftsman of that statute says: ‘‘It is not clear 
whether the death of the drawer revokes the authority of the bank to pay a check. 
There is no decision directly in point, and the views of the text writers differ. To 
meet the difficulty, the original draft of the Negotiable Instruments Law submitted 
to the commissioners contained a provision (which was taken from the statute of 
Massachusetts) as foilows: ‘‘ The death of the drawer does not operate as a revoca- 
tion of the authority to pay a check, if the check is presented for payment within 
ten days from the date thereof.” But it was thought by the conference of com- 
missioners that this would be objected to in some of the States because of the effect 
it might have on the estates of decedents.” (Crawford’s Negotiable Instruments 
Law, 113-114.) We do not know of any uniform practice of banks in this regard. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine : SYRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1898. 
Sir :—A check, +——Y9 in date and day of payment to the following, was protested for non- 


payment on the 5th inst: 
“Syracuse, Feb. 1, 1898. York Banking o mF per to John Doe or bearer, one hun- 
1898. Richard Roe.” 


dred dollars ($100). Due and payable Feb. 5, ‘ 

Drawer claims it was not due until the 7th inst. Under the laws of this State which is 
right ? F. M. BontA, Cashier. 
Answer.—We think the drawer is right. The 5th of February fell on Saturday, 
and the Negotiable Instruments Law (section 145) provides that ‘‘ Instruments fall- 
ing due on Saturday are to be presented for payment on the next succeeding busi- 
ness day, except that instruments payable on demand, may, at the option of the 
holder, be presented for payment before twelve o’clock noon on Saturday.” The 
instrument mentioned in the inquiry is not payable on demand ; and hence there 


was no authority to present it on Saturday. 








THE LEGAL STATUS OF GOLD BONDS IN TEXAS. 





The action of the Mayor of Beaumont in this State in vetoing an ordinance 
passed by the city council for the purpose of issuing bonds payable in gold coin, has 
called in question the right and power of a public corporation to issue bonds pay- 
able in gold coin. The matter has been submitted to the Attorney-General of the 
State, and in the event that he should decide bonds issued with this limitation as to 
means of liquidation void, no more bonds of this character can, for a time at least, 
be issued in Texas, for his certificate of approval is the sine gua non to the existence 
of municipal bonds in this commonwealth. The present Attorney-General, how- 
ever, has followed the custom of his predecessors and has placed his seal of approval 
upon gold as well as other bonds, without calling in question their validity. But 
now the power of a city, town or county to issue bonds payable in gold has been 
challenged and he is compelled to take notice of the denied authority, and in his 
consideration of it he will be placed in the extremely awkward attitude of baving 
to decide a question of grave import that he has permitted to go unchallenged on 
numerous occasions heretofore. 

The question is one of contract and involves the authority of public or quasi 
corporations to exercise the functions delegated to private corporations or which 
are inherent in natural persons. Corporations have, generally, the power to make 
and take contracts, subject to the limitations of their charters and superior laws, 
the same as natural persons. But it is contended by some that this rule is limited 
as to public corporations, such as counties, cities, towns, etc., and that they have 
no authority to issue bonds made payable in gold coin. 

In Texas neither the constitution nor the statutes prescribe the kind of money in 
which municipal bonds shall be paid, and if the charters of any of the cities existing 
under special laws specify in what money their bonds shall be made payable I am 
not aware of it, as I have none of the charters so declaring before me. Had the con- 
stitution or statutes fixed a money in which bonds should be paid, the controversy 
over this matter could scarcely have arisen, for the public or guas? corporations would 
be bound by the declaration in the fundamental or statute laws. So where the parent 
law provides that bonds shall be payable ‘‘in gold coin or lawful money cf the 
United States,” the corporation existing under the law has no authority to issue bonds 
in any manner limiting the means of liquidating the bonded indebtedness, even 

though the very kind of money be mentioned in the ordinance that is specified as one 
of the debt-discharging moneys contained in the statute. Thusit was held in the 
case of Skinner vs. Santa Rosa (29 L. R. A. 512), that bonds were void which were, 
by the city, made payable ‘‘in gold coin of the United States of America of the 
present standard of weight and fineness,” where the statutes provide that such bonds 
shall be payable ‘‘in gold coin or lawful money of the United States.” The city 
council of Santa Rosa had sought to make the city bonds more marketable by restrict- 
ing their payment to ‘‘ gold coin,” but the act of the council was held to be in con- 
flict with a superior law of the State, and therefore void. I cannot agree that this 
insubordination of the ordinance itself would have rendered the bonds void, but that 
they were dischargeable according to the liberal terms of the parent law. This con- 
dition does not exist in Texas and the case above cited has no application to any of 
our municipal bonds except where the charter of some city of more than ten thous- 
and inhabitants provides in what money its bonds shall be discharged. ‘The city of 
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Beaumont has less than ten thousand inhabitants and is exercising its municipal func- 
tions by virtue of a charter granted by the general laws of the State, which do not 
fix the liquidating medium. 

If a corporation has the power of contracting as is inherent in natural persons, 
restricted by its charter and by its parent laws, what is to prevent it from contract- 
ing to pay its obligations in real estate, or in commodities of any kind of which it 
may be possessed, or of contracting to pay off its bonds ‘‘in gold coin of the United 
States of America of the present standard of weight and fineness,” or ‘‘ in silver coin 
of the United States of America of the present standard of weight and fineness?’ 

The contention is sometimes made that to permit a public corporation to contract 
to pay its obligations in a particular coin is against public policy in that it wrong- 
fully apprecia es one coin at the expense of another to the harm of the money sys- 
tem of the Government. Weak indeed must be the backbone of the financial corpus 
which dreads a catastrophe from such contracts. This contention has never been 
sustained by any of our courts, and in the absence of statutory provisions the con- 
tract to pay in a particular coin or money is upheld, and this is so even though the 
coin has advanced at the time of the maturity of the contract debt beyond its value 
at the time the contract was entered into, and even beyond the limit fixed at which 
the corporation’s debt is allowed to go. (Moore vs. Walla Walla, 60 Fed. Rep. 961.) 

It seems that a general authority given to a city or county to issue bonds implies 
the power in them to make them payable in any constitutional legal-tender money 
which may be agreed upon. This view obtains in the cases of Judson vs. Bessemer, 
87. Ala. 240 (1889); Farson vs. Louisville Sinking Fund Comrs. 16 Ky. L. Rep. 856 
(1895); Pollard vs. Pleasant Hill, 3 Dill. 1£5 (1874), and Hezlbron vs. Cuthbert (Ga.), 
23 S. E. Rep. 206 (1895). 

In Texas we have no statute declaring the medium for discharging bonded 
indebtedness, and no reason suggests itself for changing the rule applicable to con- 
tracts between natural persons, and if the same general power to make contracts 
obtains with corporations as is inherent in natural persons, so far as that power is not 
restricted by charter or parental laws, the public or gvasi corporations undoubtedly 
have the power and authority to issue gold bonds, or silver bonds, or bonds payable 
in any of the legal-tender moneys of the country that may be acceptable to the payee. 

While the constitution and statutes of the State of Texas are silent as to the kind 
of money in which municipal bonds shall be paid, the advocates of the theory that 
specific coin bonds are void point with some assumption of confidence to the fact 
that our general revenue laws (Art. 5051 Rev. Stat. 1895) require all taxes to be paid 
in ‘‘ the currency or coin of the United States,” and that as the power to issue bonds 
is limited by the authority to tax, public corporations have no power to contract to 
pay in a specific money which they are not empowered to levy and collect to meet 
these coin obligations. 

While the the gathering of taxes is a condition precedent to the payment of the 
interest coupons on, and to providing a sinking fund for municipal bonds, yet the 
two acts are so remote in fact and in contemplation of the law, and are so segre- 
gated by the privilege of legal contract, that the intimacy is destroyed whenever 
the privilege is exercised by the municipality. 

There is no inherent right in a municipal corporation to issue bonds, and such a 
right has not been recognized by the common law and this office cannot be legally 
performed without the express sanction and grant of the creative law. And the 
Legislature having full authority to determine the kind of money in which bonds 
shall be made payable, failing to designate any such particular money, must in 
sound reasoning be regarded as resting this matter in the judgment of the contract- 
ing parties. 

What would be the status of specific coin bonds of municipalities issued in face 
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of the fact that the statutes or charters provided that such bonds should be paid ‘‘in 
lawful money of the United States of America ?” The ordinance of the city council 
or order of the county commissioners, as the case might be, providing for the issu- 
ance of coin bonds, would to be sure be inferior to any statute law and of necessity 
subordinate thereto, but is it to be understood and accepted that such bonds are 
rendered void because they evidence a contract to pay in a specific coin money when 
they are not so restricted by statute, though directed to be made payable ‘‘in law- 
ful money of the United States of America?” An affirmative view is held by the 
Supreme Court of California in the case of Skinner vs. Santa Rosa, supra, but it is 
a matter of grave doubt if the court would have gone to this extent had not the 
bonds been considered by it void for other reasons. It will not be denied that the 
statute which determines the kind of money in which bonds shall be made payable 
is superior to the authority of municipal corporations acting and existing by virtue 
of that statute or under it, and that it will restrict the authority of such corporations 
and render nugatory their express contracts to pay in one coin to the exclusion of 
the other legal-tender moneys. 

However, should the municipal corporation disregard the statute or parent law, 
there is much reasoning to sustain the position that such bonds would not be void, 
put that the contract would be enforceable according to the statute and not ac- 
cording to the contract of the municipality, and the option would remain in the 
corporation or contracting obligor to discharge the indebtedness in any of the legal- 
tender moneys of the country. As before stated, the question in Texas is shorn of 
this feature and the only point to be decided by the Attorney-General is: Cana city, 
town or county legally issue its bonds contracting to pay therefor specific coin 
money ? His decision is not further conclusive, should he decide they have no 
such authority, than to stop the issuance of coin bonds till such time as some judi- 
cial appellate tribunal shall hold otherwise, thus fixing arule by which the Attorney - 
General would be bound. Rosert R. Lockett. 

AUSTIN, Texas, Feb. 26. 








Safety of National Banks.—The following bill to promote the safety of Nationa] banks 
passed the National House of Representatives February 15: 


Be it enacted, etc., That no national banking association shall make any loan to its presi- 
dent, its vice-president, its cashier, directors, or any of its clerks, tellers, bookkeepers, agents, 
servants, or other persons in its employ until the proposition to make such a loan, stating 
the amount, terms and security offered therefor, shall have been submitted in writing by the 
person desiring the same to a meeting of the board of directors of such banking association, 
or of the executive committee of such board, if any, and accepted and approved by a major- 
ity of those present constituting a quorum; and then not in excess of the amount now 
allowed by law. Atsuch meeting the person making such application shall not be present. 
The said acceptance and approval shall be made by a resolution, which resolution shall be 
voted upon by all present at such meeting answering to their names as called, and a record 
of such vote shall be kept and state separately the names of all the persons voting in fayor 
of such resolution, and of all persons voting against the same, and how eacu of such persons 
voted. In case such proposition shall be submitted to the executive committee, the resolu- 
tion and its vote thereon shall be read at the next meeting of the board of directors and 
entered at length in the minutes of such directors’ re. No such association shall per- 
mit its president, its vice-president, its cashier, or any of its directors, or any of its clerks, 
tellers, bookkeepers, agents, servants, or other persons in its employ to become liable to it 
by reason of overdrawn account. 

SEC. 2. That every president, vice-president, director, cashier, teller, clerk, or agent of 
any such association who knowingly violates section 1 of this act, or who aids or abets any 
officer, clerk, or agent in any such violation, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
a be cannes by a fine of not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment not more than five 

years, or otn, 

SEC. 3. That each report of every national banking association made to the Comptroller 
of the Currency in accordance with the provisions of section 5211 of the Revised Statutes 
shall exhibit in a schedule to be added thereto, under such classifications and in such forms as 
the Comptroller of the Currency may direct, the amount of debts due or to become due to 
such association from its president, vice-president, each of its directors, and from its cashier 
and any of its clerks, tellers, bookkeepers, agents, servants, or other persons in its employ, 
as principals, indorsers, sureties, guarantors or otherwise, in a separate item from the other 
assets Of said bank, and shall also state, separately, the amount of all debts to such associa- 
tion which are past due and remain unpaid by the aforesaid parties: Provided, That nothin 
contained in this act shall require or be deemed to require or permit the publication of suc 
schedule of the debts due or to become due to such association from each of its directors or 
otficers or employees in any statement publisbed in a newspaper as now required by law. 
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PROFITS ON BANK CIRCULATION. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 
Sir :—In my communication printed in your January issue (pages 83 and 84) | did not go 


into any calculations as to the profits realized under your plan of using United States notes 
as a basis for bank circulation at the rate of $130 in bank notes foreach $100 in United States 
notes deposited with the Treasurer, as I saw at a glance that the plan would not work if it 
was your intention to require the twenty-five per cent. gold reserve to be kept in bank 
against circulation; but since you have disclaimed any intention of requiring any reserve 
whatever against notes issued under that plan, I beg leave to submit the following calcula- 
tions I have made on that basis. 

Calculations apply to a bank of $100,000 capital with interest rate of six per cent. United 
States bonds of 1907 bought at 113, and assuming the time to maturity is ten years. The sink- 
ing fund mentioned in first illustration is supposed to be set aside annually from the interest 
derived from the bonds and reinvested from year to year at the bank rate of six per cent, to 
mature the premium of $13,000 in ten years, 


PROFIT ON CIRCULATION UNDER PRESENT LAW. 


$100,000 four per cent. bonds of 1907 cost 
INCOME. 
Interest on bonds annually 
$90,000 in circulation less five per cent. redemption fund of $4,500 
leaves net circulation of $85,500 invested at six per cent 


Total income 
EXPENSES. 
Sinking fund reinvested annually at six per cent. to redeem pre- 
mium of $13,000 in ten years....... dij ctieninpeieniemueee 
Tax of one per cent. on $90,000 circulation 
ee  cncececcceecnetessensessesseeonseedeosde oe 


Net profit by issuing circulation 


PROFIT ON CIRCULATION UNDER PROPOSED PLAN. 
Deposit with United States Treasurer in United States notes or gold $69,231 
INCOME. 
$90,000 in circulation less five per cent. redemption fund of $4,500 leaves 
$85,500 net circulation at six per cent.............ccceeeeeees eceesencans eeecees 
EXPENSES. 
Tax of one per cent. on $90,000 circulation 
Otherzexpenses estimated at...........cccccccccescceees ooiad 


Net loss by issuing circulation 
You will notice I have deducted the five per cent. redemption fund from the authorized 
circulation and onlyfcomputed on the net amount as loanable funds. This may be objected 
to on the grounds that as the five per cent. redemption fund is counted as part of the bank 
reserve against deposits, it thereby releases that amount of loanable funds in bank and 
should notjbe deducted. I regard the redemption fund as idle capital for the reason that it 
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is not subject to check and cannot be made to produce any revenue, and is therefore not 
available for any other purpose than the redemption of circulating notes. The comparison, 
however, between the two plans would be no more favorable to the latter even if this 
redemption fund was not deducted, as it would apply equally to both plans. 

The profit to be realized under your proposed plan is unquestionably less than under the 
present law. This is brought out very prominently in your own calculations on page 8&4. I 
do not think your idea of computing the profits in your calculations on a percentage basis 
of 1.08 per cent. in first instance and 1.65 per cent. in second hasany bearing whateveronthe 
point under discussion, as the only thing to be considered, as I view the subject, is, Can a 
pank with a given capital realize more profit by taking out circulation than without it, and 
will the profit under one plan be greater than another? That is all there is in it after all. 
Your proposed plan, I think, would prove a loss instead of a profit, and for that reason .I 
hardly think the banks would go into it voluntarily. T. E. FLOURNOY. 

MONROE, La. 





The figures given by our correspondent are correct, and with circulation issued 
at the rate of one hundred and thirty per cent. on greenbacks or gold deposited, 
there would be a small loss, if the five per cent. redemption fund is counted asa 
deduction, and the tax is estimated at one per c:nt. per annum. It is not, however, 
supposed that were the burden of retiring greenbacks thruwn upon the banks, that 
the tax would be more than one-half of one per cent. to pay expenses and to main- 
tain the guaranty fund. 

It is expected that if the principle of the Rhodes plan to retire the legal-tender 
notes by,means of the banks were adopted, and this principle forms part both of the 
plan of Secretary Gage and of that of the Monetary Commission, the adjustment 
both of the circulation received on depo-it of notes and of the tax will be so made as 
to offer sufficient profit. 

When the Rhodes plan was first suggested it was advocated as a stepping stone 
to circulation based on general assets, without deposited security. The Government 
noles occupied the field and must be retired, or at least greatly reduced, before a 
bank circulation could be widely introduced. United S.ates bonds as a basis for 
circulation were regarded as unsatisfactory because of the probability of a rapidly 
diminishing public debt. Since the introduction of the plan the bond market has 
been more favorable to the banks. If the United States should go on increasing its 
bonded debt instead of paying it off, there would be little need of considering any 
substitute for the present method of issuing circulation. If the tax were reduced 
to one-half of one per cent. per annum, the p:ofit under the Rhodes plan would be 
$876.14. If the redemption fund, being available as reserve on deposits in the case 
of a bank that has any, is not deducted from the circulation loaned, the profits 
would be $646.14. If instead of 130 in circulation issued on deposited legal-tender 
notes, 140 were issued, then the profits would be $918.14. The percentage 140 is 
not as great as is given under the plan of the Monetary Commission. In fact the 
merit of the plan does not rest on any narrow application of it. It consists in using 
the banks to retire the Guvernment votes and then in the end giviug them for this 
service the entire field for their circulation. At the commencement the profits on 
circulation under it might not equal those under the present plan in certain condi- 
tions ot the bond market, but in the end the benefit to the banks would be very great. 

The Gage plan and the Monetary Commission plan, instead of giving the full 
amount of circulation on deposited security, give a ceitain percentage on such se- 
curity, and additional amounts without deposited security, the profit being chiefly 
on the latter. 

The Rhodes plan practically says to a bank, deposit a certain amount of Govern- 
ment notes and receive an equal amvunt of circulation, and then you may receive 
thirty, forty, or filty per cent., based on a guaranty fund, which will give you a 
profit according to the interest you can loan money at. By degrees all your circula- 
tion, as the Government notes are cancelled, will be based on the guaranty fund. 





TAXATION OF BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 





A bill has been introduced in the New York Legislature by Assemblyman Gale 
to amend the tax law in relation to the taxation of trust companies. It is stated 
that the purpose of the bill is to place trust companies and banks on the same basis 
as regards taxation. 

A very fair statement-of the difference in the mode of taxing these two classes of 
financial institutions is found in the following address by Frank Harvey Field, de- 
livered before a recent meeting of Group VII of the New York State Bankers’ As- 
sociation in Brooklyn. Among other things Mr. Field said : 


‘**In order that you may understand the questions arising out of the present tax law, 
under which all banks are taxed in this State, it will be necessary to explain the relation of 
this law to the Federal Constitution. A National bank is an instrument of Government. 
The power to create a National bank has grown up as one of the implied reserve powers of 
Congress under the Constitution. The original struggle on this question was over the estab- 
lishment of a Government bank, the history of which is undoubtedly familiar to you all. 

A National bank, being an instrument of Government, no State can tax it without the 
permission of Congress. 

In the case of McCullough against Maryland, which arose out of an attempt to levy a tax 
of $25,000 on a branch of the United States bank located in Baltimore, John Marshall, the 
great Chief Justice, in one of the most celebrated judicial opinions that have ever been 
handed down in this country, says among other things, that * the power to tax is the power 
to destroy ;’ so that if the principle were allowed that a State could tax any instrument of 
the Federal Government, it could, if it was so amended, use the power to tax in sucha way 
as to destroy that instrument of Government, or to hinder or delay or possibly to destroy 
entirely the operation of the law of Congress within the limits of a State, when the power to 
enact that law was expressly or impliedly given to Congress by the Federal Constitution. 

You will understand that if the State could not tax a National bank and should levy a 
tax on State banks the inequality on this subject of taxation would be destructive of the 
existence of State banks, even if the law did not come under the condemnation of the courts, 
because it taxed a part of a class without taxing the whole, and, therefore, was void for 
inequality. For the law has laid down this just principle, that taxes on the same class must 
be equal, and, in so far as they are not equal, they become robbery of one for the benefit of 
others. Keeping these principles in mind, you will understand the questions that arise ina 
very brief review of the history of the bank taxation in the State of New York. 

The first statute of this State which imposed a tax upon banks, as such, was passed in 
1823. This was a tax on all the property of the bank, which is fundamentally different from 
the present law, which is a tax on bank stock in the hands of the stockholders. No cases 
questioned the validity of this Act for a considerable time and apparently not until the Na- 
tional banks came into existence under the decision of the Federal courts. 

This law was amended in 1847 and again in 1853, and up to this time the tax was upon the 
amount of the capital without regard to its actual value, which might have been less than 
par or more than par. 

In 1857 the Legislature introduced the principle of assessing the bank capital at its actual 
value. It was under this law of 1857 that the first case seems to have arisen questioning the 
validity of the State law, and in this litigation the principal contention was that that part of 
the capital invested in the public debt of the United States or in a loan to the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not taxable by the State. The Court of Appeals decided against the banks in this 
case, and upheld the State law. The United States Supreme Court, however, promptly re- 
versed this ruling of the Court of Appeals. 

The Legislature of the State having suffered this defeat, passed a new law in 1863. This 
law was at once taken into the courts and carried up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and that court held that there was no substantial difference between that law and the 
preceding law, and also held this law to be unconstitutional. We now come to anew feature 
in the history of bank taxation. I refer to the enactment in 1864 by Congress of the National 
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Bank Act, which permitted the taxation of shares of stock in National banks in the hands of 
shareholders, ‘but not at a greater rate than other moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens,’ and around this apparently innocent but comprehensive phrase has raged a battle 
carried on in the Legislature and in the courts of this State and of the United States from 
that time down to the present. 

Having thus failed for nearly half a century in enacting alaw that would stand the 
scrutiny of the United States Supreme Court, the Legislature of New York State finally 
enacted the law of 1881, which law is stillin force in this State in substantially its original 
form, having been re-enacted into our present tax law passed in 1896. This law has for six- 
teen years successfully resisted the attacks that have been made upon its constitutionality. 
The most interesting case that has arisen under the law wasa case brought by the Mercantile 
National Bank of New York city, which was decided in 1886, That case is, perhaps, the most 
celebrated banking decision of recent years. It was argued by such eminent men as that 
leader of the American bar, Mr. James C. Carter, and was decided adversely to the bank. 
The main contention in that case was that trust companies were more favorably taxed than 
National banks, and that trust companies competed with National banks. 


INEQUALITIES OF THE PRESENT LAw. 


This brings up for our consideration the most interesting point regarding the present 
litigation, which I have brought on behalf of the First National Bank. 

A trust company is taxed upon its capital. A bank is taxed not upon its capital in the 
hands of the bank, but upon its shares in the hands of the shareholders. If a trust company 
owns $500,000 of the bonds of the United States, it deducts them from its assets in arriving at 
the amount of its assets liable to assessment and taxation. In the case of the National banks 
the assessors take the amount of the capital and surplus and undivided profits of the bank 
and divide the total thus obtained by the number of shares, and thus arrive at the value of 
the shares, after deducting the assessed value of the real estate and some small items that 
are not material to consider in this discussion. It might be that the entire capital and sur- 
plus and undivided profits of the banks were invested in United States bonds and other non- 
taxable securities, while the whule capital is taxed in the hands of the shareholders. 

_ Whatever may be the result of the litigation brought by the First National Bank, it cer- 
tainly is aimed at a great injustice, and I confidently believe that the eventual outcome of 
this litigation, if notin the State courts, at least in the United States Supreme Court, to 
which it will undoubtedly be carried, will ultimately be successful, and if we succeed in this 
litigation there will unquestionably be a change in the entire system of State taxation of 
financial institutions that cannot but result favorably to the owners of shares of bank stock.”’ 











Division of the Sound Money Men.—In an address delivered before the recent meet- 
ing of the the American Academy of Po.itical and Social Science at Philadelphia, Hon. F. A, 
Vanderlip, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, gave the following good reasons why such 
slow progress is made in the work of securing sound currency legislation: 

‘**On the one hand we know a method is proposed which has the advantage of perfect sim- 
plicity—contained in a single sentence—‘ the unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of sixteen 
to one, without waiting for the aid or consent of any other nation.’ There is a great class in 
practical accord on that proposition. The greatest elements of strength which that class has are 
its singleness of purpose and itssimplicity of means, The free silver party always knows what 
it wants, and it always wants it. Among the people whose ideas are not in accord with those 
of the free silver party we find many who disagree on even the fundamental elements of the 
problem, and who are offering solutions widely varied in character. The cause of sound 
money is, thererore, in some respects in an unfortunate position. It faces a party absolutely 
united in its purpose and method, a party having perfectly clear ideas of what it desires to 
accomplish, a party which has made the issue it raises so simple that every voter can compre- 
hend it. While the sound money cause is facing such a foe, it is harassed in the rear by non- 
combatants arguing for delay, opposing radical measures, hesitating about any attempt to do 
what they know is right, because they fear the difficulties in the way. 

If we are to avoid the shock of a change of standard, we need to crystallize the sound- 
money sentiment into a specific measure we can all support. We now have around which to 
rally only an abstract idea, while the free-silver party has a definite measure, a measure it 
can embody into a legislative act of ten lines, That party must be met with a constructional 
issue just as definite and just as capable of attaching to it the full strength of the party 
which opposes this change of standards, Seekforthat measure, Help to give clear definition 
to the issue. Put aside small differences. Keep before you the extreme importance of fixing 
the standard where it cannot be changed until a majority of the voters of the nation wish it 
changed. If we will then push forward with the persistence and the definiteness which the 
opposing party has displayed, we can secure the fruits of the victory which has once been won.” 
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STATE BANKS—REPORTS OF SUPERVISING OFFICERS. 


NEW YORK. 
[Annual] Report of the Superintendent of Banks, relative to Savings Banks, Trust Com- 
panies and Miscellaneous Corporations, for the year 1897. Transmitted to the Legislature 


Feb. 28, 1898.] 


To the Legislature: 
The gratifying gain in prosperity of the State banks of deposit and discount during the 


last fiscal year, as reported on the first of January last, was shared in, and in some instances 
exceeded, by the Savings banks, trust companies and safe deposit companies of the State dur- 
ing the calendar year 1897, a fact satisfying both of itself and because of what it signifies, 
since the balance sheets of financial institutions always reflect with sensitive accuracy the 
general business condition of their localities. 


PROSPERITY OF THE SAVINGS BANKS. 


On the morning of the first day of January, 1898, there were 131 Savings banks in New 
York, one of which had not yet begun business. The increase since the date of my last 
report is two; the new institutions are the Washington Savings Bank of New York city and 
the Greater New York Savings Bank of Brooklyn. No Savings bank has failed during the 
year, and but one shows a condition indicating a probably hopeless struggle for existence, 
This latter has made a brave effort to recover losses sustained through the failure of a Na- 
tional bank which held more than a third of its deposits, but has not achieved a satisfactory 
measure of succes*. One other bank is voluntarily closing, paying its depositors in full. 

The total amount due depositors by Savings banks in this State on the morning of the 
first day of January was $766,684,916, a gain during the year of $48,508,027, or $22,085,673 more 
than was gained during the previous year. Of the total increase $23,297,957 was made from 
January to July, and $25,210,070 from July to January. On the same date the aggregate 
resources were $869,751,244, the surplus $102,426,162, and the number of open accounts 1,805,280, 
representing gains since January 1, 1897, of $57,577,611 in resources, of $8,772,924 in surplus, 
and of 68,312 in the number of accounts. Comparing further the gain in resources was 
almost exactly twice as great in 1897 as in 1896, in surplus considerably more than threefold, 
and in open accounts over sixty per cent. The average amount of each account is $424.71. 

Inasmuch as the same individual may have a deposit in each of several institutions, the 
number of Savings bank depositors is something smaller than the total of accounts. Disre- 
garding such discrepancy, however, which cannot be large, the total accounts as shown 
would represent about twenty-seven and three-quarters per cent. of the entire population of 
the State. Analyzing further, if there be deducted from the population of all thesixty counties 
of the State that of the twenty-nine which contain no Savings bank, and from which few 
deposits are made, it is shown that of the people of the communities where such 
institutions are established, including infancy and age, the provident and the prodigal, 
almost exactly one in three is a depositor in a Savings bank. A proportion of these 
belongs undoubtedly outside the classes which the system is particularly designed to serve, 
but this is certainly not large, and the great mass of depositors are the comparatively poor 
who need its fostering care. This naked statement impresses a lesson of obligation and duty 
which demands serious and conscientious consideration. 

While fully recognizing the fact that the principal of corporate responsibility for the 
individual member which characterized primitive society is not natural and would not gen- 
erally be salutary in the greater and more complex aggregate composing the modern State, 
where the rule of individual obligation develops the best citizenship and contributes to the 
best administration, may we not nevertheless believe that there are exceptions in which 
paternalism is not only justifiable, but advantageous? Notably, it seems to me, this is the 
fact in regard to the institutions in question and to their depositors, who are mainly, and 
if my supervision could control in the matter would be altogether, those whose earnings 
above the daily demand for sustenance are too meagre for profitable independent invest- 
ment, and whose ignorance of business methods makes them incapable of successful self- 
management, To such the Commonwealth owes special duties of exemption and protection, 
the more imperative in that the degree of their helplessness in business affairs is almost 
absolute and incredible except to those who have personally observed it. Partly because of 
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such helplessness the debts owing by any State moneyed corporation to Savings banks are 
made a preferred claim, certain special tax exemptions have been enacted in their favor, 
and various other safeguards have been crystallized into law for their benefit. Not one of 
such grants or safeguards should be removed or relaxed, nor any measure sanctioned which 
would expose the banks to burdens or their depositors to losses. The funds su held are the 
pledge of their owners to the public against pauperism, and a guaranty to the State of a 
better citizenship than is possible by the impoverished or destitute. 

This element of governmental interest and guaranty gives to the proposed postal savings 
scheme a fascination which even those who distrust its feasibility can scarcely resist, and 
would make the argument in its favor conclusive but for the two essential requirements that 
it cannot satisfy, viz.: Anentirely safe investment of deposits, and a guaranty against the 
danger comprehended in trusting so delicate a business as the postmasters’ part in it would be 
to public officials inexperienced in banking and subject to so frequent changes that their op- 
portunities and incentive for acquiring knowledge of it would be inadequate. These objec- 
tions, which appear to me insuperable, render the plan impracticable. But with the conten- 
tion that to make men direct creditors of the Government would improve their citizenship 
and intensify their patriotism, issue cannot be successfully taken. It would make them 
keenly conscious that they have a personal interest in the State, and that everything impair- 
ing its credit or sullying its pledged faith would be disastrous—that national honor is price- 
less and must be kept inviolate. 

The Savings banks of New York carry over $100,000,000 of United States bonds, or nearly 
an eighth of the entire public debt, and they are the property of Savings banks’ depositors. 
The conception of this fact cannot in the nature of things be as clear and strong in cases 
where the ownership of public securities by a Savings bank depositor is through the inter- 
mediary of the institution, inasmuch as the average depositor is apt to regard the bank itself 
as his debtor without thought of the latter’s dependence upon the political divisions in whose 
bonds his funds—not the Savings bank’s, for under the New York laws the latter has none— 
are invested. Still the actual fact is being gradually borne in upon him, and is continually 
exerting a beneficent influence. It tends to impress upon such depositor that he is a con- 
stituent factor in the State, that to be a capitalist is not necessarily criminal, that pubiic debts 
are an obligation to be as sacredly metas the undertakings of a private contract, and that the 
comparatively poor, even more than the excessively rich, need that tie monetary standard of 
the country shall be equal to the best in the world. Such results, over and above the habits 
of thrift and providence which the Savings bank develops and encourages, which tend to lessen 
poor rates, are a part of the service which it renders to the State, and emphasize the latter’s 
obligation to extend to it generous and even partial consideration. No reasonable concession 
in its interest should be refused, and, particularly, every proposition which carries even a 
possibility of disturbance or mischief should be summarily rejected. The system is too valu- 
able to permit of reckless meddling with its affairs, and its scope is so great that any injury 
it should suffer must react injuriously upon the entire body politic. 


RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES. 
The following exhibit of the condition of the Savings banks of the State is compiled from 
the reports made to the Banking Department as of the morning of the first day of Jan., 1898 : 





RESOURCES, Par value. Market value. 
Bonds and mortgages............ een EE Te $358,943,901 
Stocks and bond investments, viz.: 

a ae a ee ee a tanks mains $100,708,450 
District of Columbia..... seibiensneesisededhad beseanensasante 5,589,800 
EE Ee ES ee re ae rm 973,000 
EE ee a ee Te 55,209,576 
Bonds of cities im Other States. ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccece 52,300,425 
Bonds of cities in this State..... suddécdeonsetindesewnsedsanens 128,855,349 
ee icc ceeneceneseweseoentaues 23,352,572 
Bonds of towns in this State............ <2, ati avenwenienebas 8,831,958 
Bonds of villages in this State............ saiiaink aetna ets waka 9,758,063 
Bonds of school districts in this State................eceeeee 3,220,582 

Total par value of stocks and bonds................eeee- $388,799, 777 
Amount of stocks and bonds at CoSt..............ccceeeecees 420,796,736 
Estimated market value of stocks and bonds..............ccceeececeeees $426,174, 408 
EE SELES IE IOI O OORT OTT 676,160 
Banking houses and lots, estimated market value...................22- 11,549,512 
Other real estate at estimated market value.................ccecceeseees 2,719,254 
Cash on deposit in banks and trust companies................e.eeeeeeees 51,002,126 
SLE TIC LLL a LEAT ie ee Ee 8,218,934 
I 9,341,607 
Other assets............ said ls dicated amicable ibicesinesiaiamei 1,125,339 


a ala ak a $869,751,244 
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LIABILITIES. 
Amount due depositors $766,684,916 
Other liabilities , 640,165 
102,426,162 





STATISTICS. 
Number of open accounts 
Number of accounts opened or reopened during the year 
Number of accounts closed during the year 
Total number of deposits received during the vear 
Total number of payments to depositors during the year 
Amount deposited during the year, not including interest credited... 
Amount withdrawn during the year 
Amount of interest credited and paid during the year 
Salaries paid for the year 
Expenses other than salaries for the year 


INSTITUTIONS SUBJECT TO THE SUPERVISION OF THE BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


The total amount of resources of each of the classes of institutions mentioned, subject to 
the supervision of this Department on the first day of January in each of the last ten years, 
is shown by the following tabulation: 





, Banks of deposit | Safe Sepeett 
RESOURCES. Savings banks. “and discount.* + Trust companies, companies. 





1889, January 1 $615,889,796 yee yee | $236,261,610 
1890, January 1 644,927 241,754,283 = 265,547,526 
1891. January 1 667,865, 233, 1 .688,768 
1892, January 1 987, | 271, 830, 699 400,765,575 
1893, 1 | 835,707,779 
341,466,011 
365,419,729 
630, 045 


] 


| 896, 742,947 
869,751,244 739,925 $5,116,362 











* Report nearest January 1 each year. + Report January 11, 1890. 

+ November 28, 1893. The other reports called in December. 

§ The Buffalo Loan, 'Trust and Safe Deposit Company and Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company are not included, as they are given under the head of trust companies. 


Trust COMPANIES. 


On the first day of January forty-four trust companies were actively engaged in business, 
five new trust companies having been authorized during the calendar year 1897, viz.: The 
American Deposit and Loan Company, the Colonial Trust Company and the North American 
Trust Company, all of New York; the Glens Falls Trust Company, of Glens Falls, and the 
Union Trust Company, of Rochester. Of these the North American Trust Company had been 
engaged for some time in acquiring the securities and in protecting and liquidating the 
affairs of the failed Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Company, and, desiring to exercise the 
larger powers conferred by its charter, submitted to an examination by a representative of 
this Department, who found its condition such as to warrant my consert that it assume such 
status. Taken in connection with the similar institutions organized since January first, the 
list is unexampled in recent years, and is impressive evidence, first, of increasing business 
confidence and activity, and, second, of the favor in which intelligent investigation estab- 
lishes the laws of New York which govern moneyed corporations. 

A tabulation of the reports of the trust companies transacting business in the State last 
year, contrasted with their reports for the preceding year, shows a gain of seventy-seven 
millions in the deposits held by them, of two millions and a half in their undivided profits 
and of four millions and a quarter in their surplus (a half million of the latter representing 
surplus subscribed during the year), while their total resources had increased nearly eighty- 
six millions. 


RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


The reports of trust companies, as of January 1, 1898, make the appended showing, with 
which a summary of their reports for the year before is republished for comparison : 
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RESOURCES. 1897. 1898. 

Bonds and mortgages..... seacechedsatonsdcsnecesesieus $28,692,427 $32,624,995 
i nnn oc cag annnndeeessnsontanonneues 101,983,600 113,525,797 
Loaned On Collaterals. .....cccccccscccccccccccccs eeeeee 169,894,987 230,581,708 
Loaned on personal securities, including bills 

Ps 6tnccccetes sccdvccecccscosccocesocesoeses 25,788,187 31,183,291 
itis indian teiiniehwedkmeeensoebebabdeusant 12,357 25,044 
Due from bankers and brokers......... ......eseeeees 405,350 568,935 
SE Wl vttidiid ncimatieieeiwnegapetdasnwesimenabehelia 8,229,851 8,760,130 
Cash on deposit in banks or other moneyed insti- 

cecal shake dina dtmilamiiudahadieemmmiiekiaee 46,463,801 47,202,030 
i énctiedeescusesrsavencecavencecescieessens 8,178,542 7,832,420 
Ge  cccccieeciecstebncecdassteseesscsdanetesnne 7,093,891 11,435,570 

io ndinknsecactieasesstsacsassctocions $396, 742,947 $483,739,925 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, im CasSh.........ccccccccccccccees $30,400,000 *$33,000,000 
IS bndvcndsqecedgedssesdseocdeesseseetesedun 46,307 ,865 47,491,701 
I, dnc nccessetedceseveneéenesenosenden 4,228,381 7,813,229 
ic kncccukcedndondecesennsecdsasesnsanets 90,975,158 185,099,694 
ee  iincic ccutdncenscesensssoonsassnconens 214,379,479 198,229,029 
ee inictccdndscdvncccesudveanendedéerenians 10,452,062 12,106,270 

I si cewcdocndeececcnssencenseessensens $396,742,947 $483,739,925 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Debts guaranteed and liability thereon.............. See —iité ht ecco eee ec 
Interest, commissions and profits received during 

| Ey ane aR ne Ee OT 18,521,883 $19,583,085 
Interest paid and credited to depositors during the 

Se ittitdeddhuvisvbncndncoessdsansonistebeienedexe 6,994,272 7,568,462 
ey Ge is co nccenecocccedcceesscesensenes 2,949,'.79 3,202,240 
Dividends on capital declared for the year........... 4,220,000 4,354,553 
Tames WEEE Gust GRO FORE. occ ccccccccccccccccccsces 299,596 312,786 
Deposits made by order of court for the year....... 3,715,922 2,472,334 
Total of deposits upon which interest is allowed at 

CT iitiercbsbeondeeneknndad eresanddeneeannuee 277,156,523 351,031,687 
Amount of bonds and mortgages purchased......... 3,337 922 4,380,037 


*Glens Falls Trust Company not included. 


SECURITIES DEPOSITED. 


The securities held in trust by the Superintendent under the law for the protection of 
depositors with and creditors of the severa! trust companies on the Ist of January, 1898, are 
shown in the following table: 

January 1, 1898. 





I, DL cccondeescdntesesecneeebadionsnecendeseeees $80,000 
I, as os dc i nnenannkebesnetaadoee~enseeus 1,316,000 
es Bs. conse dneeds cased beesbeuasedsetoseneneees 20,000 
ee Te ee te es i oncccce<cncccceccnsccseseneeseséenseneens 485,000 
a ow. Uf 1,295,000 
i oe ea ce eedemewereideeeeseeadeeatede 320,000 
BORE GE Ge OT GONE, BOM ccc cccccccccccccscccccccoccccscceccsccecss 390,000 
Brooklyn city 4 per cent. DONGS.........ccccccccccvcecccceccs powocesssonccens 100,000 
I, CN occ nnsnmanesacdenedeedséuendecosenecess 20,000 
er Gy Gn Gs III oc vindccccccccncccececccvecceccesescsseecess 80,000 
Niagara Falls city 4 per comb. DOMES... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecsccccccs 20,000 
I a a al a kis a Racal tines 50,000 
EERIE RE Ee ee eee me NI er ee ea ean eT ene 378 

etic xtitindisnes i nicaitipetietibascaa ipsininenhaaaistehdicnitiriinen echliniaaiiaiiiai iii tanita $4,136,378 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 


No class of institutions under the supervision of this Department makes anywhere near 
the percentage of profits that is shown by the persona] loan associations, and yet these alone 
do not contribute toward defraying the Department’s expenses. I earnestly recommend 
that every such association be required to pay to this Department a fee of five dollars for 
the examination and approval of the bond which it is prescribed they shall file with me an- 
nually, and also a fee of two dollars for the examination of each annual report. The statute 
should further require that the bonds so filed be those of a surety company instead of indi- 
viduals, it being almost impracticable for me to determine with certainty the sufficiency of 
bonds where the individual sureties are scattered throughout the State. 
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TAXATION OF SAVINGS BANKs. 


The report of the State Board of Tax Commissioners transmitted recently to the Legis- 
lature, though disavowing any definitive recommendation on the subject, implies approval 
of the plan in force in Massachusetts of imposing a small uniform tax directly upon the 
Savings banks, based upon the average of deposits held by them. The report cites the rate 
of one-half of one per cent. levied in that State, and notes that it yields an annual revenue 
of more than a million and a quarter of dollars. What it neglects to say, an omission of 
vital consequence in any discussion of the problem, is that the Savings banks in Massachusetts 
are permitted a much wider latitude of investment than is open to those of New York, and 
that in consequence a tax which is perhaps not burdensome there would be severely oppres- 
sive here. If any tax at all is to be put upon these institutions in New York, or upon their 
depositors, as such, the plan, but not the percentage, here indicated would probably be the 
most equitable and the least disturbing that could be devised, but I protest emphatically that 
nothing whatever along this line ought to find favor with your Honorable Body. An inti- 
mate knowledge of the affairs of Savings banks and of the classes of people composing most 
of their depositors, convinces me, as I think it would convert others similarly informed, to the 
opinion, that under present conditions every proposition looking to taxation such as is here 
under discussion is irreconcilable with the principle of equal justice or with that wisdom 
which seeks to conform administrative policies to the desires and necessities of the governed. 
At least, not while other personalty commonly escapes assessment, and other financial cor- 
porations possess the tax immunities conferred upon them, should the Savings bank be sin- 
gled out for taxation. It is conceded that not more than aseventh of the assessable personal 
property held in the State is in evidence on the tax rolls, and while this general evusion con- 
tinues is it likely to increase popular respect for Government, does it appeal.to the Ameri- 
can disposition to give special consideration to the weak and unfortunate, or is there a single 
element of justice inherent in it anywhere, in directing the first effort toward remedying the 
evasion of taxation which attaches to personalty against those whose accumulations average 
but paltry hundreds at the most, and were acquired as petty savings by severe self-denial ? 
While out of the abundance of the rich so little is taken, shall the State wrest from the poor 
a percentage of the mite that is their all? 

Last year the surplus of a Savings bank was assessed in at least two instances, and the re- 
port of the Board of State Tax Commissioners states, also, that in many localities the Savings 
bank deposits were assessed to the depositors to the full extent to which such deposits be- 
came known to the assessors, The individual interests affected by the latter action were sep- 
arately so small that it is presumed no contest was made on their behalf to escape the tax, 
but the Newburgh Savings bank, which was one of the institutions whose surplus was as- 
sessed, appealed to the courts, and Justice Hirschberg has recently handed down a decision 
holding that the express exemption of the statute to the bank covers “surplus” as well as 
** deposits,’ and he therefore vacates and sets aside the assessment. The case is to be carried 
to the Court of Appeals, however, and, though I cannot doubt that the finding of that tribu- 
nal will confirm Justice Hirschberg’s, the entirely safe thing to do is to amend the phrasing 
of the law so that it shall specifically cover all such cases in the possible event of an adverse 
judgment, 

In any consideration of the question of what position it is expedient for the State to 
adoptin regard to this tax problem, the continual downward tendency of interest rates 
should not be overlooked. Securities of the high class to which the Savings banks of New 
York are confined by law do not now average to yield perhaps more than two-thirds the rate 
of income realized from them a few.years ago. This, coupled with the fact that the tendency 
is constantly toward even lower rates, forces the apprehension that in the not remote future 
the rate of dividends must go still lower. This outiook for the depositor should have its 
proper weight in determining to what taxation he shall be subjected, or what exemptions he 
shall be permitted to enjoy. Obviously, if the Savings bank is to hold its present important 
relation in the economy of the State, its depositors can not surrender upon reduced dividends 
the local rates of taxation to which the report of the State Board of Tax Commissioners tes- 
tifies it has been sought to subject them in many places. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the Elmira Savings 
Bank against the failed Elmira National Bank, to the effect that a Savings bank deposit is 
not a preferred claim against a National bank, creates a condition demanding legislative 
action. The experience of the Elmira Savings bank in this respect does not stand alone, ex- 
cept in the degree of injury suffered, and even since the year opened an examination by my 
direction of a small Savings bank in the interior of the State disclosed a state of affairs which 
would have been likely to wreck the institution if the examination had been delayed or if it 
had been less thorough. The bank had nearly twenty percent. of its assets on deposit with 
a National bank, whose weakness and irregularities in management put the whole sum in 
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jeopardy. “An injury done to one is a threat held out to a hundred,” is peculiarly true 
here, and action making recurrence of these dangers practically impossible should not longer 
be deferred. No Savings bank in New York has lost a dollar in many years, if ever, through 
the insolvency of any State corporation with which it deposited, the law making the Savings 
bank a preferred creditor in such a case. Protection by a like provision it is not competent 
for the Legislature to afford as to deposits with National banks, but it may require, as it 
ought, that no Savings bank shall place any of its ** available fund ”’ or ** tempcrary deposits ”’ 
representing “ the excess of current daily receipts over the payments” in any National] bank 
except after the officers of the latter shall have given an adequate personal bond guarantee- 
ing the security of the deposit. The State takes no chances with its own funds in this field 
except upon this precise basis, and it should not permit a hazard to institutions to which it 
consents to stand in the relation of wardship which it judges imprudent as to its own inter- 
ests. Otherwise, there stands the constant danger to Savings banks of disaster which might 
prove startling in extent and distressing in its personal consequences, 


DoRMANT SAVINGS ACCOUNTS. 


Sophocles lacked experience with the perennial untruth that the Savings banks hold 
millions of dollars representing abandoned accounts, or he would not have written that ** A 
lie never lives to be old.”” The misconception in question has been often attacked and the 
real facts explained, but it persistently lives and threatens mischief annually. The latest 
tabulation of statistics bearing on the subject which I have at command is the report sub- 
mitted by my predecessor to the Constitutional Convention in 1894, which shows that all the 
Savings banks combined had at that date a little more than five thousand accounts out of nearly 
a million and three-quarters as to which there had not been additions by deposits or diminu- 
tions by withdrawals ina period of twenty-two years. These accounts aggregate $1,443,808, or 
about one-fifth of one per cent. of the Savings bank liabilities. Over fifty banks were with- 
out even one account of this character, and only twenty-two had more of them than twenty- 
fiveeach. Half of the whole sum was held by a single bank in New York, and more than a 
sixth of it by one other. Thesame report also establishes that of this class of accounts which 
existed in 1890 nearly a quarter of a million dollars had been called forin four years, proving 
that at least so much of the deposits had not been forgotten or abandoned, but had been 
designedly left undisturbed until advantage or necessity dictated drafts upon them, With 
reference to the great bulk of the remainder the fact was undoubtedly thesame. Indeed, it 
is well known to be a common practice for persons to deposit with these institutions having 
the definite purpose in mind to leave the account untouched until compelled to use the 
money or until the completion of some remote fixed period. Fathers often open accounts when 
achild is born, intending that it shall accumulate until the child comes of age. Others thus 
hold funds for long years in secret lest spendthrift ch ldren, wasteful wives or brutal husbands 
coax or coerce their withdrawal] and dissipation, thoughtful that the time may come when 
they will have no other resource against dependence upon charity. In one instance, knowledge 
of which recently came to me, a woman who had been unable to add anything to her account, 
and yet had succeeded in living without it, for over twenty years, explained when the bank 
officers hunted her out that she was far from from having forgotten it, and had religiously 
abstained from touching it only because it was her burial portion—the assurance that at death 
she should not become a public charge. 

No bank could profit by deposits even if they were abandoned, and none desires any de- 
positor or a depositor’s heirs to lose the smallest fraction that is theirdue. Indeed, active 
effort is made by banks to look up depositors and to keep active the accounts which are about 
to become dormant. The liability of a bank to pay an account never ceases. Nevertheless 
demand arises from time to time not only that the lists of accounts which the law now defines 
as dormant shall be published, but also that the period required to give an account this desig- 
nation and character shall be materially shortened, and that the requirement of publication 
shail apply to accounts which would be thus brought within the classification. It is even 
further proposed, usually as the complement of the dormant account scheme, that the Savings 
banks be compelled to publish once a year a list of all their deposits, or to mail a notice annu- 
ally to each depositor stating the amount his due. This would be simply intolerable, causing 
inexcusable and enormous expense, and tending to open wide the flood-gates of swindling. A 
plausible arzument may perhaps be buit up in favor of giving publicity to the list of really an- 
cient accounts, as to which it may be true that some few, made by persons now deceased, would 
thus be restored to rightful heirs who are ignorant of their existence. But the realization 
even here would not be likely to approach expectation, as is strikingly illustrated by experi- 
ence with reference to moneys held by me as dividends not paid by Receivers of failed Savings 
banks. In these instances the lists of persons to whom such moneysare due have been widely 
published, and, besides, the general statement has becn more than once given to the press 
that over eighty-five thousand dollars of such funds are in my hands ready to be paid over 
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upon proof of the rights of claimants thereto. Yet not one claimant applies himself for 
payment where a dozen are applied for by attorneys who charge fifty per cent. for making 
the collection, notwithstanding it involves little labor beyond the writing of a letter. The 
statement indicates in whose interest mainly the agitation for publication of savings 
accounts proceeds, and whose would be the harvest if it could succeed. Even so I doubt if I 
should oppose the demand if it stopped here, and if itsonly effect would be to deliver to those 
who are ignorant of their rights something of their due, though that something should be 
but the half. But when I consider that those to be benefited must be few, under the sweep- 
ing proposition which is usually pressed, while those who would be exposed to the wiles and 
rapacity of sharpers must be counted by the tens of thousands if the full measure of the de- 
mand be acceded to, Lrevolt against it, and urge its summary rejection by the Legislature as 
often as it may appear. 

Another false idea tenaciously held in many quarters is that dormant accounts pay for 
costly bank buildings. The estimated market value of all the Savings bank buildings in the 
State is over eleven millions of dollars, or almost eight times the total amount of the dormant 
accounts. Only fourteen such buildings are occupied exclusively by the banks owning them, 
while nearly seventy yield some return upon their cost besides the rentals they save. <A con- 
siderable proportion of the buildings which are occupiea exclusively by banks are of very 
moderate cost, while a few represent a large expenditure and are of massive and imposing ap- 
pearance. To what extent the surplus of a bank may properly be drawn upon for such a pur- 
pose is fairly open to differences of opinion. One view would require an institution of the 
character of a Savings bank to tie up no more of its funds in unproductive property than is 
necessary for the transaction of its business with regard for the reasonable comfort and con- 
venience of its working force and for the accommodation of its customers. Except for the 
very strongest and richest of the banks this should undeniably be the rule, and before ventur- 
ing conspicuously from such standard, all trustees might wisely, perhaps, reflect if such de- 
parture may not prejudice the Savings bank system in the popular mind and give excuse 
which is too often seized for making attacks upon it. In another view the possession and 
sole occupancy of a noble structure may give a more adequate impression of the strength, 
safety and permenency which these institutions really possess, and thus enlist interest in the 
banks and bring business to them. There is much in the thought, and betore condemning 
the investments for which it is cited as a justification, it should be at least fairly weighed. 


EcoNOMICAL MANAGEMENT OF THE SAVINGS BANKS. 


The entire cost of the management of the one hundred and thirty-one Savings banks in 
the State for the year 1897 was $2,445,067. This is but $2.81 for each one thousand dollars of 
their resources, or only slightly more than one-quarter of One per cent., and it covers not only 
salaries, but rent, repairs to bank buildings and every expenditure that can properly be re- 
garded as administrative. It is a considerable reduction from the percentage which obtained 
in 1896, and which was then thought to be most creditably small. The economy which it indi- 
cates it should be the study of the officers of the banks to extend and make yet more strict 
wherever practicable. Their relation is fiduciary, and to their honor be it said the instances 
of faithlessness among them have been few, while those proving efficiency, zealous interest 
and eveh affectionate attention and care are manifold. By exercise of these qualities they 
not only directly promote the interests of those whose trust they bear, rendering an admir- 
able and beneficent service, but they also thus contribute to disarming and baffling the forces 
which from honest misconception or with selfish scheming aim at ends which I can not but 
regard as pernicious, FREDERICK D. KILBURN, Superintendent of Banks. 





MICHIGAN. 


To Hon. H. 8. Pingree, Governor of Michigan: 

I have the honor in compliance herewith to submit the ninth annual report of this de- 
partment, containing the tabulated reports of the 177 banks and three trust companies, also 
data of new banks, failed banks, receiverships, etc., for the year ending December 31, 1897. 

I have been in charge of this department since April 1 last, a period of nine months, The 
first three months embraced in this report the department was under the supervision of 
Commissioner D. B. Ainger, whose term expired by resignation on April }. 


Two EXAMINATIONS ANNUALLY. 


There are 177 banks and three trust companies under the supervision of this department. 
During the year all have been examined once, some of them twice and several three times. 
My experience as a banker has taught me that one examination in twelve months will not 
enable the department to keep sufficiently in touch with the changing condition of the banks. 











STATE BANKS. 


EARNINGS AND EXPENSES OF THE BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


The amount received during the year from the several banks, as fees for supervision and 
examination, was $9,136, which has been deposited with the State Treasurer, as required by 
Section 40 of the State Banking Law. 


The expenses of this department for the year were as follows, viz. : 


Salary of D. B. Ainger, Commissioner three months.............0++ eeasecenes 

Salary of J. E. Just, Commissioner nine MOnthS.............cccceeeececeecccces 1,875 
Salary of E. A. Sunderlin, Deputy Commissioner,............c..sceececeeeeeees 2,000 
ee Se ek Bis Co vccccccscccccccdsecsvedecccccessccocnstoosce 1,566 
ee a sc ceedascedanecceeebeesdeeeeenenouenesoceces 1,275 
ee ee i ee I ic vncncntedeeceueneecaseeecenseodececeeeeoaceos - 1,275 
Salary of Mabel L. Scotford, stenographer................e0ee00s deeresswenssede 475 
ee i in ctannaedesenebedeenmaonsenesenssnons 140 
Salaries of extra clerks and stenographers,..........ccccccccccccecccccsccsececs 1,099 
Expenses incurred in examination Of DankS.......... ccccccecccceccccvccecess . 2,656 
Miscellaneous expenses, viz.: printing, stationery, postage, etc.............. 963 


At the last session, the Legislature passed an amendment to the general banking law, 
authorizing *“*one or more”’ annual examinations, and I have adopted as the policy of the . 
department to make at least two examinations during each year. 


GRAVE RESPONSIBILITIES RESTING UPON BANK OFFICERS. 


Those who have never been engaged in the business of banking cannot comprehend the 
great and grave responsibilities placed upon and felt by those who are charged with the safe 
keeping of the money of others, and this responsibility is aggravated by the pernicious cus- 
tom of banks going outside of their legitimhate functions and becoming borrowers of money 
instead of loaners only. 


A Bank SHOULD BE A PLACE OF DEPOSIT AND NOT A BORROWER OF MONEY. 


A bank should be a place where the money of a community may be left for safe keeping, 
and this department will! feel that when the payment of interest upon deposits is confined to 
legitimate savings deposits that a long stride has been taken in the direction of safe and 
legitimate banking. 


THE MANAGEMENT MAKES THE BANK, AND NOT THE MAGNITUDE OF ITS CAPITAL. 


Many attach too much importance to large capital. No man can carry on the business of 
banking for a great number of years without making the discovery that the men and the 
management make the bank, and not the capital. Bad management will do more harm with 
a large capital thun it can with a small one. 


Many Banks HAve Too MAny STOCKHOLDERS. 


I find in the organization of new banks by inexperienced bankers a great desire to create a 
large list of stockholders. 1 endeavor at all times to discourage this idea, as I believe it an 
element of weakness instead of strength. Neither do I believe in a large directorate. Con- 
centrated responsibility usually produces better results than does the other extreme. 


Postat SAvineas BANKS. 


Iam not in favor of the establishment of postal Savings banks by theGovernment. I be- 
lieve it tends towards centralization. When listening to the statements of its beneficent re- 
sults in the old world, we should not forget that there are several lines of steamships bring- 
ing us the population of those countries enjoying some of these alleged blessings. 


Tue IMPORTANCE OF ACCUMULATING A SURPLUS FUND. 


1 find in too many instances that managers of banking institutions attach too little im- 
portance to the necessity of the accumulation of a surplus fund. 

I find the banks as a whole in a much better condition than for some years past, and as a 
rule strongly fortified for any emergency that may arise. 

Some of them have large items of losse:, but fortunately a number of these are banks that 
have prepared for a “rainy day” by the accumulation of a surplus fund. The importance of 
a surplus fund here asserts itself. I am of the opinion that many of our banks do not make 
themselves fully cognizant of the provisions of the law as to what constitutes insolvency. 
To illustrate: A bank with one hundred thousand dollars capital and no surplus fund, 
should it meet with a loss of one thousand or of One hundred dollars, is, under the letter of 
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the law, insolvent, and there immediately begins a serious personal responsibility and liability 
for the officers and directors. 

A bank with fifty thousand dollars capital and a fifty thousand dollar surplus fund, in 
my opinion, is nuch more desirable than one with one hundred thousand dollars capital and 
without surplus. I am aware that this statement may be criticised by some upon the theory 
of the additional liability of the stockholders in the latter case, but I must respectfully refer 
those to the statistics of Receivers of failed banks as to the fruitfulness of this additiong] 
liability. 

I desire to say a word in regard to our “general banking law.” I sometimes hear it criti- 
cised. I mustsay that I regard the general banking law of the State of Michigan as the best 
and most perfect banking law within the several States. There have been comparatively few 
disasters during its existence, and if banks are conducted within its provisions there need be 
but few if any bank failures. There can be nolaw making dishonest officials honest, nor any 
law of sufficient wisdom to give incompetent men good judgment. 


EXCESsIVE INTEREST PAID ON DEposIts DETRIMENTAL TO THE BUSINESS 
INTEREST OF THE COMMUNITY. 


Referring again to the matter of interest upon deposits, Iam of opinion that there is no 
one thing so detrimental to the business interest of a community, and nothing that so hinders 
the establishment of legitimate lines or investments, as does the paying of high rates of 
interest upon deposits. We can all see and to some extent comprehend the changed condi- 
tion of things that would ensue if the owner of money were themselves seeking to invest it. 
This condition would not necessarily lessen the deposits, as money in itself does not enter 
into anything, and would most naturally still be with the banks. ihere is a general inclina- 
tion among bank managers to strengthen their ingtitution by both a reduction of interest in 
this direction, and to largely decrease their par list in the matter of personal checks upon in- 
terior and remote points. At this point I desire to call attention to the inconsistency and 
foolishness of banks transacting a large portion of their business for nothing—namely, mak- 
ing collections without compensation, I am solicitous in this matter not from the stand- 
point ofziadditional profit to the bank, but a bank to be a safe depository for the people’s 


money should not carry on a business at a loss. 


THE STABILITY AND SUCCESS OF THE STATE BANKS OF MICHIGAN. 


While a bank failure is a deplorable thing in the distress and hardships it many times 
brings, yet in nearly all cases the general public have a wrong conception of the extent or 
lack of:extent of the disaster. In nearly all cases the noise is made by others than those who 
are involved in the misfortune. We are now entering upon the tenth year of the existence 
of the present State banking law. We have at the present time one hundred and seventy- 
seven banks and three trust companies, with a deposit of about seventy-five millions of dol- 
lars. We have passed through the worst and most aggravated money panic that this country 
ever saw, and this was followed by three years of absolute grief to the banking interests of 
the State, yet considering all this, there has been but an average of one failure a year, and 
the magnitude of these has been greatly exaggerated in the public mind by alack of informa- 
tion as to the actual condition. There is no other line of business of this magnitude that can 
make a better showing, and much credit is due the officers and directors of the banks of 
Michigan for their good management. 

Ido not mean to be understood in this communication that all the banks of Michigan are 
in a satisfactory condition. There are some exceptions, and these the department is endeav- 
oring to correct. 

At the time of the passage of our present banking law there were in the State eighty 
State banks and one hundred and fifteen National banks. There are now one hundred and 
seventy-seven State banks, three trust companiesand eighty-two National banks. Seventeen 
National banks have changed over to the State system, ten have failed, and six have gone into 
voluntary liquidation. During this period but one National bank has been organized within 


the State. 


NATIONAL{ Banks THAT HAVE CHANGED TO THE STATE SysTEM. 


First National Bank, South Haven; Plymouth National Bank, Plymouth; Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank, Flint; First National Bank, Decatur: First National Bank, Whitehall; First 
National Bank, Holly; First National Bank, Mason; Second National Bank, Owosso: First 
National Bank, Flushing; Lansing National Bank, Lansing; First National Bank, Pontiac; 
First National Bank, Constantine ; Merchants’ National Bank, Battle Creek; First National 
Bank, Ionia; First National Bank, Romeo; First National Bank, St. Louis; First National 


Bank, Ovid. 














STATE BANKS. 


RESERVE CITIES. 


In accordance with the provisions of sections 24 and 27 of the banking law, I have desig- 
nated the following as reserve cities, viz.: Detroit, Grand Rapids, Saginaw, Bay City, Jack- 
son, Kalamazoo, Port Huron, Adrian, Marquette, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia and New York, 


New BANKS. 


Nine new. banks have been organized and authorized to transact business under the State 
panking law during the year. Six of these were new organizations; three were conversions 
from National banks. 

The name, location, date of authorization, and amount of capital, will be found in the 
following table: 





—_————— 














. | . Date of Amount 
NAME OF BANK. | Location. authorization. of capital. 
| 
I  o ccnccnenneeneseseses. 00 | Edmore........ i iicincocenin | $15,000 
Romeo Savings Bank..........seeeeeeeeeeees | Romeo*........ BRET BO. .cccccccces 50,000 
ED Ci cdccacadandensseseseessoseseveooss | Deckerville....; Junel....... sabiadidiin 15,000 
DRSTROET BORED Be cccccccccccccccccececes | Deckerville..... Jume 25....... 200000! 15,000 
Gratiot County State Bank.................| St. Louis*...... / ll) ee 25,000 
G. W. Jones Exchange Bank...........+.+.. | Marcellus...... | GEE Bibceccccsveese 40),000 
, cnncncdccoenseesoetoseees | CE inassensaas | October 18......... 25,000: 
Truman Moss State Bank...........ee.ee00: Sanilac Centre. October 21......... 20,000 
State Savings Bank...........ccccecccececees | Laurium....... | November 6........ 50,006 








* Formerly National Bank. 


VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION. 


During the year the following State banks have gone into voluntary liquidation: 














| 
NAME. Place. Time. _ Capital. 
— | ne a ee eae 
Newberry Savings Bank..... oo cccccceccecens | Newberry...... March 5...... eeeeee $25,000 
Kalamazoo County Bank...........ceessees | Schoolcraft....| June 16............. 20,000 
ed nteancnsccasaseeesoonsesoes BOGEEGE oc ccccess September 25...... 35, 
First State Savings Bank...........scccecees PP cncwseseses Ctober 8.....cccce 25,000 














FAILED BANKS. 


During the year 1897 two State banks became insolvent and were closed by the commis- 
sioner, as follows: 

State Bank of Fenton, closed June 14, owing depositors $88,708.29, with nominal assets 
$124,826.86. The Receiver has paid to date one dividend of fifteen per cent. 

People’s Savings Bank of Mt. Pleasant, closed August 20, owing depositors $65,491.80, with 
nominal] assets $178,110.85. The Receivers have not to this date paid a dividend. 


COMPARATIVE VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 


The deposits in the one hundred and seventy-three State banks and fuur trust companies, 
December 17, 1896, exclusive of amounts due to banks and bankers, were $65,038,394.97. 

The deposits in the one hundred and seventy-seven State banks and three trust com- 
panies, December 15, 1897, exclusive of amounts due to banks and bankers, were $74,759,467.38. 

This shows an increase of deposits in 1897, as compared with 1896, amounting to $9,721,072.41. 

The deposits in the eighty-nine National banks, December 17, 1896, exclusive of the amount 
due to banks and bankers, were $34,400,244.21. 

The deposits in the eighty-two National banks, December 15, 1897, exclusive of the amount 
due to banks and bankers, were $39,217,006.25, which shows an increase in 1897, as compared 
with 1896, amounting to $4,816,762.04. 


BANK EARNINGS. 


The average earnings of the State banks for the year 1897 were six and one-quarter per 
cent, 
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NOVEMBER 1, 1897. 
Hon. F, A. MAYNARD, Attorney-General, Lansing, Mich.: 

DEAR S1R.—This department would be pleased to have your construction of Section 13 
of the general banking law, as to whether or not a bank, having once placed in its surplus 
fund a sum in excess of the one-tenth of its net profits at the time of making a dividend, and 
having reported such surplus fund to this department and to the public in its published re- 
ports, can, at its pleasure, withdraw from said surplus fund the excess beyond the one-tenth 
of the net profits, while said surplus fund is yet below the twenty per cent. requirement, 
without consent of this department. 


JOSTAH E. JUST, 
Commissioner of the Banking Department. 


STE 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
LANSING, Mich., Novy. 26, 1897. 


Hon. Josiau E. Just, Commissioner of the State Banking Department, Capitol, Lansing. 


My DEAR SIR:—Your communication of revent date, requesting my construction of 
section 13 of the general banking law of this State, duly received, and has been given careful 
attention. You siate therein: A certain bank with $50,000 capital, having had net earnings 
of $14,000, carried to its surplus fund $4,500, and so reported to the Commissioner of the State 
Banking Department. The Cashier now declares aspecial dividend of $3,000 of this surplus 
fund, leaving it at $1,500, claiming that, inasmuch as the law required him to carry but ten 
cent. of the net profits into the surplus fund, he is justified in paying the excess over ten per 
cent. of the net profits to the stockholders as dividends; and you ask the question whether 
a bank having once placed in its surplus fund a sum in excess of the one-tenth of its net 
profits as required by law, and having reported such surplus fund to the State Banking De- 
partment and to the public in its published reports, can, at its pleasure, draw from said sur- 
plus fund the excess over one-tenth of the net profits while said surplus fund is below the 
twenty per cent. requirement. 

Section 13 of the general banking law of this State provides that: 

“The board of directors of a bank may declare a dividend of so much of the net profits of 
the bank, after providing for all expenses, losses, interest and taxes accrued or due from said 
bank, as they shall judge expedient; but before any such dividend is declared, not less than 
one-tenth of the net profits of the bank for the preceding half year, or for such period as is 
covered by the dividend, shall be carried to a surplus fund until such surplus shail amount 
to twenty per cent. of its capital stock.” 

Under this section of the general banking law, every bank doing business under its pro- 
visions is required to create and accumulate a surplus fund amounting to twenty per cent. 
of its capital stock. The method pointed out by that section for the creation and accumula- 
tion of that fund is that * not less than one-tenth of the net profits of the bank for the pre- 
ceding half year, or for such period as is covered by the dividend, shall be carried to a surplus 
fund until such surplus shall amount to twenty per cent. of its capital stock.” Under 
this section the board of directors of the bank are authorized and required to carry to the 
surplus fund at least ten per cent. of the net profits of the bank, and such an amount in addi- 
tion thereto as it deems expedient until such surplus shall amount to twenty per cent. of the 
capital stock. It seems to me that the Legislature intended that the amount carried to the 
surplus fund should become a part of that fund, not to be taken therefrom for the purpose of 
distributing it in dividends, unless such surplus fund amounts to more than twenty per cent. 
of the capital stock of the bank; and this is true, whether the amount carried tosuch surplus 
fund is ten per cent. of the net profits for the period for which a dividend was declared, or in 
excess of ten per cent. of such net profits. 

The surplus fund provided for by the statute is for the protection of the depositors and 
persons doing business with the bank. 

In the report made by banks to the State Banking Department and required by law to be 
published, the amount of surplus possessed by any bank must appear ; and it does not seem to 
me that the law will allow a bank to carry all or nearly all of its net profits into the surplus 
fund, leaving it there long enough to make its report to the Commissioner of the State Bank- 
ing Department, for the purpose of giving a false credit to the bank, and then to pay it to 
the stockholders in dividends before such surplus fund has reached the amount required by 
law. 

Iam erefore, clearly of the opinion that, after a portion of the net profits of any bank 
have been carried into the surplus fund, they cannot afterwards, before that fund reaches 
the amount required by law to be therein, be paid to the stockholders as dividends. 


FRED A, MAYNARD, Attorney-General. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CITyY. 


—James A. Stillman and Wm. §, Bogert, recently elected to serve temporarily as directors 
of the National City Bank, have resigned, and Charles S. Fairchild, formerly Secretary of 
the Treasury, and John W. Sterling have been chosen as their successors. 


—The Hanover National Bank is now the clearing-house agent of the Colonial Bank. 


—The new Produce Exchange Trust Co. opened for business March 7 in the Standard Oil 
Building, 26 Broadway. 

—Group VIII of the New.York State Bankers’ Association held its second annual banquet 
at the Hotel Manhattan on the evening of March 8. Gen. Thos. L. James, President of the 
Lincoln National Bank, presided. Many of the leading bankers of the city, and also several 
guests from other places, were present. A number of addresses, chiefly of a light and 
pleasing character, were made, and the event was in every respect most successful. 


—N.S. W. Vanderhoef, senior member of the old and well-known firm of Vanderhoef & 
Co., dealers in straw goods, has beea elected a director of the Ninth National Bank. 


—The Equitable Securities Company recently certified to the Secretary of State that it had 
reduced its preferred stock 25 per cent. and its common stock 75 per cent., which is a reduc- 
tion of its capital stock from $2,100,000 to $1,000,000. The amount of capital actually paid in 
is $1,888,800, and the whole amount of its debts and liabilities is $10,671,748. The assets of the 
corporation are placed at $11,657,381. 


—The National Park Bank recently announced that it would pay out gold coin on checks 
drawn on the bank, with a view. to bringing gold into wider use as a circulating medium. 


—On February 14 Samuel! Wolverton, Assistant Cashier of the Fifth Avenue Bank, was 
appointed Cashier of the Gallatin National to succeed Arthur W. Sherman, deceased. Mr. 
Wolverton entered the Fifth Avenue Bank as a messenger in 1888, becoming Assistant Cashier 
three years later. 

The Fifth Avenue Bank has been the training school for so many bankers that it 
has become known as the bankers’ kindergarten. It has graduated more bank officers than 
any other institution in the city. Among them are James G. Cannon, Vice-President of the 
Fourth National Bank; William H. Porter, Vice-President, and John T. Mills, Jr., Cashier of 
the Chase National Bank; John I. Cole, Cashier of the National Shoe and Leather Bank; 
Charles F. Bevins, Cashier of the Astor National Bank ; John Sage, Assistant Cashier of the 
Bank of America; S. 8. Campbell, Assistant Cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank; A. D. 
Bullock, Assistant National Bank Examiner; H. H. Swazey, Secretary of the Fifth Avenue 
Trust Co., and Samuel Wolverton, Cashier of the Gallatin National Bank. 


—The new Astor National Bank, in Astor Court, West Thirty-fourth street, opened for 
business February 14, with $300,000 capital. Following are the officers and directors: Presi- 
dent, Geo. F, Baker; Vice-President, Charles A. Peabody, Jr.: Cashier, C. F. Bevins; Assis- 
tant Cashier, Harris Fahnestock. Directors, George F. Baker, William Waldorf Astor, John 
Jacob Astor, Robert H. McCurdy, Harrison E. Gawtry, Henry B. Ely, Charles A. Peabody, Jr. 

—David Hunt has been elected a director of the Tradesmen’s National Bank, to fill a 
vacancy. 

—A. T. J. Rice has been elected Vice-President of the National Broadway Bank, and 
Charles J. Day succeeds him as Cashier. 

—The North American Trust Co., of which Hon. W. L. Trenholm, former Comptroller of 
the Currency, recently became President, makes a very favorable showing in its last pub- 
lished report, This company has $1,000,000 paid-up capital, which, under the charter, may be 
increased to $2,500,000. As trustee and financial agent the company represents several thou- 
sand investors in the United States and Europe and manages securities exceeding $14,700,000 
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in value. Its total assets exceed $1,631,000, and the undivided profits are $278,174. A regular 
trust business is transacted and the company acts as a depositary for money, issues letters of 
credit, acts as trustee, and performs special services in regard to investments and makes 
careful investigation of the properties on which they are based. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

Boston.—At a meeting of the shareholders of the National Revere Bank, February 25, 
it was voted to reduce the number of shares from 15,000 to 10,000 and the capital from 
$1,500,000 to $1,000,000, the sum of $500,000 being returned to the stockholders in cash. 

—On February 15, by a vote of 8,670 out of 10,000 shares, the Nationa] City Bank was 
placed in voluntary liquidation. The deposits and business of the bank have been trans- 
ferred to the Eliot National Bank, and the President and Cashier will collect the assets and 
the loans of the bank, after which it will be determined what dividend shall be paid to the 
shareholders. This step has been in contemplation since January 1. 

—The firm of Fuller, Blair & Co. has been dissolved by mutual consent. 

—On March 2 State Treasurer Shaw opened the bids for the $2,000,000 State of Massachu- 
setts three and one-half per cent. forty-year metropolitan water gold bonds, dated January 1, 
1898. The bids were awarded to Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Blake Brothers & Co., jointly, 
whose bid was $112,877. This issue brings the total amount of metropolitan water bonds sold 
to $12,000,000, out of an authorized issue of $27,000,000. 

—The Bank Presidents’ Association met February 14 at the Parker House, the occasion 
being the annual meeting. The guests were Henry L. Higginson, Charles C. Jackson and 
Hugh H. Hanna, of Indianapolis. They spoke upon the ** Report of the Indianapolis Mone. 
tary Commission.” Samuel N. Aldrich presided. The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of the following-named: President, 8. N. Aldrich; Vice-Presidents, Moses Williams, 
John J. Eddy: Secretary, Charles H. Cole; Treasurer, Horatio Newhall; Executive Commit- 
tee, James P. Stearns, Eleazar Boynton. 

New Haven, Conn.—It has been decided by the directors of the Merchants’ National 
Bank that it is advisable to reduce the capital from $500,000 to $350,000. 

Savings Bank Organizing.—A petition was recently introduced in the Massachusetts 
Legislature for the organization of the Stockbridge Savings Bank. James Burns and others 
are interested in the organization. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
Philadelphia.—Owing to a falling off in business the Seventh National Bank has decided 
to go into liquidation, und to merge its business with that of the Fourth Street National. 
Not long ago the latter bank took over the business of the National Bank of the Republic. 


—Comptroller Dawes has approved an amended plan for the reorganization of the Chest- 
nut Street National Bank and,the Chestnut Street Trust and Saving Fund Co. 

—The annual election of the officers of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange was held March 7. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, Robert M. Janney; Vice-President, Beauveau 
Borie: Secretary and Treasurer,§J. Bell Austin; Chairman of Governing Committee, William 
J. Morris. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Edward Bennett, for the past five years President of the Buffalo Savings 
Bank, has resigned on account of failingjhealth. 

—Leading bankers of the city are taking an active interest in providing funds for the 
Pan-American Exposition,which it is proposed to hold here. 


New National Bank.—Citizens of Denton, Md., are organizing a new National bank. 


First National, Oxford, N. Y.—In a mention of this bank, which was made on page 129 
of the January MAGAZINE, it was stated that *‘ since its organization in 1864 the bank has added 
$15,000 to its profit account, paid $180,000 in dividends, $16,000 tax on circulation, and $38,000 
in local taxes, besides charging off everything which it was not deemed conservative to 
carry.”’ Asa matter of fact these results were achieved in the eighteen years since Mr, John 
R. Van Wagenen has been President. From the time of its organization the bank has paid its 
shareholders $385,000 in dividendsfand created a profit account of $90,124. 

Favors the Commission’s Plan,—A recent number of the Rochester (N. Y.) ** Post Ex- 
press,” says: 

“* As a successful banker, William C. Cornwell, President of the City Bank of Buffalo, 
ought to be competent to pass upon the safety of the proposed plan of the Currency Com- 
mission. Instead of having any fears about it, as many timid people do, he says that it is 
* based upon sound principles of banking in operation inevery highly civilized country in the 
world except the United States.’ He adds: 
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‘ As far as the arrangement for banks issuing notes against their assets is concerned this 
plan has been tried for many years, and with perfect success under the Canadian system. As 
to the security of the notes, there is absolutely no question. The notes would be as good as 
practically all the business of the United States could make them, because they would have 
behind them the business assets of the whole country, which are gathered together in the 
panks, and the note based on these assets with a guarantee fund contributed by all the banks 
could not fail to be as good as a Government bond. If the business assets of a country are 
not good its Government bonds cannot be. We may go further, and say that while the Gov- 
ernment bonds of a country might not be good, its business assets would be, and this has 
happened many times in the history of the world.’” 


For Bank Supervision.—A bill is pending in the Maryland Legislature providing for 
the effective supervision of State banks and trust companies. Messrs. Hambleton & Co., the 
well-known Baltimore bankers, in a recent circular give the following information in regard 
to the proposed law: 

‘A new State banking law,or rather an amendment to the present law, is now before 
the Legislature. These amendments were prepared under the supervision of a committee 
appointed by the Maryland Bankers’ Association, and are intended to regulate State banking 
and prevent the establishment of banks without proper security and conservative manage- 
ment. The Act also appears to apply, to a limited extent, to trust companies doing a bank- 
ing business and receiving deposits subject to check. 

The following are the principal features of the proposed Act: 


SECTION 10. Every banking association (excepting Savings banks having no capital stock, 
building or homestead associations and National banks) authorized by its charter to doa 
banking business in this State, and every trust company, deposit company or other corpora- 
tion authorized by its charter to receive money on deposit, or in fact receiving money on 
deposit. sha]l make to the treasurer of the State of Maryland, not less than five reports 
during each year acco:ding to the form which may be prescribed by him, which reports shall 
be veritied by the oath or affirmation of the president, cashier or treasurer of such associa- 
tion, trust company, deposit company or other corporation authorized to receive or receiv- 
ing money on deposit, and attested by the signatures of at least three of the directors 
thereof, such oath or affirmation to be made before any officer of this State authorized to 
take acknowledgments of deeds, and every report so made shall exhibit in detail and under 
appropriate heads, the resources and liabilities of such association, trust company, deposit 
company or other corporation authorized by its charter to receive or receiving money on 
deposit in this State, at the close of business on any past day by him, the treasurer, specified, 
and which said reports respectively shall be transmitted to the treasurer of this State within 
five days after the receipt of his request or requisition therefor, and shall be published in 
some newspaper published in the city or county where such association, trust company, 
deposit company or other corporation authorized by its charter to receive or actually receiv- 
ing money on deposit in this State may be located, etc. 

The treasurer shall also have power to call for special reports from any such association, 
trust company, deposit company or other corporation authorized by i:s charter to receive 
or actually receiving money on depositin this State, whenever in his judgment the same are 
necessary in order to invest him with a full and complete knowledge of its condition. 


SECTION 31. That every banking association (excepting Savings banks having no capital 
stock, building or homestead associations or National banks) authorized to doa banking 
business in this State, and every trust company, deposit company or other corporation au- 
thorized to receive or actually receiving muney on deposit, subject to check, which shall be 
located in the city of Baltimore, shall at all times retain and have on hand in lawful money 
of the United States and National bank notes (excepting as qualified by Section33) an amount 
equal to at least twenty-five per centum of the aggregate amount of its deposits subject to 
check; and every other banking association (excepting Savings banks having no capital 
stock, building or homestead associations and National banks) authorized to do a banking 
business in this State, and every trust company, deposit company or other corporation au- 
thorized by its charter to receive or wry ing A receiving money on deposit subject to check 
which may be located in this State outside the city of Baltimore, shall at all times retain and 
have on hand in lawful money of the United States and Nationai bank notes (excepting as 
qualitied by said Section 33) an amount equal to at least fifteen per centum of the aggregate 
amount of its deposits subject to check. 


The qualifications referred to in Section 33 provide that one-half of the reserve fund may 
be kept on deposit in banking associations, to be appointed by the Treasurer of the State, 
located in the State of Maryland or in such reserve cities as are designated under the National 
Banking Act. 

The penalty for not complying with this requirement to maintain a reserve, to be that 
the corporations affected shall not increase their liabilities by making any new loans or dis- 
counts, or by paying any dividend until the reserve fund shall have been restored. 

It is further provided that the Treasurer of the State, with the approval of the Governor, 
shall appoint an examiner to visit and examine all such institutions at least once a year and 
oftener, if in his judgment, etc. The expense of such examination to be paid by the bank. 
trust company, etc., examined. Loans upon the security of the capital stock of such insti- 
tutions, except to secure a debt previously contracted, not permitted. 

SECTION 36. That the total liabitities to any association, company or corporation affected 


by the provisions of this Article, of any person or of any company, pone or firm, for 
money borrowed (including in the liabilities of a company or firm the liabilities of the sey- 
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eral members thereof) shall at no time exceed one-tenth part of the amount Of the capita) 
stock and surplus of such association, company or corporation actually paid in; except loans 
by trust companies upon collateral securities; but a discount of bills of exchange drawn in 
good faith against actually existing values and the discount of commercial paper or business 
paper actually owned by the person or persons negotiating the same, shall not be considered 
as money borrowed. 

The penalty for loaning more than ten per cent. of capital and surplus, or for failing to 
make good the reserve, shall be forfeiture of charter and appointment of receiver by the 
Treasurer, with the approval of the Governor.” 

New York Canal Bonds.—State Comptroller Roberts recently awarded $3,230,000 three 
per cent, gold bonds, due January 1, 1913, to Vermilye & Co., New York, at 105.07. At this 
price the bonds net the purchaser 2.59 per cent. This sale disposes of the last of the $9,000,000 
of canal improvement bonds. 

Banker Appointed Postmaster.—R. Titus Coann has been appointed postmaster at 
Albion, N. Y. Mr. Coannisa well-known citizen. He was for some years Chairman of the 
Republican County Committee, and has served as County Treasurer. He is at present Cash- 
ier of the Citizens’ National Bank. 

Proposed Banking Laws.—Among the bills introduced in the New York Legislature for 
amending the banking law are the following: ; 

No. 140, by Mr. Sullivan.—Requiring private bankers in cities of the first class to deposit 
bonds for the security of depositors. 

No. 179, 379, by Mr. Krum.—To amend Section 1£8 of Chapter 689, Laws of 1892, as amended 
by Section 4 of Chapter 696 of the Laws of 1898. The second sentence of the section is 
amended by adding the words italicized: “ Allinvestments of money received by any such 
corporation, and by any trust company chartered by special act, prior to May Eighteenth, 
Eighteen hundred and ninety-two, in either of such characters shall be at its sole risk,” ete. 

No. 356, by Mr. Page.—Permitting banks in New York city to open branch offices. 

No. 452, by Mr. Higgins.—Permitting Savings banks to invest their deposits in the first 
mortgage bonds of railroad in New York State. 

No. 690, by Mr. Brennen.—To provide for the publication of unclaimed deposits in Savings 
banks, trust companies, ete. 

No. 403, by Mr. Peterson.—Providing that no banking corporation shall require as a quali- 
fication for membership in its board of directors or trustees the ownership of a larger amount 
of its stock than $1,000, par value. 

No. 366, by Mr. Sullivan.— Changing the legal rate of interest to five per cent. 

No. 490, by Mr. Gale.—Amends the tax law by making trust companies subject to taxa- 
tion in the same manner as banks now are. 

In addition to the above Senator Page has introduced a bill providing that when any 
bank, Savings bank, trust, loan, mortgage, security, guaranty or indemnity company files an 
affidavit that there is a deficit in capital stock, it may have six monthsin which to levy assess- 
ments on stockholders to the amount of the latter’s unpaid subscriptions. 

Assemblyman Miller has introduced a bill which provides that **‘no person who is a direc- 
tor, trustee, manager, or other officer of a bank or banking corporation organized under this 
chapter or the laws repealed by it shall be a trustee of a Savings bank, and the office ofa 
trustee ofa Savings bank who is at the time of the taking effect of this amendment a direc. 
tor, trustee, manager, or other officer of any such banking corporation is hereby vacated.” 

Another bill, offered in the Assembly by Mr. Weeks, increases the amount a Savings 
bank may loan on real estate in the Borough of Manhattan, New York city, to sixty-five per 
cent. of the value of such property. 

New Jersey Bank Laws.—Gov. Voorhees, of New Jersey, recently appointed a commis- 
sion to revise the laws relating to banks, banking, safe deposit, trust, guaranty and surety 
companies and the taxation thereof, excepting therefrom the laws relating to Savings banks. 


Baltimore, Md.—Five new members were recently elected to seats in the Baltimore 
Stock Exchange. With the firms they represent they are as follows: John W. Garrett, of 
Robert Garrett & Sons; Fiank S. Hambleton, of Hambleton & Co.; T. Nelson Strother, of 
Wilson, Colston & Co.; John B. Pendleton, of Robert J. Taylor & Co., and Henry Pennington, 
of Lowndes & Redwood. This is the largest number of members elected at one time for some 
years. The Stock Exchange has been steadily growing in numbers and the development of the 
stock business is keeping pace with the growth in the financial importance of the city. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Richmond, Va.—Prominent financiers in this city, New York and Baltimore, have orga- 
nized the Richmond Trust and Safe Deposit Co. here, capital, $300,000. It is the intention to 
transact a trust company business, and not to enter the field of commercial banking. The 
following officers were chosen: President, John 8. Williams; First Vice-President, James W. 
Allison; Second Vice-President, James H. Dooley ; Secretary and Treasurer, Henry L. Cabell. 
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—A bill was recently introduced in the Legislature providing for the creation of a State 
banking department and the appointment of a Superintendent of Banking and Insurance. 


Examination of Private Banks.—By a law of the State of Georgia, approved December 
21, 1897, all private banks were compelled to submit to examinations and to make reports the 
same as chartered banks. Recently the law has been attacked, and an injunction was granted 
at Atlanta temporarily restraining the examination of unincorporated banks, on the ground 
that the law was unconstitutional. Argument on the case was set for March 12, 

A further proyision of the above law requires all private banks to have stamped on their 
stationery the words ** not incorporated.”’ 

Tennessee Bank Consolidation.—The business of the Bank of Livingston, Tenn., has 
peen purchased by the People’s Bank, and has been consolidated with the latter institution. 


Virginia Bankers’ Association.—The fifth annual convention of the Virginia Bank- 
ers’ Association was held at Richmond February 22. By a nearly unanimous vote the asso- 
ciation endorsed the currency plan of the Indianapolis Monetary Commission. 

Officers were chosen as follows: 

President, W. M. Hill of Richmond; Vice-Presidents, Mann S. Quarles, 8. G. Wallace, 
Richmond; E. P. Miller, Lynchburg; J. H. Toomer, Portsmouth; W. H. Doyle, Norfolk; J. 
A. Willett, Newport News; J. J. Lawson, South Boston; C. D. Fishburne, Charlottesville; 
Turner McDowell, Fincastle; Secretary and Treasurer, H. A. Williams, Richmond. 

Executive Committee: B. W. Leigh, Norfolk (chairman); George L. Christian, Richmond; 
H.S. Trout, Roanoke; G. J. Seay, Petersburg; J. H. Patteson, Manchester; J, H. School- 
field, Danville; J. L. Bilisoly, Portsmouth; J. M. Robertson, Charlottesville ; James N. Boyd, 
Richmond. 

Committee on Banking and Jurisprudence: L. R. Watts, Portsmouth; J. M. White, 
Charlottesville; Alex. Hamilton, Petersburg; A. A. Phlegar, Christiansburg; G. A. Schmelz, 
Newport News; John 8, Ellett, Richmond; C, M. Blackford, Lynchburg; R. W. Burke, 
Staunton; Virginius Newton, Richmond. 

Committee on Finance: R. H. Smith, J. F. Glenn and J. W. Sinton of Richmond. 

The question of meeting semi-annually hereafter was discussed, but no decision was 
reached. 

In the evening the visitors were entertained by the Richmond Clearing-House Association 
at a banquet at the Westmoreland Ciub. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Chicago.—W. L. Moyer, Assistant Cashier of the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, has 
been elected adirector of that bank. 

—James W. Elisworth, until a short time since President of the Union National Bank, 
will remove to New York, . 

North Dakota Bankers.—A meeting of the Fourth District of the North Dakota Bank- 
ers’ Association was held at Jamestown, February 2. 

Louisville, Ky.—The City National Bank will probably reduce its capital from $400,000 
to $200,000. It is understood that several local financial institutions will pursue the same 
course, on account of excessive taxation. 

Teaching Pupils Banking.--A new feature has been introduced into the grammar 
school of Rising City, Nebr. This is a bank purporting to be organized in conformity with 
the laws of the State. The bank has a board of directors, president, cashier, attorney, and 
all the paraphernalia of a regularly equipped banking institution. The pupils carry on all 
sorts of business, including the purchase and sale of various kinds of bonds, and keep deposits 
with the bank, on which they check as necessity requires and to which they add from time to 
time. The bank does an exchange business, discounts notes and bills and acts as a collection 
agent for its clients and others. 

Denver, Colo.—The International Trust Company has recently opened a Savings bank 
department, especially designed to meet the requirements of those having small sums they 
desire to lay aside for safe keeping. This company numbers among its directors such well- 
known capitalists as David H. Moffat, President of the First National Bank; Gov. Alva 
Adams, M. D. Thatcher, President First National Bank, Pueblo, and others of similar high 
financial standing. 

A safe deposit department has also been added to the company’s business. 

—The People’s National Bank Building was recently bought by Finis P. Ernest for 
$350,000), 

—A prominent mercantile firm here has started a Savings bank department, with a view 
to encouraging habits of thrift and economy among its employees, 
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Gold Contracts in Kentucky.—It is reported that the House of Representatives of the 
Kentucky Legislature has passed a bill prohibiting gold contracts. 

A Missouri Bank Robbed.—The Farmers’ Bank of Sheridan, Mo., was recently robbed 
of $2,400 in money and $6,000 in drafts and securities. The burglars blew open the safe with 
dynamite. 

New State Bank.—A charter was recently granted to the Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank, of La Crosse, Kans.; capital, $25,000. 

Kansas Banks Consolidate.—The Bank of Beloit (Kans.) has consolidated with the First 
National Bank of that place. 

Nebraska Banks Reorganized.—The Bank of Spencer, Nebr., which suspended a few 
weeks ago pending the adjustment of the estate of the principal stockholder, has reorgan- 
ized and resumed business. 

Sioux Rapids, Llowa.—The partners who owned the Security Bank here have organized 
as its successor the State Security Bank, with $30,000 paid-in capital. Officers are: President, 
C. B. Mills; Vice-President, A. H. Hulett; Cashier, Adelbert Tymeson, Jr. These, with Ada 
A. Mills and Aristeen Moe, constitute the board of directors. 

Bank Charter Revoked.—On February 14 the State Bank Commissioner revoked the 
charter of the Midland Bank, Dodge City, Kansas, for failing to comply with the provisions 
of the banking law. 

New Savings Bank.—Warren, Ohio, is to have a new Savings bank with $100,000 capital. 
E. D. Kennedy will be Secretary and Treasurer, and John N. Butler, Assistant. 

Lansing, Mich.—A new bank is being organized here. It is said that State Bank Exam- 
iner Caldwell is organizing a National bank and that Detroit capitalists are planning to start 
a State bank. 

Salaries of Kansas Bank Officers,—Reports made to the State Bank Commissioner 
show that less than twenty-five of the 375 State and private banks in Kansas pay salaries to 
their Presidents. Most of the salaried Presidents receive less than $1,000 a year each. Three 
of them draw $2,500, and twelve get an annual salary of $500. The average salary of Cashiers 
is about $1,000 a year. A number draw from $1,800 to $2,590, but these are offset by 200 or 
more who get from $600 to $720 a year. The Cashier of the largest bank in the State gets only 
$2,510. The Cashier of one Western Kansas bank gets $25 a month and boards himself. Kansas 
bank clerks are not overpaid. Some of them get as high as $1,000, but the average of them 
get about $480. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—The clearing-house association has made amendments to its consti- 
tution, looking to increased stability of Des Moines banks. Banks holding membership in 
the association hereafter must hold at least $50,000 of their capital stock intact. This provi- 

} sion, it is thought, will leave them prepared for any possible emergency, and lessen proba- 

' bility of calls on other banks for assistance. Banks outside the city will be excluded from 
membership, and city banks must be examined by a committee of the association before 
being admitted. The membership fee has been raised from $25 to $100. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 

Helena, Montana.—Receiver Wilson of the Merchants’ National Bank has been in- 
structed to pay another dividend of 5 per cent., making a total of 30 per cent. Another 
dividend is likely about May 1. 

Utah Bank Examiner.—Govy. Well; has appointed R. R. Anderson of Salt Lake City, 
State Bank Examiner. 

Great Falls, Montana.—The Comptroller of the Currency has declared another dividend 
of 5 per cent. to the creditors of the Northwestern National Bank, which wili go to the Con- 
rad Bros., they having already paid the depositors 100 per cent on their claims. The Conrads 
were practically uninterested, except as creditors, but voluntarily assumed the liabilities of 
the failed bank and paid depositors in full with their personal checks. 

San Francisco.—The San Francisco National Bank having succeeded the Sather Banking 
Company, a request for the disincorporation of the latter has been filed. This issimply a 
formal proceeding to meet the requirements of law. There will be no opposition to the 
request. 

—Mr. John J. Valentine, President of Wells, Fargo & Co., has published his annual esti- 
mate of the precious and other metals produced in the States and Territories west of the 
Missouri River (including British Columbia) during 1897, which shows in the aggregate : gold, 
$69,830,597 ; silver, $37,184,034; copper, $36,645,694; lead, $9,775,144. Total gross results, $153,- 
435,469. The commercial value at which the several metals named have been estimated is 
silver, 60 cents per ounce; copper, 11 cents per pound, and lead, $3.38 per hundred weight. 
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—Ex-Mayor E. B. Pond has been elected President of the San Francisco Savings Union 
to succeed Albert Miller, resigned. 


CANADA. 


Bank Holidays in 1898.—Following is a complete list of all the bank holidays in the 
Dominion of Canada for the year 1898: Jan. 1, April 8, 11, May 24, July 1, Sept. 5, Dec. 25. In 
addition to the above the following are holidays in the Province of Quebec: Jan. 6, Feb. 23, 
May 19, Nov. 1, Dec. 8. 

Bills drawn “at sight ” or “after sight ” are entitled to three days grace. Bills that fall 
due on Sunday or other legal holiday are payable on the next business day thereafter. 


Government Savings Banks.—The balance to the credit of depositors in the Canadian 
Government Savings Banks amounted at the close of 1897 to $15,738,645. The deposits made 
during January were $224,141, and withdrawals $215,744. 


To Increase Capital.—Application is to be made by the Merchants Bank of Halifax to 
the treasury board for a certificate approving the increase of capital stock from $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000 to extend the bank’s branch business. Not long ago the Bank of Nova Scotia made 
a similar increase. 


Appointed Bank Inspector.—W. L. Chipman, for some years—since its organization— 
secretary of the Bankers’ Association, has resigned to accept the position of joint Assistant 
Inspector of the Molsons Bank. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Kansas.—The State Bank Commissioner recently revoked the license of the Westmore- 
land State Bank. It is the first time in the history of the State that a solvent bank has been 
closed in this way. It was done under the State law of 1897, which authorizes the revocation 
of a license to a bank refusing to obey the Commissioner’s orders. This bank was organized 
out of the ruins of a National bank, and retused to convert its real estate holdings into cash. 
It had a capital of $10,000. 


Maryland—BALTIMORE.-—On February 24 a Receiver was appointed for the South Balti- 
more Bank. It was formerly a building and loan association but was granted banking privi- 
leges in 1888. Deposit liabilities were about $115,000 and bills payable $15,000. The capital was 
$28,500, and there was $23,000 cash on hand. It is estimated that the shrinkage in the assets 
and other losses will wipe out these two items and leave a considerable deficit besides. 


Michigan.—J. E. Just & Co., bankers at South Lyon, made an assignment February 23, 
Mr. Just, who was head of the firm and also State Bank Commissioner, died recently. Itis 
said the firm is solvent. 

—A statement of the private bank of J. M. Wilkinson, of Marquette, which recently 
closed its doors, shows nominal assets as $205,093; appraised assets, $145,223, and liabilities. 
$133,973. 

New Hampshire.—The trustees of the Belknap Savings Bank at Laconia, have voted to 
declare a dividend to depositors of ten per cent., payable March 14. The bank suspended 
business May 18, 1897, and this will be the first dividend to be declared. The disbursement 
will aggregate about $90,000. 

New York—BROOKLYN.—Edward F. Linton, surviving partner of the private banking 
firm of Edward F. Linton & Co., made a general assignment February 17. Deposit liabilities 
were Only $2),099. Nominal assets $533,093, actual assets $257,090, total liabilities $243,000. 

Pennsylvania—PHILADELPHIA.—A dividend of twenty per cent. was recently declared 
in favor of the creditors of the suspended Chestnut Street National Bank. 


Prices of United States Bonds to Realize Three Per Cent. 


Table showing prices at which United States bonds must sell, April 1, 1898, in order to 
realize to the purchaser three per cent. interest per annum. 


Flat price (includ- Net price (notin Rate of inter- 


CLASS OF BONDS—COUPONS. ing accrued in- cluding accrued _ est realized to 
terest). interest). investors. 
Per cent. 
PS Bis cccusdidatereccines 119.0321 118.3855 3.000 
i i lens atte deans 108 .0513 108.0513 3.000 


PEE Bie ncsinccsseccncnesces 111.4745 110.6663 3.000 
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NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 





NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of New National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these New National 
banks will be found under the different State headings. 


5111—America National Bank, Chicago, Illinois. Capital, $1,000,000. 
5112—Astor National Bank, New York City, New York. Capital, $300,000. 
The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp. 


troller of the Currency since last advice. 


Citizens’ National Bank, Cedar Rapids, lowa; by J. L. Bever, et al. 
Commercial National Bank, Santa Monica, Cal.; by E. J. Vawter, et al. 
Berrien County National Bank, Benton Harbor, Mich.; by H. D. Pool, et al. 
Colonial National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio: by Sheldon Parks, et al. 

Shawnee National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; by W.S. Search, et al. 
Northampton National Bank, Easton, Pa.; by E. J. Richards, et al. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
FRUITHURST—People’s Bank(W.A,. Newton). 


ARKANSAS. 
GRAVETT—Bank of Gravett; capital, $25,000 ; 
Pres., J. Manwaring. 


ILLINOIS. 

Caicaco—America National Bank (successor 
to American Exchange National Bank and 
National Bank of America); capital, $1,000,- 
000; Pres., Isaac G. Lombard; Vice-Pres., 
Robert Stuart; Second Vice-Pres., Robert 
M. Orr; Cas., Edward B. Lathrop. 

FAIRLAND—Fairland Exchange Bank; Pres., 
D, Cotterman; Vice-Pres., J. M. Hopkins; 
Cas., M. A. Smith. 


IOWA. 

BurRT—Farmers’ Savings Bank. 

KAMRAR— Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Geo. S. Neel; Vice- 
Pres., F. H. Alexanders; Cas., C. A. Neel; 
Asst. Cas., W. A. Neel. 

LitTLe S1toux—Peyton Bank. 

PELLA—Security Bank; Pres., G. Van Vliet; 
Vice-Pres., N. Van Vliet; Cas., J. H. Van 
der Linden. 

PerRcIVvVAL—Percival Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Cas., A. A. Failing. 

PuLAski1—Bank of Pulaski; Pres., Thomas 
J. Hill; Vice-Pres., C. W. Matthews; Cas., 
J.J. Miller. 

SwEA Crity—State Bank (successor to Swea 
City Bank): capital, $25,000; Pres., A. D. 
Clarke; Vice-Pres., J. B. Johnson; Cas., 8. 
P. Barr. 

KANSAS. 

LA CrRossE—Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank. 

LARNED—Moffet Brothers State Bank; capi- 
tal, $7,500. 








| LE Roy—State Bank ; capital, $5,000. 
| NorRcATUR—State Bank ; capital, $5,000. 


KENTUCKY. 


| BERRY—Berry Deposit Bank; Cas., E. R. 


Blackburn. 


| Mripway—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $30,000; 


Pres., P. P. Parrish; Cas., Albert D. Gayle. 
MINNESOTA. 


| LE Roy—Bank of Le Roy; Pres., Wm. Al- 


len; Cas., D. C. Corbitt. 


| PInE ISLAND—Citizens’ Bank (successor to 


Pine Island State Bank); Pres., John Corn- 
well; Vice-Pres., G. Miller; Cas., W. M, 
Thomson. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
GLOSTER—Commercial Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., G. H. Barney; Vice-Pres., W. 
D. Johns: Cas., N. B. McLean. 
McComB—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $25,000. 


MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CritTy—Hocker-Woodson Brokerage 
Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., R. W. Hocker; 
Treas., S. C. Woodson. 


| LA PLATA—Bank of La Plata; capital, $10,- 


000; Pres., J. B. Goodding; Cas., Thos. L. 
Rubey; Asst. Cas., R. E. Goodding. 
Puxi1co—Bank of Puxico. 


NEW YORK. 

New YorK City— Astor National Bank; 
capital, $300,000; Pres., Geo. F. Baker; Vice- 
Pres., Charles A. Peabody, Jr.; Cas., Charles 
F. Bevins; Asst. Cas., Harris Fahnestock. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
STEELE—Kidder County State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., A. M. Lewis; Cas., Jno. 
F, Robinson. 
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OHIO. TEXAS. 

CLEVELAND—Hough Avenue Banking Co.; | CHILDRESS— Bank of Childress (successor to 

capital, $50,000.—American Trust Co.; W. L. R. Dickson) ; capital, $10,000; Prop., 

capital, $500,000; Pres., Ryerson Ritchie; U. 8S. Weddington. 

Sec.-Treas., Howard White. SNYDER—City Bank. 

WASHINGTON. 
PENNSYLVANIA. SEATTLE—H. O. Shurey & Co. 

MINERSVILLE—Mechanics’ Bank of Schuyl- VIRGINIA. 

kill Co. organizing). BRIDGEWATER — Planters’ Bank; capital, 
SHARPSBURG—Citizens’ Deposit & Trust Co.; $4,000; Pres., Jos. H. Craun; Cas., Jas. R. 

capital, $125,000; Pres., W. P. Potter; Cas., Shipman: Asst. Cas., S. H. W. Byrd. 

Charles N. Patterson. | WEST VIRGINIA. 


WILLIAMSPORT—Farmers’ Banking House; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Levi Sparr; Cas., 
Charles A. Patterson. 


KINGwoop—Citizens’ National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Kingwood); capital, 
$75,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. SALEM—Bank of Salem; capital (paid up), 
$25,000. 


CHESTERFIELD — Chesterfield Banking & | 
Commission Co.; capital, $5,' 00. : WYOMING. 
NewrRyY—Oconee Savings Bank ; Pres., Camp- 
bell Courtenay ; Cas., W. E. Cheswell. 


WHEATLAND—Bank of Wheatland; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., W. W. Stewart; Cas., Geo. 8S. 


Stewart. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. WISCONSIN. 
CENTERVILLE — Centerville State Bank; | REEDSBURG—State Bank; capital, $30,000. 
capital, $10,000; Pres., James Mee; Vice- CANADA. 


Pres., H. Hicks; Cas,. R. W. Sayre. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
CLARK—First State Bank (successor to First | Nanarmo — Merchants’ Bank of Halifax: 

Nat, Bank) ; capital, $10,000; Pres, H.C. | Mgr., W. A. Spencer. 

Bockoren; Vice-Pres., S. N. Brown; Cas., | MANITOBA. 


Carl Jackson. | MeLitA—Union Bank of Canada. 
VieNNA—Bank of Vienna; capital, $5,000; NOVA SCOTIA 


A Q TO 
Pan ee "v pone cite tein, | RIvER—Commercial Bank of Windsor ; 
ne ‘ , ~ oes Frank D. Soloan, Agt. 


Pres., W. A. Loveland; Cas., W. H. Will- 


ie | ONTARIO. 
| ALLISTON—Ontario Bank; J. Morris, Mgr. 
TENNESSEE. | QUEBEC. 
HENDERSON—Bank of Henderson; capital, | MonTREAL—Dominion Bank; Clarence A. 


$30,000. ' Bogert, Mer. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 





ALABAMA. | SAN FRANCISCO—Mutual Savings Bank; C. 

BIRMINGHAM—Berney National Bank; Walk- B. Hobson, Asst. Cas. San Francisco 

er Percy, Vice-Pres. in place of W. F. Ald- Savings Union; E. B. Pond, Pres. in place 
rich. Alabama National Bank; S. Me- of Albert Miller. 





Gaughy, Asst. Cas.in place of H. L. Bad- | SANTA BARBARA—Santa Barbara County 

ham. | National Bank; no Asst. Cas. in place of 
GREENVILLE—Bank of Greenville; W. S. | W.T. Summers. 

Witham no longer Pres. | Sanra Rosa—Santa Rosa National Bank; R. 
| F. Crawford, Vice-Pres. in place of L. W. 





ARKANSAS. 
Fort SmitH—First National Bank: F. A. Juilliard; E. C. Merritt, Asst. Cas. in place 
Handlin, Asst. Cas.—American National of A. B. Swain. 
Bank; P. A. Ball, Cas. in place of Fred Tit- COLORADO. 
gen; no Asst. Cas. in place of P. A. Ball. DENVER—First National!Bank; W.C. Thom- 
LittrLe RocK—Exchange National Bank; J. | as, Second Asst. Cas. 
Niemeyer, Vice-Pres. in place of Phil Pfei- | @LENwoop SpriNGs—First National Bank ; 


fer. | no Asst. Cas. 
CALIFORNIA. | HAnN’s PEAK—Bank of Hahn’s Peak; F. E, 
PoMoNA—First National Bank; no Cas. in | Milner, Cas.; Dora J. Keller, Asst. Cas. 


place of Stoddard Jess: Jay Spence, Asst. |. PurBsLo—Pueblo National Bank; R. M. 
Cas, | Greene, Asst. Cas.—wWestern National 

SAN DieGo—First National Bank; Heber Bank; B. B. Brown, Pres. in place of W. L. 
Ingle, Vice-Pres. in place of D. F. Garrett- Graham; W. L. Graham, Vice. Pres. 
son; D. F. Garrettson, Cas. in place of J. E. Stockgrowers’ National Bank; no Vice- 
Fishburn, Pres, in place of J. D. Miller. 










| 
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CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN—National Tradesmen’s Bank; 
W. T. Fields, Pres. in place of Geo. A. But- 
ler; A. W. DeForest, Vice-Pres.; Robert 
Foote, Cas. in place of W. T. Fields; H. W. 
Thompson, Asst. Cas, in place of Robert 
Foote.— Merchants’ National Bank; cap- 
ital stock reduced from $500,000 to $350,000. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
W ASHINGTON—Washington Loan & Trust 
Co.; surplus increased to $175,000. 


FLORIDA. 

BARTOW—Polk County National Bank; Geo. 
E. Simpson, Asst. Cas. in place of C. L. 
Huddleston. 

TAMPA—Exchange National Bank; Z. King, 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. N. C. Stockton. 


GEORGIA. 
AMERICUS—People’s Nat. Bank; no Cas. in 
place of John Windsor; H. C. Mitchell, 
Asst. Cas. 
ATLANTA—Atlanta National Bank; B. O. 
Kennedy, Asst. Cas. 
DOUGLASVILLE—Douglasville Banking Co. ; 
W.S. Witham no longer Pres. 
GRIFFIN—Merchants & Planters’ Bank; Sea- 
ton Grantland, Pres.; Robert Strickland, 
Vice-Pres, 
MONTICELLO—Bank of Monticello; W. S. 
Witham no longer Pres. 
NEWNAN—Newnan Nati._nal Bank; Wm. B. 
Berry, Vice-Pres.; N. L. North, Asst. Cas. 
QUITMAN—Bank of Quitman; O. K. Jelks, 
Cas.; F. J. Spain, Jr., Asst. Cas. 


IDAHO. 


KENDRICK—First National Bank; A. T. Gil- 
bert, Pres. in place of F. N. Gilbert; D.S. 
McCrea, Vice-Pres. in place of A. T. Gil- 
bert; A. W. Gordon, Asst. Cas. in place of 
Fred. Breyman. 

Moscow—First National Bank; no 2d Asst. 
Cas. in piace of J. B. Johnston. 


ILLINOIS. 

CARROLLTON—Greene County Nat. Bank ; 
David D. Pierson, Pres. in place of John I, 
Thomas; John Snyder, Vice-Pres. in place 
of David D. Pierson; Stuart E. Pierson, 
Asst. Cas. 

CARTHAGE—Hancock County Nat. Bank; 
J.C. Ferris, Pres. in place of D. Mack, de- 
ceased; S. H. Ferris, Vice-Pres, in place of 
J.C. Ferris; no Asst. Cas. in place of S. H. 
Ferris. 

CHAMPAIGN—Champaign National Bank; F. 
T. Walker, Vice-Pres. in place of W. S. 
Maxwell, deceased. 

Cuicaco—American Trust & Savings Bank; 
Will L. Moyer elected director. North- 
western National Bank; H. A. Ware, Vice- 
Pres,——Union National Bank; John Mc- 
Laren, Vice-Pres. in place of David R. For- 
gan; W. O. Hipwell and C. M. Walworth, 
Asst. Cashiers.——Bankers National Bank ; 
David B. Dewey, Vice-Pres., deceased ; also 
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Director Union National Bank and partner 
in firm of W. T. Rickards & Co.— F, w, 
Strauss, Banker, deceased.—Continenta] 
National Bank; B. S. Mayer, Cas. in place 
of A. V. Shoemaker. 

EDWARDSVILLE. —First National Bank: J. F. 
Keshner, Asst, Cas, 

Ext Paso—First National Bank; C. Schafer, 
Vice-Pres. in place of D. Evans, deceased. 
FAIRBURY—First National Bank; E. E. Me. 

Dowe 1, Vice-Pres. 

FAIRFIELD—First Nat. Bank; no Asst. Cas. 
FLORA—First National Bank; Seth T. Hink- 
ley, Vice-Pres in place of E. H. Hawkins. 
JACKSONVILLE—Jacksonville Nat. Bank; C, 

E. Dickson, Asst. Cas. 

MENDOTA—Mendota National Bank; Louis 
Waldorf, Vice-Pres. 

METROPOLI1S—First National Bank; D. Arens- 
man, Vice-Pres. in place of W. A. McBane. 

MORRISON— First National Bank; H. B. Wil- 
kinson, Vice-Pres. 

MOUNT VERNON—Ham National Bank; Alva 
C. Johnson, Vice-Pres.; Sidney B. Ham, 
Asst. Cas. 

OLNEY—First Nat. Bank; Charles Schultz, 
Vice-Pres. in place of John Wolf. 

PEORIA—Merchants’ National Bank; Homer 
W. McCoy, 2d Vice-Pres. 

PITTSFIELD—First National Bank; no 2d 
Vice-Pres. in place of D. D. Hicks, de- 
ceased. 

Quincy—Ricker National Bank; Henry F. J. 
Ricker, Pres. in place of Edward Sohn; 
Edward Sohn, Vice-Pres, in place of Henry 
F. J. Ricker. 

SPRINGFIELD—Illinois Nat. Bank; Charles 
G. Brown, and J. A. Connolly, Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

TuscoLA—First National Bank; A. W. Wal- 
lace, Pres. in place of H. T. Caraway; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of A. W. Wallace. 


INDIANA. 


AUBURN—First National Bank; U. A. 0. Me- 
Clellan, Pres., deceased; Cnas. McClellan, 
Vice-Pres., in place of D. A. Garwood; 
D. A. Garwood, Cas., in place of Chas. Mc- 
Clellan; C. A. Benedict, Ass’t Cas. 

Brook—Citizens’ Bank ; capital $9,000; Philip 
Stonehill, Pres.; Jacob D. Rich, Cas. 

DANVILLE—First National Bank; F. J. Chris- 
tie, Asst. Cas. 

FRANKFORT—First National Bank; Fred. A. 
Sims, Asst. Cas. 

GREENFIELD—Citizens’ Bank; Jas. A. Boyd, 
Pres.; Wm. B. Bottsford, Cas. 

KoKomMo—Howard National Bank; Milton 
Bell, Vice-Pres., in place of Samuel Davis. 

LAWRENCEBURG—Citizens’ National Bank ; 
Wm. H. O’Brien, Cas., in place of Wm. D. 
H. Hunter, deceased. 

New ALBANY—Merchants’ National Bank; 
J. K. Woodward, Pres., in place of N. T. 
De Pauw. 











PRINCETON—People’s National Bank; Thos. 
R. Paxton, Asst. Cas. 

RicHMoND—Second National Bank ; John M. 
Gaar, Pres., in place of W. G. Scott, de- 
ceased; John B. Dougan, Vice-Pres., in 
place of John M. Gaar; 8S. W. Gaar, Cas., in 
place of John B. Dougan; Geo. H. Egge- 
myer, Asst. Cas., in place of S. W. Gaar. 

SHERIDAN—State Bank; capital stock in- 
creased to $45,000. 

SouTH BEND—South Bend National Bank ; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of John M. Brown. 

VINCENNES — First National Bank; J. L. 
Bayard, Pres., in place of John H. Rabb, 
deceased; P. M. O’Donnell, Cas., in place of 
J. L. Bayard; no Asst. Cas. in place of P. 
M. O’Donnell. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

SoutH MCALESTER—W. J. Wade, Pres., in 
place of C. C. Hemming; J. H. Gordon and 
F.S. Genung, Vice-Prest’s in place of W. J. 
Wade. 


IOWA. 

BooNnE—First National Bank; E. E. Hughes, 
Vice-Pres.,in place of J. M. Herman, de- 
ceased; no 2d Vice-Pres. 

CARROLL — German Bank (reorganized) ; 
capital stock, $100,000; Pres., J. P. Hess; 
Vice-Pres., Jos. Nurre; Cas., F. P. Berger. 

CASEY—Citizens’ Bank; sold to J. W. Gray. 

CENTERVILLE.—Centerville National Bank; 
Guy G. Gilcrest, Asst. Cas. 

CHEROKEE—T.S. Steele & Sons; title changed 
to Steele’s Bank. 

CLARINDA—Clarinda National Bank; H. E. 
Parslow, Vice-Pres., in place of Jacob But- 
ler. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS—First National Bank; F. 
T. True, Vice-Pres. 

DECORAH — National Bank of Decorah; O. 
C. Johnson, Vice-Pres. 

Des MOINES—Citizens’ National Bank; Geo. 
Cooper, Asst. Cas. 

DusUQUE—Dubuque National Bank; Josh. 

G. ti Vice-Pres., in place of Fred O’Don- 
nell. 

FAIRFIELD—First National Bank; Rollin J. 
Wilson, Vice-Pres., in place of John A, 
Spillman. 

Fort DopGE—Fort Dodge National Bank; 
J.C. Cheney, Pres.. in place of A. F. Guen- 
ther, deceased; Jno. T. Cheney, Cas., in 
place of J.C. Cheney ; no Asst. Cas. in place 
of Jno. T. Cheney. 

KeokuK—Keokuk Savings Bank; A. E. 
Johnstone, Pres., in place of Caleb F. Da 
vis, deceased. ; 

Le MARs—Le Mars National Bank; Frank 
Koob, Cas., in place of J. D. Simpson; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of Frank Koob. 

MARSHALLTOWN— City National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of F. S. Williams. 

OSAGE—Osage National Bank; A. L. Brush, 
Asst. Cas, 

SHENANDOAH — First National Bank; no 
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Vice-Pres.; Elbert A. Reed and J. F. Lake, 
Asst. Cas.—Shenandoah National Bank; 
Ellis Tucker, Asst. Cas.,in place of Dell 
Van Buskirk; no Second Asst. Cas. 

Sioux Raprps—State Security Bank (suc- 
cessor to Security Bank); capital, $30,000: 
C. B. Mills, Pres.; A. H. Hulett, Vice-Pres.; 
Adelbert Tymeson, Jr., Cas. 

SPENCER — Citizens’ State Bank; Ben O. 
Tupper, Asst. Cas., in place of W. L. Ben- 
der, resigned. 

Storm LAKE — First National Bank; Tru- 
man T. Harker, Asst. Cas. 


KANSAS. 

ALMA—AlIma National Bank; L. J. McCrumb, 
Pres. in place of Fred Lutz; Fred Lutz, 
Vice-Pres. 

ARKANSAS CiTy—Farmers’ State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Arkansas City); capital, 
$50,000 ; C. A. Johnson, Pres.; Geo. 8. Hart- 
ley and F. C. Deering, Vice-Pres.; Geo. A. 
Kimmel, Cas.; A. H. Denton, Asst. Cas. 

BELortT—Bank of Beloit; consolidated with 
First National Bank. 

BURLINGAME - First National Bank ; Emmett 
S. Taylor, Asst. Cas. 

EvuREKA—First National Bank; no Asst. Cas, 

CONCORDIA—First National Bank; Geo. H. 
Palmer, Asst, Cas. 

GREAT BEND—First National Bank; H. J. 
Klein, Cas.; no Asst. Cas.in place of L. J. 
Barker. 

HIAWATHA—First National Bank; Samuel 
Detwiler, Vice-Pres. 

Houton—National Bank of Holton; R. J. 
Linscott, Asst. Cas. 

PiTtsBURG—National Bank of Pittsburg; 
Josiah Lanyon, Pres. in place of 8S. H. Lan- 
yon; H.C. Willard, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Josiah Lanyon. 

SMITH CENTRE—Smith Co. National Bank ; 
L. C. Waite, Vice-Pres. in place of John 
Hall; no Asst. Cas. in place of L. C. Waite. 

TOPEKA—First National Bank; C. S. Bow- 
man, Asst. Cas. 

W ASHINGTON—First National Bank ; John B. 
Sofield, Pres. in place of J. S. Long. 

WELLINGTON—Wellington National Bank ; 
O. M. Saylor, Vice-Pres. in place of Jacob 
H. Allen; E. B. Wimer, Asst. Cas. 

WINFIELD—First Nat. Bank; no Asst. Cas. 


KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND—Second National Bank; R. D. 
Davis, Pres. in place of Charles Kitchen ; 
no Vice-Pres, 

CENTRAL CitTy—Central City Deposit Bank ; 
Dimit Laffoon, Act. Cas. 

CLAY City—Clay City National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of C. M. Clark. 

CoviNnGTon-—Farmers and Traders’ National 
Bank; W. W. Payne, Asst. Cas. 

HUSTONVILLE—National Bank of Huston- 
ville; J. T. Rose, Vice-Pres. in place of D. 
S. Johnston. 
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LANCASTER—Citizens’ National Bank; W.O. 
Rigney, Asst. Cas. 

LOUISVILLE—Third National Bank; Theo- 
phile Conrad, Vice-Pres. in place of K. W. 
Smith. 


LOUISIANA. 

ABBEVILLE—Bank of Abbeville; capital in- 
creased to $45,000. 

ALEXANDRIA—First National Bank; Paul 
Lisso, Pres. in place of Thomas Clements ; 
Louis J. Hakenyos, Vice-Pres. in place of 
B. Ehrstein. 

BATON ROoUGE—First National Bank; Chas. 
J. Reddy, Vice-Pres. in place of J. D. Fisher. 

LAFAYETTE—First National Bank; N. P. 
Moss, Pres. in place of Crow Girard. 

NEW ORLEANS—Union National Bank; W. 
Mason Smith, Vice-Pres. in place of S. E. 


Worms; G. Ferrier, Cas. in place of A. ° 


Labarthe, Act. Cas. 

SHREVEPORT—First National Bank; W. T. 
Crawford, Vice-Pres. in place of W. E. 
Hamilton. 

MAINE. 

CALAIS—Calais National Bank; Geo. H. 
Eaton, Pres.; Frank Nelson, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Geo, H. Eaton. 

DEXTER—First National Bank; Cyrus Foss, 
Pres., in place of C. W. Curtis; W. E. 
Brewster, Vice-Pres., in place of Cyrus 
Foss; A. H. Knight, Asst. Cas. 

KENNBUNK—Ocean National Bank; E. A. 
Fairfield, Asst. Cas. 

NorTH BERWICK—North Berwick National 
Bank; D. A. Hurd, Vice-Pres. 

OAKLAND—Messalonskee National Bank; W. 
H. Wheeler, Vice-Pres., in place of Geo. W. 
Goulding. 

PORTLAND — Cumberland National Bank; 
Bion Wilson, Cas.,in place of Wm. H. Soule, 
deceased; no Asst. Cas., in place of B. 8S. 
Soule. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE—National Exchange Bank; R. 
Vinton Lansdale, Cas., in place of Job 
Scott; no Asst. Cas.,in place of R. Vinton 
Lansdale.——National Union Bank; Isaac 
H. Dixon, Vice-Pres. 

CUMBERLAND—Third National Bank; W. C. 
Conley, Cas., in place of Act’g Cas. 

DENTON—Denton National Bank; Thomas 
W. Jones. Pres., in place of B. G. Stevens. 

FREDERICK—Central National Bank; Henry 
Williams, Pres., in place of Charles W. Koss: 
William B, Storm, Cas., in place of Henry 
Williams; no Asst. Cas., in place of Wm. H. 
Miller.- —First National Bank; Noah E, 
Cramer, Vice-Pres., in place of James 
Houck. 

SALISBURY—Salisbury National Bank; J. 
Cleveland White, Asst. Cas. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
AMESBURY—Amesbury National Bank ; Wm. 
Sneath, Vice-Pres, in place of John A. Gale, 
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Boston—Atlas National Bank; John Reed, 
Vice-Pres. in place of F. L. Richardson, de. 
ceased ; no Second Vice-Pres.-—National 
Revere Bank ; voted to reduce capital stock 
to $1,000,000.—Blodgett, Merritt & Co.; Al- 
bert H. Newman admitted to firm; Chas. P, 
Cheney, retired.——Tucker, Anthony &Co.; 
removed to 53 State St.——Matthew Bolles 
& Co.; Matthew Bolles, deceased. 

EAST CAMBRIDGE—Lechmere National Bank; 
Otis S. Brown, Pres. in place of Lewis Hall: 
James F. Pennell, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Otis 8S. Brown. 

GLOUCESTER—Cape Ann National Bank; 
John L, Stanley, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Chas. 8. Tappan. 

Hupson—Hudson National Bank; Joseph §. 
Bradley, Pres.; Alfred D. Gleason, Vice- 
Pres, in place of Joseph 8. Bradley. 

LOWELL—Wamesit National Bank; Henry 
C. Howe, Pres., deceased. 

NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH—North Attlebor- 
ough National Bank; Andrew FE. Jencks, 
Asst. Cas. in place of Alpin Chisholm. 

SALEM—First National Bank; Wm. §. Nich- 
ols, Asst. Cas. 

STONEHAM—Stoneham National Bank: W. 
D. Brackett, Pres. in place of Chas. W. Tidd. 

WESTBORO—Westboro Savings Bank; Geo. 
O. Brigham, Treas., deceased. 

W ORCESTER—Quinsigamond National Bank; 
H. P. Murray, Cas. in place of Jno. L. 
Chamberlin, deceased; no Asst. Cas. in 
place of H. P. Murray. 


MICHIGAN. 


ALBION—First National Bank; J. C. Foster, 
Pres., in place of W. O’Donoughue; §, 
Hyeny, Ass’t Cas. in place of G. V. Dearing. 

BATTLE CREEK—National Bank of Battle 
Creek; E. P. Boughton, Cas. in place of 
James Boughton, deceased. 

Bay City—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas, in place of J. M. Lewis, 

CALUMET—First National Bank; Edward F. 
Cuddihy, Ass’t Cas. 

CHARLOTTE— Merchants’ National Bank; M. 
P. Resch, Ass’t Cas. in place of J. T. 
Wilson. 

DeETROIT—-Home Savings Bank; O. W. Ship- 
man, director, deceased.—— Union National 
Bank; Patrick A. Ducey, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Thomas McGrew ; L. C. Sherwood, 
Ass’t Cas. 

GRAND RAprIps—Grand Rapids National 
Bank; Jos. Houseman, Vice-Pres. in place 
of John E. Peck.——Fifth National Bank; 
Charles D. Stebbins, Pres..in place of J. 
Edward Earle; Robert D. Graham, Vice- 
Pres. in place of C. D, Stebbins. National 
City Bank; J. Frederic Baars, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Geo. C. Briggs; Jas. R. Wylie, 
Cas. in place of J. Frederic Baars. 

ISHPEMING—Ishpeming National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of Charles Merry- 

weather ; C. H. Moss, Asst. Cas. 




















MARSHALL—First National Bank; S. H. Gor- 
ham, Pres., in place of Chas. T. Gorham; 
Herbert E. Winsor, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Ss, H. Gorham. 

Poryt1Ac—Pontiac National] Bank; B. E. EI- 
wood, Pres. in place of Wm. G. Hinman; 
Thomas N. Turk, Vice-Pres. in p'ace of B. 
F. Elwood; Frank E. Arthur, Asst. Cas. 

YpsILANTI—First National Bank; D. L. 
Quirk, Jr., Cas. in place of Geo. C. Bradley; 
F. L. Gallup, Asst. Cas. 


MINNESOTA. 
ALEXANDRIA—First Nat. Bank; no Asst. Cas. 
Detroit—First Nat. Bank; John H. Smith, 

Vice-Pres. in place of James Trumbull. 

FAIRIBAULT—Security Bank; S. F. Donald- 
son, Asst. Cas. in place of A. F. Kinsman. 

GLENCOE—First National Bank; F. M. Paine, 
Asst, Cas. 

LITTLE FALLS—German-American National 
Bank; C. A. Weyerhaeuser, Pres. in place 
of H. Thorson: J. W. Berg, Vice-Pres. in 
place of C. A. Weyerhaeuser. 

MANKATO—First National Bank; Jos. H. 
Thro, Asst. Cas. 

NICOLLET—Citizens’ State Bank (incorpo- 
rated). 

OWATONNA—First National Bank: Charles F. 
Albertus, Asst. Cas. 

PIPESTONE — First National Bank; W. C. 
Briggs, Pres. in place of C. J. Cawley; L. R. 
Ober, Vice-Pres. in place of J. R. Hubbard: 
J. R. Hubbard, Cas. in place of W. C. 
Briggs. 

SAUK CENTRE—First National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres, in place of S. M. Bruce, de- 
ceased. 

SHAKOPEE—First Nat. Bank; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of George A. Kohls. 

STILLWATER—Lumbermen’s National Bank ; 
no 2d Vice-Pres. in place of B. H. Bronson. 

St. PAuL—Merchants’ Nat. Bank; George 
C. Power, 2d Vice-Pres. ; G. H. Prince, Cas. 
in place of George C. Power; H.W. Parker, 
Asst. Cas. in place of George H. Prince. 
St. Paul National BankC. W. Hackett, Vice- 
Pres. in place of Phitip Reilly, deceased. 

ZUMBROTA—First State Bank; O. J. Wing, 
Pres.; Henry Weiss, Vice-Pres; P. A. Hen- 
ning, Cas, 





MISSISSIPPI. 

ABERDEEN—First National Bank; Joe P. 
Benson, Vice-Pres. 

GREENWOOD—Delta Bank; Geo. A. Wilson, 
Pres., in place of J. S. McDonald, de- 
ceased; J. F. Bew, Cas. 

MERIDIAN—Meridian National Bank; J. H. 
Wright, Pres. in place of T. W. Brown; no 
Vice-Pres, in piace of J. H. Wright; E. L. 
Carter, Asst. Cas. 

VICKsBURG—First National Bank; G. H. 
Rigby, Asst. Cas. 


MISSOURI. 
CARTHAGE—First National Bank: V. A. Wal- 
lace, Vice-Pres.; E. B. Jacobs, Cas. in place 
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of V. A. Wallace; no Asst. Cas. in place of 
E, B. Jacobs. 

CHILLICOTAE—Citizens’ National Bank; W. 
W. Edgerton, Vice-Pres. in place of Joseph 
C. Minteer ; Preston Randolph, Cas. in place 
of W. W. Edgerton. 

KIRKSVILLE—National Bank of Kirksville; 
Geo. T. Spencer, Vice-Pres, 

MEMPHIS—Scotland County National Bank: 
Geo. H. Lawton, Jr., Cas. in place of John 
W. Barnes, deceased; Robert M. Barnes, 
Asst. Cas. in place of Geo. H. Lawton, Jr. 

SPRINGFIELD — National Exchange Bank; 
John L. Holland, Vice-Pres. 

St. JosEPH—National Bank of St. Joseph ; 
Wm. M. Wyeth and Jas. N. Burnes, Jr., Vice- 
Pres. 

St. Lours—American Exchange Bank and St. 
Louis Trust Co.; Alvah Mansur, director, 
deceased. 

UNIONVILLE—National Bank of Unionville; 
C. L. Martin, Asst. Cas. in place of O. F. 
Wentworth. 

WeEsT PLAINS—First National Bank; H. T. 
Smith, Pres.,in place of Michael Brand; 
W. J. Zorn, Vice-Pres. in place of J. B. 
Ramsey; Lee M. Catron, Cas, in place of 
H. T. Smith; no Asst. Cas. in place of Lee 
M. Catron. 


MONTANA. 

Bria TIMBER—Big Timber National Bank; J. 
A. Hall, Pres. in place of Jos. D. Radford ; 
C. T. Busha, Vice-Pres.in place of W. L. 
Shanks; John F. Asbury, Cas. in place of 
J. A. Hall. 

MiuEs Crty—State National Bank; Leo C. 
Harmon, Second Vice-Pres; Geo. H. Hyde, 
Cas. in place of Leo C. Harmon; Jno. E. de 
Carle, Asst. Cas. in place of Geo. H. Hyde. 
——First National Bank; W.S. Snell, Second 
Asst. Cas. 

WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS—First National 
Bank; E. H. Teague. Vice-Pres. in place of 
J. M. Smith. 


NEBRASKA. 

AUBURN—First National Bank; F. E. Allen, 
Pres. in place of Church Howe; F. W. 
Samuelson, Vice-Pres. in place of F. E. 
Allen.—Carson National Bank; F. E. 
Jobnson, Pres. in place of John L. Carson, 
deceased. 

AURORA—First National Bank ; T. R. Work, 
Asst. Cas. 

BEATRICE-—Beatrice National Bank; Jno. P. 
Cook, Asst. Cas. 

BEAVER City—First National Bank ; no Vice- 
Pres. 

CRETE—First National Bank; C. W. Weck- 
bach, Asst. Cas. 

FREMONT—Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; Robert Bridge, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Francis I. Ellick. 

LINCOLN—First National Bank; D. D. Muir, 
Pres. in place of John L. Carson, deceased ; 
H. S. Freeman, Cas. in place of D. D. Muir ; 
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W.C. Phillips, Asst. Cas.in place of H.S. 
Freeman. 

OmAHA—Merchants’ National Bank; B. B. 
Wood, Vice-Pres. in place of 8. E. Rogers; 
L. Drake, Cas. in place of B. B Wood; F. 
T. Hamilton, Asst. Cas. in place of L. Drake. 
——Union National Bank; G. W. Wattles, 
Cas. 

O’NEILL—First 
Cas. 

SPENCER—Bank of Spencer (resumed) San- 

- ford Parker, Pres.; F. W. Woods, Cas. 

TECUMSEH—Tecumseh National Bank; T. J. 
Pierson, Vice-Pres. in place of A. W. Buf- 

fum, resigned. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HILLSBOROUGH—First National Bank ; Ruth- 
ven Childs, Pres. in place of James F. 
Briggs. 

WINCHESTER—Winchester National Bank; 
Henry Abbott, Cas., deceased. 

NEW JERSEY. 

ASBURY PARK—First National Bank; Martin 
H. Scott, Asst. Cas. 

JERSEY City—Fifth Ward Savings Bank; H. 
M. T. Beekman, Sec. 

LONG BRANCH—First National Bank; Thom- 
as R. Woolley, Pres. in place of R. Blodgett ; 
Henry S. Little, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Thomas R. Wooiley. 

PassAic—Passaic National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres, in place of Moses E. Worthen. 

RED BANK—Navesink National Bank ; Henry 
S. White, Vice-Pres. 

NEW MEXICO. 

RATON—First National Bank; S. W. Clark, 
Asst. Cas. 


National Bank; no Asst. 


NEW YORE. 

AUBURN—National Bank of Auburn; no 
Vice-Pres., in place of James Seymour, Jr. 

Brocton—State Bank; A. R. Ogden, Asst. 
Cas. 

BROOoKLYN—Manufacturers’ National Bank; 
no Asst. Cas, ° 

BuFFALO -Third National Bank; Ben. C. 
Rolph and Geo. A. Drummer, Asst. Cas.—— 
Buffalo Savings Bank; Edward Bennett, 
Pres., resigned. 

CANTON—First National Bank; John F. Post, 
Pres., in place of Dolphus 8. Lynde. 

CHERRY VALLEY—National Central Bank; 
Leonard Dakin, Cas., in place of H. L. 
Olcott; no Asst. Cas., in place of Leonard 
Dakin. 

DUNKIRK—Merchants’ National Bank; Fran- 
cis May, Vice-Pres., in place of J. H. Las- 
celles, 

FRIENDSHIP—Citizens’ National Bank; E. G. 
Latta, Vice-Pres., in place of R. A. Scott. 
FULTON—Citizens’ National Bank; Jona. H. 
Case, Vice-Pres., in place of Solon F. Case. 
GREENPORT—People’s National Bank; Geo. 

L. Webb, Asst. Cas., in place of James 
Arnold. 
HAMILTON—National Hamilton Bank; Chas. 
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J. Griswold, Cas., in place of Act’g Cas, - no 
Asst. Cas, 

NEW YORK City—National Broadway Bank; 
A. T. J. Rice; Second Vice-Pres.; Chas, J. 
Day, Cas.,in place of A. T. J. Rice; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of Chas. J. Day.——Leather 
Manufacturers’ National Bank; N, F, Pa)- 
mer, Pres., in place of John T. Willets.— 
Tradesmen’s National Bank; David Hunt, 
elected director.—Gallatin National Bank ; 
Samuel Woolverton, Cas., in place of Ar. 
thur W. Sherman, deceased.-—Riverside 
Bank; Thomas Smith, director, deceased, 
—Ninth National Bank; N.S. W. Vander- 
hoef, elected director.-—Lazard Fréres; 
Simon Lazard, deceased; Post & Palmer; 
Chas. C. Pomeroy, deceased.——Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Co.; Julius Schwabach, de- 
ceased.—National City Bank; Chas. §, 
Fairchild and John W. Sterling, elected 
directors.—H. L. Horton & Co.; Fred- 
erick T. Brown, deceased. 

ONEIDA—Oneida Valley National Bank; H., 
H. Douglass, Pres.; William 8S. Leete, Vice- 
Pres. National State Bank; Andrew J. 
French, Pres. in place of 8S. H. Farnam; 
William W. Warr, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Andrew J. French. 

POUGHKEEPSIE—Poughkeepsie Nat. Bank; 
T. W. Barrett, Cas. in place of Actg. Cas. ; 
no Asst. Cas. 

ROCHESTER—Flour City National Bank; E. 
W. Burton, Asst. Cas. ; 
SALEM—First National Bank; William Mc- 
Farland, Vice-Pres. in place of James 

Gibson. 

SANDY HILL—People’s National Bank ; John 
Gallagher, Vice-Pres. in place of Hiram 
Allen. 

STAMFORD—National Bank of Stamford; C. 
L. Andrus, Vice-Pres. 

SyRACUSE—Salt Springs National Bank; T. 
J. Leach, Pres. in place of Geo. B. Leon- 
ard; F. W. Gridley, Vice-Pres. in place of 
David A. Munro; John L. King, 2d Vice- 
Pres. in place of T. J. Leach; F. M. Bonta, 
Cas. in place of F. W. Gridley ; W. A. Wyn- 
koop, Asst. Cas. in place of F. M. Bonta. 

Troy—Troy City National Bank ; §, A. Peter- 
son, 2d Vice-Pres. 

VERNON— National Bank of Vernon; no 
Asst. Cas. 

WELLSVILLE—First Nat. Rank; J. B. Jones, 
Vice-Pres. in place of C. A. Farnum: no 
Asst. Cas. in place of J. B. Jones. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

ASHEVILLE—Blue Ridge National Bank; E. 
R. Lucas, Cas. 

BREVARD—Brevard Banking Co. (successor 
to Bank of Brevard); capital, $10,000; N. 
McMinn, Pres.; Z. W. Nichols, Cas. 

CHARLOTTE—First National Bank; M. P. Pe- 
gram, Pres. in place of R. M. Oates, de- 
ceased ; D. W. Oates, Cas. in place of M. P. 
Pegram. 











Hicxory—First Nat. Bank; O. M. Royster, 
Vice-Pres. in place of Clement Geitner; no 
Asst. Cas. 

WILMINGTON—Atlantic National Bank; Lee 
H. Battle, Cas. in place of W. J. Toomer; 
no 2d Vice-Pres. in place of W. C, Coker, Jr. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

HILLSBORO—Hilsboro Nat. Bank; James 
Grady, Asst. Cas. 

Farco—First National Bank; Wm. H.Crosby, 
Pres. in place of Geo. Q. Erskine; Chas. H. 
Miner, Vice-Pres. in place of W. H. Crosby ; 
corporate existence extended until Febru- 
ary 13, 1918. 

MANDAN—First National Bank; Jos. P. Hess, 
Asst. Cas. in place of A. J. Wake. 

PARK RrvER—First National Bank ; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of Franklin Edgerton. 


OHIO. 

BRIDGEPORT—First National Bank; no Cas. 
in place of Jos. B. Loe. 

Bucyrus—Second National Bank ; 8. R. Har- 
ris, Vice-Pres. in place of James H. Malcom; 
E. G. Beal, Asst. Cas. 

CHILLICOTHE—Ross County National Bank; 
H. E. Holland, Asst. Cas. 

CINCINNATI—Market National Bank; Julius 
Fleischmann, Pres. in place of Charles 
Fleischmann, deceased. 

CLEVELAND—First National Bank; W. H. 
Corning, Vice-Pres.——American Exchange 
National Bank; Geo. K. Ross, Vice-Pres. 

CoLUMBUS—Ohio National Bank; L. F. Kiese- 
wetter, Asst. Cas. 

CORTLAND—First Nat Bank; J. H. Faunce, 
Vice-Pres. in place of William Davis, de- 
ceased. 

EAst LIVERPOOL—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Joseph G. Lee, Vice-Pres. 

FINDLAY—Farmers’ National Bank; Judson 
Palmer, Pres. in place of Wm. Marvin. 

FRANKLIN—Franklin National Bank; Will- 
iam Michael, Vice-Pres.* 

GREENVILLE—Farmers’ Nat. Bank; Henry 
St. Clair, Vice-Pres. in place of William 
Kipp. 

ToLEDO—Merchants’ National Bank; Edwin 
Jackson, Vice-Pres. in place of H. N. 
Swayne; T. C. Stevens, Cas. in place of 
Edwin Jackson; H. E. Brown, Asst. Cas. in 
place of T. C. Stevens. 

VAN WERT—Van Wert National Bank ; D. L. 
Brumback, Pres, in place of J. S. Brumback, 
deceased; no Vice-Pres. in place of J. P. 
Reed, Jr.; J. P. Reed, Jr., Cas. in place of 
D. L. Brumback. 

WARREN — Second National Bank; C. F. 
Clapp, Pres. in place of Henry C. Christy ; 
A. R. Silliman, Vice-Pres. in place of C. F. 
Clapp. 

WELLINGTON—First Nat. Bank; no Asst. Cas. 

WILMINGTON—Clinton Co. National Bank; 
E. J. Hyatt, Act. Cas. 

XENIA — Citizens’ National Bank; F. E. 
McGervey, Asst, Cas. 
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OKLAHOMA. 
Et ReENo—First National Bank; T. J. Stewart, 
Pres. in place of J. B. Harris; Dodge Mason, 
Vice-Pres. in place of T. J. Stewart. 


OREGON. 

BAKER City—First National Bank ; no Asst, 
Cas. in place of Thos. W. Downing. 

PORTLAND—<Ainsworth Nat. Bank; Thomas 
Connell, Vice-Pres.—— Commercial Na- 
tional Bank (in liquidation); R. M. Dooly, 
Vice-Pres., in place of R. L. Durham; H. J. 
Hanley, Cas. in place of Edward Cooking- 
ham; no Asst. Cas. in place of R. M. Dooly. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHENY —Third National Bank; W. F. 
Church, Asst. Cas. 

BEAVER—Beaver National Bank: Wm. P. 
Judd, Asst. Cas. 

BEDFORD—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of O. D. Doty. 

BELLEFONTE—First National Bank ; M. Mont- 
gomery, Asst. Cas. 

BURGETTSTOWN—Burgettstown Nat. Bank ; 
R. C. Cassidy, Asst. Cas. in place of J. Fred. 
Patterson. 

CLARION—Second Nat. Bank; T. J. Payne, 
Pres. in place of M. Arnold; M.C. Shannon, 
Vice-Pres., in place of T. J. Payne. 

CHARLEROI—First Nat. Bank; J. K. Tener, 
Pres. in place Wm. D. Hartupee; John H. 
Frye, Vice-Pres. in place of Jas. 8S. McKean ; 
R. H. Rush, Cas. in place of J. K. Tener; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of P. J. Foley. 

EBENSBURG—First National Bank; M. D. 
Kittell, Vice-Pres.; Robert Scanlan, Asst. 
Cas. 

ErR1E—Second National Bank; F. V. Kepler, 
Vice-Pres. 

JOHNSTOWN—Cambria National Bank: A. J. 
Haws, Vice-Pres. 

McDoONALD—People’s National Bank. D. G. 
Bamford, Vice-Pres., in place of J. G. 
Berry. . 

Mount Joy—Union National Bank; J. E. 
Longnecker, Vice-Pres., in place of Eli G. 
Reist. 

NAZARETH—Nazareth National Bank; Thos. 
Cope, Pres., in place of Jacob H. Holt; G. 
A. Schneebeli, Vice-Pres., in place of Thos, 
Cope. 

PHILADELPHIA—Bank of North America; 
James C. Pinkerton, Asst. Cas., deceased. 
——Tradesmen’s National Bank; no Second 
Vice-Pres. —— Seventh National Bank; 
business merged with Fourth Street Na- 
tional] Bank. 

PittsBuRG—United States National Bank; 
F. Fisher, Pres., in place of Wm. Pickers- 
gill, Jr.; Jasper M. Porter, Vice-Pres. 
——Tradesmen’s National Bank; Robert 
Wardrop, Vice-Pres., in place of J. M. 
Schoonmaker. 

PoTTSsSTOWN—National Bank of Pottstown; 
J. H. Morris, Cas., in place of Horace 
Evans,——National Iron Bank; John W. 
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Storb, Vice-Pres.; no Cas., in place of J. H. 
Meixell ; Chas. M. Kutz, Asst. Cas. 

QUAKERTOWN—Quakertown National Bank ; 
Chas, C. Haring, Cas., in place of Charles 
C. Haring, Jr. 

ROCHESTER—First National Bank; Ira F. 
Mansfield, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 8S. 
Shallenberger. 

TIONESTA—Citizens’ National Bank; E. W. 
Bowman, Asst. Cas. 

TITUSVILLE—Second National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas., in place of W. O. DeLong. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

AsHwAyY—Ashway National Bank; L. A. 
Briggs, Pres., in place of H. L. Crandall. 

PROVIDENCE—City National Bank; Fenner 
H. Peckham, Jr., Vice-Pres., in place of H. 
A. Howland, deceased.——Third National 
Bank; Albert L. Sayles, Pres., deceased. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

GREENVILLE—City National Bank; R. L. 
McGee, Cas. in place of E. R. Lucas; Jos. 
Norwood, Asst. Cas. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

CANTON—First National Bank; M. A. Han- 
sell, Asst. Cas. 

HvuRON—First National Bank; Thos. H. 
Campbell, Pres., deceased. 

MADISON—Daly & Mackay; M. W. Daly, Pres., 
deceased. 

WATERTOWN—Citizens’ National Bank; W. 
D. Morris, Pres. in place of A, D. Leet; A. 
D. Leet, Vice-Pres. in place of John F. 
Brock; H. L. Sheldon, Cas. in place of W. 
D. Morris; no Asst. Cas. in place of H. L. 
Sheldon. 

TENNESSEE. 

CENTREVILLE—First National Bank; R. B. 
Barnwell, Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. G. 
Clagett, deceased. 

CLARKSVILLE—Northern Bank of Tennessee; 
H. P. Pickering, Asst. Cas. 

JACKSON—Second National Bank; Thomas 
Polk, Vice-Pres. in place of Clifton Dancy, 
deceased. 

LIVINGSTON—People’s Bank and Bank of 
Livingston; consolidated under former 
title. 

MEMPHIS—State National Bank; M.S. Buck- 
ingham, Pres. in place of A. D. Guynne; 
Frederick Orgill, Vice-Pres. in place of A. 
B. Treadwell; H. J. Lenow, Cas. in place of 
M.S. Buckingham. 

NASHVILLE—American National Bank; N, 
P. Lesuerer; Asst. Cas. in place of W. P. 
Tanner.——First National Bank ; no Second 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. H. Fulton. 

PULASKI—People’s National Bank; W. J. 
Yancey, Asst. Cas. in place of Jno. M. Har- 
wood. 

TEXAS. 

ALBANY—First National Bank; T. W. Gul- 
lidge, Asst. Cas. in place of D. C. Campbell. 

AvUSsTIN—City National Bank; Jasper Woold- 
ridge, Asst. Cas. 
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BEEVILLE—Commercial National Bank; T. 
C. Frost, Vice-Pres. in place of Jno. W. 
Cook; John Wade, Second Vice-Pres, in 
place of Wm. Coffin; W. M. Smith, Cas. in 
place of Jno. G. James; Wilhugh Wilkins, 
Asst. Cas. 

BLOOMING GROVE—First National Bank; F, 
Y. Doke, Vice-Pres. in place of O. J. Butler, 
deceased. 

BRENHAM—First National Bank; Jos. Trist- 
ram, Vice-Pres.in place of A. Wangemann. 

CALVERT—First National Bank; J. A. Foster, 
Pres. in place of J. 8S. McLendon; Scott 
Field, Vice-Pres. in place of C. P. Salter; 
B. F. Elkin, Cas. in place of J. A. Foster; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of B. F. Elkin. 

CoLoRADO—Colorado National Bank ; Thom- 
as B. Van Tuy], Asst. Cas. 

DALLAS—City National Bank; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of H. E. Hamilton.— National 
Bank of Commerce; no Asst. Cas. in place 
of D. W. Carnes. 

DECATUR—First National Bank; T. B. Yar- 
brough, Vice-Pres. in place of W. D. Gose; 
W.S. Rush, Asst. Cas. in place of T. B. Yar- 
brough. 

Ennis—People’s National Bank; T. T. Clark, 
Vice-Pres. in place of A. Moore. 

Fort WortTH—State National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of C. M. Brown. 

GREENVILLE—First National Bank; W. H. 
King, Cas.; J. O. Teagarden, Asst. Cas. 

HILLSBORO—Citizens’ National Bank; Geo. 
L. Porter, Vice-Pres. in place of G. D. 
Tarlton. 

HongEY GROVE—First National Bank; C. B. 
Bryan, Asst. Cas, in place of J. A. Under- 
wood. 

KAUFMAN—Citizens’ National Bank; W. A. 
Taylor, Pres. in place of A. E. Carlisle; T. 
E. Turney, Vice-Pres. in place of W. A. 
Taylor. 

LApDon1A—Weldon National Bank; D. N. 
Myrick, Vice-Pres. 

LAMPASAS—First National Bank; W. F. 
Barnes, Vice-Pres. in place of E. J. Mar- 
shall. 

LEONARD—First National Bank; J. M. Cly- 
mer, Vice-Pres. 

Mept1A—First Nationa] Bank; M. E. Roberts, 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. H. Kempner. 

PARIS—Paris National Bank; H.H. Bywaters, 
Vice-Pres. 

PILOT PoIntT—Pilot Point National Bank; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of J. B. Clifton. 

SHERMAN—Merchants and Planters’ National 
Bank; T. D. Jeiner, Second Vice-Pres. 

SULPHUR SPRINGS—City National Bank; J. 
F. Caiter, Second Vice-Pres.; R. M.Womack, 
Cas. in placeof W. O. Womack; 8. L. Rogers, 
Asst. Cas. in place of R. M. Womack.— 
First National Bank; B. D. Foscue, Pres., 
deceased. 

TAYLOR—First Nat. Bank; Francis Horace 
Welch, Asst. Cas. 











TeEMPLE—Temple National Bank; John A. 
Cole, Vice-Pres. in place of C. W. Yancey 
and J. E. Moore. 

Waco—First National Bank; R. F. Gribble, 
Cas. in place of Act. and Asst. Cas.; T. N. 
Mullen, Jr., Asst. Cas. in place of R. F. 
Gribble; no Second Asst. Cas, 

WAXAHACHIE—First National Bank; R. P. 
Sweatt, Vice-Pres, in place of B. G. Connor; 
B. G. Connor, Second Vice-Pres. in place of 
H. H. Dunn, 

WEATHERFORD—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Asa N. Grant, Pres. in place of J. R. Couts; 
G. A. Holland, Cas, in place of A. N. Grant; 
no Asst, Cas. in place of G. A. Holland. 

UTAH. 

OGpEN—Utah National Bank; A. G. Camp- 
bell, Vice-Pres. —— Commercial National 
Bank; R. T. Hume, Asst. Cas, 


VIRGINIA. 

DANVILLE—Planters’ Natonal Bank; J. R. 
Jopling, Pres. in place of Jno. D. Lang- 
horne; Jno. D. Langhorne, Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. R. Jopling. 

Front RoyaLt—Front Royal National Bank; 
M. M. Johnson, Vice-Pres. 

RICHMOND—Savings Bank G. F. U. O. T. R.; 
W. L. Taylor, Pres. in place of W. W. 
Browne. 

W ASHINGTON. 

DAyTton—Columbia National Bank; G. M. 
Rice, Cas. in place of F. W. Guernsey; F. 
W. Guernsey, Asst. Cas. 

SEATTLE— First National Bank; no Vice-Pres. 
in place of J. H. McGraw. Boston Na- 
tional Bank; F. K. Struve, Asst. Cas. in 
place of J. A. Jackson. 
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TacomMa—Nat. Bank of Commerce; Henry 
Longstreth, Vice-Pres. in place of Edward 
Higgins. 

VANCOUVER—First National Bank; L. M. 
Hidden, Vice-Pres. in place of David Wall. 

WALLA WALLA—Baker-Boyer Nat. Bank; 
Miles C. Moore, Pres. in place of W. W. 
Baker; W. W. Baker, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Miles C. Moore. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

MIDDLEBOURNE—Bank of Middlebourne; O. 
W. O. Hardman, Pres.; John Riggle, Vice- 
Pres.; J. Lee Harne, Cas. 

MORGANTOWN—Second Nat. Bank; Aaron J. 
Garlow, Pres. in place of W. Moorehead; 
W. E. Arnett, Asst. Cas. 

WISCONSIN. 

MANITOWOC—National Bank of Manitowoc; 
G. J. Moses, Asst. Cas. 

SUPERIOR—First Nat. Bank; S. H. Clough, 
Vice-Pres,—--Northwestern National Bank; 
Frank Ostrander, Pres. in place of Louis 
Hanitch; W. J. Kammers, Asst. Cas. 

WaAvUPUN—First National Bank; L. D. Hink- 
ley, Pres. in place of Geo. F. Wheeler; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of L. D. Hinkley. 


CANADA. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
BERWICK — Commercial Bank of Windsor: 
H. E. Mosher, Agent. 


_ Hatirax—Merchants’ Bank of Halifax: cap- 


ital increased from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 
QUEBEC. 
QUEBEC— Quebec Bank; John Theodore Ross, 
Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. Withall, de- 
ceased. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


COLORADO. 
ASPEN—First National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation March 1. 
GRAND JUNCTION—First National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation October 30. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHicaGo—American Exchange Nat. Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation January 25; to 
take effect February 11.——National Bank 
of America; in voluntary liquidation Jan- 
uary 25; to take effect February 11. 


INDIANA. 
LOGANSPORT—State National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation January 11. 
MARMONT—Marmont Exchange Bank. 


KANSAS. 

CONCORDIA — Citizens’ National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation to take effect Feb- 
ruary 1. 

DopGE Ciry — Midland Bank; charter re- 
voked. 

NORTON — Norton County State Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation. 

OSAGE CiTy—First National Bank; in vol- 

untary liquidation February 1. 





MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE — South Baltimore Bank; in 
hands of Simon P. Schott, Receiver, Feb- 
ruary 24. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—National City Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation. 

MICHIGAN. 

SoutH Lyon—J. E. Just & Co.; assigned to 
W. J. Just. 

MISSOURI. 

EAGLEVILLE—Farmers’ Bank. 

NEW YORE. 

BROOKLYN—Edwin F. Linton; assigned Feb- 
ruary 17. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

CLARK—First National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation. 

TEXAS. 

QUANAH—City National Bank; Charles 8. 
Jobes, Receiver, in place of H. H. Kerr, 
resigned. 


WASHINGTON. 
GOLDENDALE—First Bank. 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw YORK, March 3, 1898. 

POssIBILITY OF A WAR WITH SPAIN was the rock upon which many a specula- 
tive bark was wrecked last month. Since the spring of 1897 there has been almost 
a continuous advance in the market value of Stock Exchange securities, and specu- 
lation has been growing at a rapid pace. Big profits have been realized on the bull 
side and the lucky operator has seen Burlington and Quincy advance 33 per cent., 
St. Paul 28 per cent., Northwest 29 per cent., Rock Island 34 per cent., Lake Shore 
42 per cent., Manhattan 89 per cent., Missouri Pacific 25 per cent., New York Cen- 
tral 27 per cent., Sugar 36 per cent., and the whole list generally in like degree, all 
in less than a twelve month. 

An abnormal supply of money, with loaning rate at the lowest point ever known 
even when speculation was practically dead, made easy sailing for the operator on 
margin, and it is not surprising that little thought was taken of any possible shifting 
of the wind that was blowing so favorably. But history, not very remote either, 
repeated itself and over-confident speculators were caught napping. 

As in March, 1896, and again in December of that year, the stock market suffered 
a serious break and almost ran into a panic because of Congressional action on the 
Cuban question, so in February, 1898, stock values came tumbling down on the 
possibility of a war with Cuba. Again Congress, or at least the Senate, agitated 
the question of recognition of Cuban belligerency, a fact which possibly would 
have had little if any effect upon the stock market, but then came the De Lome 
letter and on top of that the Maine disaster, which kindled public resentment and 
threatened to precipitate war in spite of the wiser judgment of the Administration. 
Cooler counsels have prevailed, and while the unfortunate incident is not yet closed, 
Wall Street has got over its preliminary madness and is content to abide events. 

But the stock market suffered a serious shock and a decline set in which cul- 
minated on February 24 with a majority of the active list showing heavy losses. 
In about two weeks Canada Southern declined 107% per cent., Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy 1134 per cent., Northwest 11 per cent., Rock Island 13 per cent., Omaha 
12 per cent., Manhattan 2214 per cent., Metropolitan Street 3914 per cent., Michigan 
Central 113g per cent., Missouri Pacific 115g per cent., Pennsylvania 914 per cent., 
Union Pacific 924 per cent and American Sugar 243¢ per cent. 

With the decline in stocks came also an advance in rates for money and a draw- 
ing down of deposits in the banks. The war scare caused out-of-town banks to 
draw upon their New York correspondents, and in the last week of the month there 
was a decrease of $9,000,000 in deposits, the first falling off in nearly two months. 

At no previqus time in the history of the New York banks has there been such 
a rapid growth in deposits as during the past year. The growth, in fact, dates 
back to the day of the Presidential election in November, 1896. On the first Satur- 
day following the election, on November 7, 1896, the deposits were $4388, 437,600, 
the smallest reported since October 28, 1893. More than $67,000,000 had 
been withdrawn between July and November of that year. The money market 
wes in a panicky condition, and borrowers could hardly get accommodation at any 
price. In November, 1896, there wasa marked change. For more than four months 
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deposits increased week by week continuously, until on March 13, 1897, they aggre- 
gated $578,693,800, an increase of $140,000,000. The usual spring outflow caused a 
reduction of about $13,000,000 in March and April; then the accumulation began 
again and proceeded with scarcely an interruption until September 11, when the ag- 
gregate was $642,149,900—an increase over November 7, 1896, of $204,000,000. 

Except for short periods in the autumn and in December, 1897, deposits con- 
tinued to increase, and on February 11, 1898, they reached the unparalleled total of 
$738,683,800 or $300,000,000 more than on November 7, 1896, and $143,000,000 more 
than the highest amount recorded at any time prior to 1897. 

During this same period loans increased from $442,179,700 to $646,915,200, or 
nearly $205,000,000, and that at a time when the general business of the country 
was only in the first stages of improvement. It is not surprising that speculation 
was stimulated under the circumstances, nor that any shock of confidence should 
precipitate disaster. 

Still the conditions that make for the permanent prosperity of the country are 
favorable, and the investor with resources to back his ventures has not allowed a 
temporary scare to force him from his position. February, a short month whose 
working days were further reduced by two holidays, was a very active montk at 
the Stock Exchange, more than 9,000,000 shares of stocks and $95,000,000 of bonds 
being traded in. This compares with less than 3,000,000 shares of stocks and about 
$38,000,000 of bonds in February, 1897. 

The general business of the country is developing «xtraordinary activity, as in- 
dicated by the increase in the operations of the clearing-houses. In January the ex- 
changes at New York increased forty-two per cent. ascompared with January, 1897, 
and outside of New York over twenty-one per cent. In February the weekly in- 
creases in New York were from fifty-seven to seventy-five per cent., and outside of 
New York from eighteen to over thirty per cent. In a number of cities the ex- 
changes ure now double what they were a year ago. 

The railroads are doing an enormous busine-s, but unfortunately at very low 
rates ; still the gross earnings are showing increases of from ten to fifteen per cent. 
over those of last year, and the gains, while not uniform, are nearly universal. To 
meet the competition of the Canadian Pacific Railway the Inter-Siate Commerce 
Commission has suspended the long and short-haul clause of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Act in its application to traffic as to which the Canadian Pacific competes, 
and passenger rates to the Pacific Coast are being cut savagely. The east-bound 
freight traffic of the rai!roads is very heavy and the corn shipments of extraordinary 
magni ude; but here also low rates are depriving the railroads of profits which they 
ought to get to recoup past losses. 

In spite of all, however, railroad interest and dividend payments are larger than 
they were a year ago, the payments for interest in March being estimated at 
$11,337,873 as against $10,996,593 in 1897, and for dividends at $10,054,111 as against 
$8,906,977 last year. 

In the railroad world the two important events of the month were the sale of the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad, and the steps taken to consolidate the Lake Shore with the 
New York Central. The Kansas Pacific was sold for $6,303,000, which amount 
goes to the Government and represents the principal due it, the accrued interest 
amounting to $6,624,107 being waived by the Government. The New York Cen- 
tral has offered to buy the total stock of the Lake Shore, exchanging $1,000 of New 
York Central 314 gold vonds for each $500 of Lake Shore stock. 

Prices of commodities generally were strong during the month. Wheat is sell- 
ing at about $1.10 a bushel, or 22 cents higher than the price of a year ago. Corn is 
3516 cents a bushel, or nearly 7 cents higher than the price at this time last year, and 
oats 31 cents, an advance of nearly 10 cents. Cotton advanced 3 cent for the 
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month, but is 11g cents lower than on March 1, 1897. The Department estimate of 
the cotton crop of 1896-7 is 8,532,705 commercial bales. 

The production of iron continues to increase, and on February 1 the capacity of 
furnaces in blast was 228,338 tons per week, an increase of 1,780 tons over January 1 
and of 65,379 tons over February 1, 1897. Stocks are, however, increasing, the 
holdings on February 1 being 776,284 tons as compared with 736,366 tons on Janu- 
ary 1 and 723,885 tons on December 1. 

The estimates of the value of the grain crops of the United States raised in 1897 
as published by the Department of Agriculture show the improved conditi: n of the 
producer. The prices realized in most cases are well above those of recent years. 
The aggregate farm value of wheat, corn and oats for each of the past six years is 
shown as follows: 





Wheat. 


$322,111,881 
213.171 381 


237,939,000 1 
310,603,000 ‘ 132,485,000 
428,547,000 147,975,000 

















The course of our foreign trade still defies all precedent and piles up balances ex- 
ceeding all previons records. For January we have total exports of merchandise of 
nearly $108,500,000 and a net balance of nearly $57,700,000 increased by nearly 
$1,800,000 of silver and only about $3,800,000 of gold imported to offset this enor- 
mous balance. Our total net exports of merchandise in the calendar year 1895, were 
only about $23,000,000, in 1890 $34,000,000 and in 1889 $56,000,000, balances now 
exceeded in a single month. From July 1, 1897, to February 1, 1898, we exported 
net merchandise nearly $378,000,000, and silver $14,000,000, and imported only about 
$22,000,000 gold, making the total net export balance about $370,000,000. 

With the exception of the three months, April to June inclusive last year, when 
sugar imports were abnormally large, our exports of merchandise have exceeded the 
imports every month since September, 1895. In those twenty-eight months the net 
exports of merchandise were $605,362,897, and of silver $69,303,828, while only 
$22,780,861 of gold was imported. In that time, therefore, we have exported $651,- 
885,864 of merchandise and specie for which there has been no settlement that 
shows up in the foreign trade statistics. 

That the basis of gold imports has been established by these trade balances ad- 
mits of no question. Our heavy exports of food products alone would have caused 
gold to flow this way, but for the persistent buying of foreign exchange for invest- 
ment, the opportunity for profitable ventures in that field being afforded by the low 
rates prevailing for money in our markets. The sharp advance in the loan market 
late last month at once caused a drop in sterling exchange and engagements of gold 
for shipment from Europe to America. 

When a less ephemeral cause than a war scare causes stringency and higher rates 
in the money market here, gold imports may be expected upon a scale that will 
rival previous heavy movements. True, we are now entering upon a season when 
merchandise exports naturally decline and imports increase, but in the absence of 
exceptional influences the unsettled balances of our recent trade operations will con- 
trol the movement of gold, while foreign purchases of American securities, which 
have been of considerable magnitude, will also be a contributing cause to gold im- 
ports should stringency in the money market intervene. 

NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES.—The summary of the statements 
of the National banks of the country showing their condition on December 19, 
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1897, gives additional evidence of the tendency towards a reduction of National 
bank capital and of the number of banks. Since October 5, the date of the previous 
statement, the number has decreased from 3,610 to 3,607, and the aggregate capital 
from $631,488,095 to $629,655,365. On May 4, 1893, there were 3,830 banks in the 
system, so that in the past five years there has been a decrease of 220. On Decem- 
per 9, 1892, the aggregate capital reached the highest amount, $689,698,017, since 
which time there has been a reduction of $60,000,000. The most striking feature of 
the statement is the increase in the individual deposits, which now amount to $1,916,- 
630,252, the largest total everreached. Since October 5there has been an increase of 
$63,000,000 and in the past year of $277,000,000. During the depression of 1893 
the deposits fell from $1,765,422,983, the amount held on September 30, 1892, to 
$1,451,124,330 on October 8, 1893. Since the latter date they have increased more 
than $465,000,000 and are now $151,000,000 more than they were when high-water 
mark was reached in 1892. The reserves of the banks have increased $21,500,000 
since October last, $11,000,000 in gold, $1,500,000 in silver and $9,000,000 in legal 
tenders. In the past two years the gold reserves of the National banks have in- 
creased $50,000,000, silver $6,000,000 and legal tenders $17,000,000. The following 
is a comparative table showing the principal items of the statements issued during 
the past two years: 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE } Cara STATES. 

















| ° 
| Individual , Legal 
Capital. | Surplus. |” deposits. Gold. Silver. tenders. 

on. 13, 1895......, $656,956,245  $246,177,563  $1,720,550,241 | $168,244,430 $38,467, 979 | $130,649,428 
Feb. 28 28, 1896...... 658,994,915 | 247,178,188 | 1,648,092,868 | 156,894,080 | 39,123,428 | 141,242,513 
y 7,1 »...| 652,089,780 | 247,546,067 | 1,687,629.515 | 157,761,800 | 44,611,646 | 147.006.652 
july 14, 1896...... 651,144,855 | 248,368, - 1,668,413,507 | 161,853,560 | 41,981.889 | 140,378,200 
Oct. 6, 1896........ 648,540,325 247,690,075 | 1,597,891,058 | 160,723,890 | 40,084,742 | 142,334,730 
Dec. 17, 1896....... 647,186,395 247,339,567 | 1,639,688,393 | 181,020,260 ’ 156,973,612 

ar. 9, 1897....... 424.195 247,130,081 | 1,669,219,961 | 188,304,7 45,644,107 | 186,332, 
May 14, 1897....... 002,395 | 246,736, | 1,728,083,971 | 190,396,251 | 45,680,082 | 174,144,992 
July 23, 1807...... 632,153,042 | 246,403,782 | 1,770,480,563 | 193,686,596 | 47,236,005 | 172,596,020 
aateintini 488, 246,345,020 | 1,853,349,128 | 195,895,107 | 43,492,595 | 149,494,929 
Dec. 15, 1897....... 629,655,354 | 246,416,688 | 1,916,630,252 | 207,093,145 | 45,070,408 | 158,404,875 

| 








THE MonEy MARKET.—Rates for money are slightly higher than they were a 
month ago, and toward the end of the month there was a hardening of rates, due 
to the war scare, a sharp decline in the stock market and a calling for more margin 
as stock collateral. The supply of money is still ample in spite of the extraordinary 


Money Rates In NEw YORK Clty. 

















| Oct. 1. | Now. 1. | Dee. 1 | Jan. 1. Feb. Mt | March 1, 
Per cent.’ | Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances........| 3 —36 | 1%— 2%) 134-2 24-4 1%-2 1% 
= ah banks and trust compa- | 
side ial icntaeaaeade hh tea dinilesaiaca ihe i 2% z2— 34-4 . 1%-2 24— 
Brokers loans on collateral, 30 to 60 
I hesiichiiiai ti itceiiensinnei itn diate minis ie 2% | 244— 344 — 246— 3 —3% 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days | 
_.. ree -erpen ret 3%—4 316— 2-3 344—4 24-3  314%—4 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 | 
RE RE RR ER ER 444-5 |38%-—4 3 —3% | 3%—4 3 — 4— 
Commercial paper smeeeee bills | | 
receivable, 60 to 90 days............ 44-4% 34-4 8 -— |3%-4 3 -— |3K— 
Commercial paper ~*~ single 
names, 4 to 6 months............... 44-5 (4 —44 | 3K—4 4 —5 314—4 344-4 
Commercial paper, good single | | 
names, 4 to 6 months i Meee et 5 —6 | 44-5 i ~—§ i8 —@ (4-8 |G & 











value of speculation, but any weakening of confidence is bound to affect ‘the 
money market and produce stringency. A feature of the situation late in the month 
was the drawing of funds by out-of-town banks. At the close of the month call 
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money ruled at 114 to 24% per cent. the average rate being about 1°4 per cent. 
Bank and trust companies quote 214 per cent. as the minimum on Stock Exchange 
collateral. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral was quoted at 3 @ 34 
per cent. for 60 days, 31g @4 yer cent. for90 days, and 4 per cent. for 4 to 6 months. 
For commercial paper the rates are 314 per cent., for 60 to 90 days endorsed bills re- 
ceivable, 344 @ 4 percent. for first- dom four to six months single names, and 414 @ 5 
per cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run. The rates for 
money in this city on or about the first of the month for the past six months are 
shown in the preceding table: 

EvuropEAN Banxs.—The Bank of England gained about $7,000,000 of gold last 
month, but there was no important change in the holdings of the leading Continen- 
tal banks. The Bank of England has about $25,000,000 less gold than a year ago 
and is protecting its reserve. Any gold shipments to the United States that may be 
made are likely to be drawn upon the Continental reserves. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 











January 1, 1898. | February 1, 1898. March 1, 1898. 


Gold. | Silver. | Gold. Gold. Silver. 








England.. 
France 





£34,037,215 
7.261.015 | £48.510,941 
006, 15,457,000 
9,518,000 | 10,710,000 
2°643,000 886,000 


,543, 
| | 2\874,000 | 1,437,000 
204,108,967 £191,272,878 | £95,043,057 | £192, 728,280 | £05,446,041 




















Money Rates ABROAD.—Money continues to rule at very low rates abroad, and 
the open market rates in the Continental cities have further declined since our last 
review. The Bank of England maintains its rate of discount at 3 percent. Dis- 
counts of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the month were 234 @ 2 13-16 
per cent. ae 23f @ 275 per cent. a month ago. The open market rate at Paris 
was 134 @ 17, per “—e against 2 per cent. a month ago; at Berlin 23g @ 2% per 
cent., a decline of 3g per cent., and Frankfort 23g @ 2% per cent., a decline of 
1g @: 5¢ per cent. 


Money RATES IN For®iGN MARKETS. 








Sept.17.| Oct. 16. | Nov. 12. Dee. 10. 





| 
London—Bank rate of discount..... 8 3 
= — “8 one pr neee . . n% 
ays bankers’ dra 
S months bankers’ drafie.. | i te | 234— 
Loans—Day to day........... | é 
Paris, open market rates. 
Berlin, - 
Hambu rg, 
Frankfort, 
Amsterdam, 
Vienna, 
St. Retccsbure. 
Madrid, 
Copenhagen, 
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ites 
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FoREIGN ExcHANGE.—Sterling exchange was firm until near the close of the 
month when there was a sudden drop in rates. The advance in rates for money 
in the local market influenced sterling and considerable long sterling on which 
call loans had been made came on the market. Foreign buying of American 
securities, which had been quite liberal, also increased the supply of bills, while ex- 
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ports of wheat also brought an additional supply in the absence of investment buy- 
ing of sterling. Some $4,000,000 of gold wasengaged for shipment to the United 
States concurrently with the decline in exchange, but the future of sterling and of 
the gold movement depends upon the course of our money market. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 

















| BANKERS’ STERLING. Cable Prime Documentary 
4 ded | commercial. Sterling. 
Week ende | 2 aun. | Sight. transfers. Long. 60 days. 
ss | 
tO: 4.8244 @ 4.824 4.8414 @ 4.84% | 4.84% @485 | 4.8114G4.82 | 4.816 @ 4.82 
de ante ‘4:83 @ 4.8314 | 4.85 @ 4.8514 | 48544 @ 1 8546 4.82 @ 4.82% | 482 @ 482% 
ge nena 4834 @ A 36 435% @ 4. 4:86 @ 4.8614 | 4.8214 @ 4.8284 | 4.824 @ 4.83 
> ee (483 @ 4.8314 1 8554 @ £8515 18544 @ 4.8554 | 4.82 @ 1 Sy 4.82 @ 4894 
: ee “48116 @ 4.82 | 484 @4 4.8414 @ 4.8454 | 4.81 @ 48116 (4.81 @ 4.81% 
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FoREIGN EXxCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF EacoH MONTH. 





























Nov. 1. Dec. 1. Jan, 1 Feb. 1. March 1. 
Sterlin Bankers—60 days ...... 4, + 216 | 4.83144— 4.82144— 14} 4.82144— 4.8134— 2 
. et 1854 4.86 — i 4:8454— 5° | 4.8434— 4.84 — is 
“ - a 48534— 6 | 4.864— 46 | 4.8514— 34 | 4.84%4— 5 | 4.846— % 
* Commercial Iong...... 4.8134— 4.8294 —3 48154— 2 teie— 2 |4. — 1 
*  DPocu’tary for paym’t. | 4.8144— iN 4.8214— % 4.8114 — | 4.81 2 | 4.8049— ons 
ie transfers .......... ae 5.18144— 5.1 5.20) — 5.2144— 
Bankers’ 60 days......... rom 5. 5.21 }.21%— 1% | 5. 

‘* Bankers’ sight........... 5.1834— 5.1834— 14 | 5.2054— 5.20,45.—20 | 5.213 4% 
Antwerp—Commercial 60 days. | 5.22 1% 522146 1% | 5.2438g— 5. — 334 | 5.2556—25 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... 5.1 5 5.224e— % dD. 1% | 5.2334—- £3 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days........ 94 , 454— 8 94 f4— 947, | 945— 

- Bankers’ sight.......... tot 95 3— % | 9448-5 94 $3 
Brussels—Bankers’ sight........ 5.193¢— ~ | 5.18%4— ~~ | 5.2144—2086 5a og 1 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight... 4014 Hl 3 se a V4 | 5 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight ....... 28 —_ i 2674 — & | 2643— % | 2634— di 
Italian lire—sight................ 5.4644— 3% 5.45 —2 | 5.4544— 4 5. rt 4—44 5.4914 — 


{ 





BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 








Nov. 17, 1897.| Dec. 8, 1897. 

Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis).......... £27,205,140 | £27,122,695 | £27,502,390 

i dds ienensbckebncewenonets 7,201,055 7.623.919 9, 391,449 
ns tiidinnnentedenieentoneen 149,557 35,917,994 40, 370,4! 457 
Government securities........... nme | 12,876,416 12,726,315 14, 023,036 
Other securities. .....ccccccccccccccccccees!| 24,880,042 26,798,215 33)1 69,652 
Reserve of notes and coin................ | 21,511,893 21,854,419 20, 684.8 78 
OE ETE A, 917,083 32,177,114 31,387,268 
Reserve to liabilities. .......cccccccscccces: | 50% dls 
Bank rate of discount................. a 3% 3% 
Market rate, 3 months’ bills..............! 24% aie ig 
Price of Consols (234 per cents.).......... a vats Bri. 
Price of silver per OUNCE..............000, ° 
Average price of wheat............... eceel 3s, 0d. 33s. 9d. pry lid. 














Jan. 12, 1898. Feh. 13, 1898, 


} 
i 





SILVER.—There was a slight recovery in the price of silver in London early in 
the month to 2614d, followed by a decline which carried the price to 25 3-16d on 




















February 15. The final quotation for the month was 25°¢d, a decline of 4d per 
ounce, 
MontTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1895, 1896, 1897. 

1896. 1897. 1898. 1896. | 1397. | 1898, 
MONTH. | ) MONTH. | 

High Low. High Low. | inal Low. High| Low.) High| Low. High| Low. 
January.. 30% | 30% 3 | 2018 20% | July acai 3154 | 3136 | 27 | 26 | 
vebruary 31x | 3034 a ah Bid es August ../ 31 a8 
March... 3148 | 31 “Septemb’r| 3044 Be 
April..... | 81y, | 30} zis | 38 | ''October..| 3075 2994 | of 
May. 1.1!) BL | 3018 | 284 | 27g Novemb'r| 30/4 | 2084 | 27 
June. ::!! 31%, | B1y, | 2734 | 276 =| SS Decemb*r; 30 oth ce oe | 
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GOLD AND SILVER CornAGE.—The mints of the United States in February 
coined $4,085,302.50 gold, $1,167,564.25 silver, of which $1,032,225 was in stan- 
dard dollars and $92,574.50 minor coin, a total of $5,345,441.25. 

COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 





1897. 1898. 
| Gold. | Siwer. | Gold. | Silver. 
January | $7,803,420 | $3,420 


February | 40,152,000 4 “085 302 ean 
March 13,770,900 











BEESER 


— 
- 


geass 
aSSsbenss 


: 


vd 


. | $76,028,484 | $18,486,697 | $7,505,302 | $2,791,564 














NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—There was a further reduction in amount of 
National bank notes outstanding last month of $1,697,874, making a decrease of 
more than $4,000,000 since January 1. The lawful money on deposit to retire 
circulation was slightly reduced during the month, although $2,343,960 was depos- 
ited in the month. More than $2,000,000 of bonds held in the Treasury as security 
for circulation were withdrawn in February, making a total of more than $14,000,000 
so withdrawn since November 1 last. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 





| Nov. 30, 1897.| Dec. 31, 1897. Jan. 81, 1898, Feb. 28, 1898, 





Total amount outtenties $229,549,707 | $228,930,281 | $226,444,906 | $224,747,082 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds | 201,785,572 196,146,093 192,724,299 191,056,818 
Circulation secured by lawful money.. 27,814,135 32,784,188 | 33,720,607 33,690,214 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Four per cents, of 1895 | 28,996,650 26,406,150 
Pacific RR. bonds, 6 per cent 8,778,000 y 751,000 
Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent 22,066,400 250 240,750 
1907, 149,419,600 9 148 40. 100 | 


pe 46, 
Five per cents. of 1894 16,098,650 329,150, 15,949, “650 | 15,977,150 
$225,359,300 | $218,992,950 $215, 487,650, | $213,414,650 

















~The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
4 per ane. of 18 Pacific Kailroad 6 per cents., $300,000; 2 per cents of Pe 
$1,459,500; 4 per cents of 1907, $18,630 000 ; 5 per cents, of 1894, $5,705,000; a total of $30,879,500 
The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $84,040 


CoIN AND BULLION QuoTaTions.—Following are the ruling quotations in New 
York for foreign and domestic coin and bullion: 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 

Bid. Asked. 

60 veanee 

4546 $ .4614 
42 





Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos. . 
English silver 

Victoria sovereigns ' 4. 81 
Five francs yy - 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at B mont to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 2554d. per ounce. New York market for large commerciai silver 
bars, 5534 @ 5644c. Fine silver (Government assay), 5554 @ 5654c. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The Treasury statement which 
the Government issues daily makes the total revenues in February $28,572,358, an 
excess over expenditures of $945,358. The customs receipts were $15,040,681, the 














largest since July, 1897, and nearly $3,500,000 more than in February, 1897. There 
was a noticeable discrepancy in the statements for January issued by the Treasury 
Department and by the Bureau of Statistics. In that of the former the customs 
in the latter as only $11,276,874. The total re- 
ceipts were reported as $37 333,628 and $24,316,994 respectively. According to the 
Treasury statement there was a surplus in January of $981,628, while the Bureau of 


receipts were given as $14,269, 


492, 
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Statistics reports a deficit of $5,952,395. 


uary figures the figures for February, published in the Treasury statement, may be 
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In view of so great a difference in the Jan- 











misleading. 
UNITED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

February, Since February, Since 
Source. 1898. July 1, 1897. Source. 1898. July 1, 1897. 
ee $15,040,681 $92,051,714 | Civiland mis........ $5.975,000 $70,426,443 

Internal revenue... 12,003,319 110.819,190 i cadud sedesesenes 780, 43,736, 
Miscellaneous....... 1,528,358 71,687,057 BET sntdndendahonsion 2,057,000 22,451,769 
REI 737,000 6,723,166 
ick cence 11,978,000 100,838,074 

NE ic wionan $28,572,358 $274,557,961 | Interest............. 100,000 28,339, 
Excess of receipts... $945,358 $2,042,391 0 ne $27,627,000 $272,515,570 






















UNITED STATES TREASURY CASH RESOURCES. 











eed bed eed bes Pe 
t=) 





Available cash balance............ssee0005 | " $216,768,220 $251,327,822 | $241,865,766 | $227,224,513 


} 
} 
j 





} 


Nov. 30. Dec. 31. Jan, 31, | Feb. 28. 





nN a ee ree TREE .| hese or $160, 726,563 | $164,061 $167,434,000 
Dn cncccddddwenenatnciesecesesuseseenese 
i, it ctesghonssaseaseneetetenanepannesess 
Miscellaneous assets (less current iiabilities).| 


Deposits in National banks................006 







15,753,187 3,229,565 | 19,971, 716 15,893,079 
884,800 11° 786°210 25.898.914 33,808,491 
423,743,591 | *16,677,113 | *13,261,177| *21,736.630 
31,759,834 | 50,262,596 45,194,962 31,825,573 




















* Excess of liabilities. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND NET GOLD IN 
THE TREASURY. 




























1897. | 1898, 
MonTH. | Net Gold | | Net Gold 
, axpen- . , | Eapen- — 
Receipts | ditures a. Receipts. | ditures. | | Treasury 
ET ee $24,316,994 $30,289,389 | $144,800,493 | $24,316,994 ommend +$162,669,403 
FObruary.........s0000 24,400,997 | 28,796,056 | 148,661,209 | 28,572,358 | 27,627,000 *167,434,000 
SE ccceaisin: btidasksdsibinieiee 36,217,662 | 27,212,998 | 152,786,464 
Pe biksicedimenneennte 37,812,135 | 82,072,097 340, 
iii kpiindeaioahinnedeial 29,797,390 | 29,109,259 | 144,319,562 | 
ih eddauiininisndanninan 36,584,708 | 22,984,694 | 140,790,738 
i cesitirenaiitsiatleniels 39,027,364 50,100,909 | 140,817,699 
SE icciennienutiives 19,023,615 | 33,588,047 | 144,216,377 
September.............. 21,983,098 | 25,368,815 | 147,663.1 
Se iicsacncudsnnen 24,391,415 | 33,701,512 | 158,573,147 | 
November........ 0000 43,363,605 | 37,810,839 | 155,815,111 | | 
RIE 59,646,698 | 27,634,092 159,341,087 | | 

















* This balance as reported in the Treasury sheet on the last day of the month. 

New York Crry Banxs.—After many weeks of continuous increase in deposits 
and expansion of loans, a change occurred in the latter part of February and depos- 
its were withdrawn, reserves reduced and loans called in. During the last three 
weeks of the month $18,000,000 of legal tenders were withdrawn from our local 
banks, although there was an increase of $5,000,000 in specie. Until near the last 
week of the month deposits continued to increase, and on February 19 they were 
$63,500,000 more than at the close of 1897 and $16,000,000 more than on January 29. 
More than $9,000,000 were withdrawn in the last week of February. Loans were 
increased in the first three weeks $21,000,000, making an increase of $39,000,000 
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since January 1. In the last week of the month they were reduced $5,000,000. The 
banks still have a surplus reserve of $22,000,000, or about $13,000,000 less than at 
the close of January. 

NEw YorkK City BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


Circula- 
tion, 





—_— 
Loans. Specie. tenders. | Deposits. | —— | Clearings. 











$113,092,800 


825,018,100 
114,088,200 . 900 


725,199,600 
996,600,600 
803,511.600 


$103,137,700 | $722,484,290 $35,609,450 $14,468,700 
104,150,800 | 733,827,500 34,781,625 14,392,400 

114,967,700 | 102,140,300 

116,833,800 494,800 

119,186,500 | 86,076,400 | 





050 
688,450 100 | 
22,729,125 











DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 








1896. 1897. 1898. 


MonTH. |. Surplus — Surplus | 
Reserve. Reserve. | Deposits. 








Surplus 
Reserve. 


$15,788,750 
35,609,450 
22,729,125 





$33,286,950 | 
59,148,250 
57,520,975 
47,666,575 


$675,064,200 
722,484,200 
729,214,300 


January $15,939,675 


February...... 




















Deposits reached the highest amount, $738,683,800 on February 11, 1898, and the surplus 
reserve $111,623,000 on February 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER BANKS—NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 


Deposit | 
with Clear- oenor N.Y. 
ing-House banks. 
agents. 














Loans and © | | sitet 8 
Investments. | wapeein. | Spaeth. — i | 
bank notes. 





~~. +o 


$9,013,200 
9,249,200 
8,855,300 
9,090,600 
8,943,400 








034,100 
oF TBT 100 


3,786,600 
3,970,100 | 
3,915,700 














——= 








BosTON AND PHILADELPHIA Banks.—The changes in the condition of the clear- 
ing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia are shown in the following tables : 


Boston BANKS. 





Circulation.| Clearings. 


Loans. | Deposits. 








$12,143,000 


$179,936,000 
11,913,000 


180,861,000 
181,695,000 
180,776,000 
180,507,000 











11,683,000 
11,616,000 
11,454,000 


, 

















PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 





Loans. 


| 
Deposits, | L®™. 


| 
i 


ul Money | -; ay ; 
eserve. Circulation, Clearings. 





$115,226,000 
115,820,000 
115,634,000 
116,771,000 
117,841,000 








$130,041,000 
130,823,000 | 
131,561,000 
133,105,000 | 
181,446,000 


$42,802,000 
43,120 


° 











—————— 


$72,819,400 
76,728,500 


81,480,200 
67,112,200 


a) 
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ForEIGN TRADE.—For the fifth consecutive month the exports of merchandise 
from the ports of the United States have aggregated more than $100,000,000. A 


record for which there is no parallel in the history of the country. 
months ended January 31, the total exports were valued at $566,000,000, while in 
the previous year they were only $518,000,000, in 1895-6 $412,000,000, and in 1894-5 
¢388,000,000. In no previous January were the exports as large as in that month 
this year when they were nearly $108,500,000. The imports, however, are small, 
the smallest reported for January in many years, being less than $51,000,000, and 
making a net balance of exports of $57,686,546 and a total since July 1 of $377,- 


815,561. 


In the five 


We imported $3,762,427 of gold net and exported $1,765,546 of silver, 


making the total net balance of exportsof merchandise, coin and bullion $55,500,000. 
Since the present fiscal year began the net exports of merchandise and specie have 
amounted to nearly $370,000,000, an average of about $53,000,000 a month. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 














MERCHANDISE. 
_—— Any | Gold Balance. | Silver Balance. 

. Exports. | Imports.| Balance. | 

| | 
ee $67,673,669 | $75,168,267 | Imp., $7,494,598 | Exp., $12,213,553 | Exp., $2,081,362 
TL cs neqhemnonuneaid 85,940, 499, xp., 33,440,279; “ 573,790; “ - 3,980,848 
81,229,964 | 67,547, ™ 13,682,064 24,905,595 ” 2,117,783 
RSE .970,028 | 68,647,600; “* 18,322,428 24,576 °° 2,497,480 
tl sssemesegnebens 93,951,883 | 51,354,018 = 097 865 500,951 ” 1,370,111 
Re 108,489,455 | 50,802,909 - 57,686,546 3,762,427 | ** 1,765,546 

SEVEN MONTHS. 

Re pee 526,941,376 | 484,371,681 | Exp., 42,569,695 | Exp., 37,761,121! Exp., 9,646,229 
RET SIR 573,651,520 | 371,551,363; ‘* 202,100,157| Imp., 54,371,674; ‘* 21,965,565 
een 501,902,934 | 407,917,635 pet 93,985,299 | Exp., 46,256,289 be 15,653,555 
ee 524,964,969 | 478,716,717 ™ 46,248,252; “ 61,862,559 _ 18,791,884 
RIE 655,177,127 | 363,278,017 ** 291,899,110 | Imp., 64,022,219 san 19,677,082 
ere 718,435,950 | 340,620,389 ** 377,815,561; °° 22,374, ” 14,238,046 

















MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED 
culation was reduced in February $3,614,569, due to the payments into the Treasury 


on account of the Union Pacific Railroad purchase. 


STaTEs.—The volume of money in cir- 


The principal changes in cir- 


culation were increases of $2,299,958 in gold coin, $6,771,487 in silver certificates and 
$1,046,937 in National bank notes, and decreases of $2,333,236 in Treasury notes and 
$9,558,224 in United States notes. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 














Dec. 1, 1897. | Jan. 1, 1898.| Feb. 1, 1898. 
SGD... csscacbsseoenseseoeseceoeeseaes 494,748 7,568, $551,584,924 
I sn icncuneeenaeenesenehetens 61,280,761 61,491,073 59,478,293 
TD, ccc ctosenenaceeeseqeoens 829,045 65,720, 955, 
SE Gs nnccedansekcaseresaneces 36,725,409 36,557, 36,494,759 
GeO GUGINO, cc ccccccccccccncseceeses 298,667 376,695, 373,515,940 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890......... 104,676,398 103,443, 100,797,666 
United States motes,.........ccccscccsecee .183,000 | 262,480, 273,722,410 
Currency certificates, Act June 8, 1872.. 640,000 43,315,000 49,075,000 
National bank motes..........ccccececeeee 224,956,210 223,827,735 | 220,366,293 
WHOM. ocosvscerecesacccsoccorccevccescs 1,721,084,538 | $1,721,100.640 |$1,729,991,228 
Population of United States............. 73,593,000 » 725,000 73,857 ,000 
Circulation per capita...........ceeseeeee $23.39 34 $23.42 
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UnitEep States PusLic DEBt.—The public debt statement shows an aggregate 
debt on February 28 of $1,820,921,352, with offsets of $585, 252,933 cash representing 
certificates and Treasury notes outstanding and a cash balance in the Treasury of 
$225,564,208, leaving the net debt at that date $1,010,104,216, a decrease of about 
$1,600,000 for the month. The Government also has $3,157,000 of Pacific Railroad 
bonds outstanding, for which it has been reimbursed. The statement shows that 
the Government received from the Union Pacific Railroad $58,448, 223.75 in payment 


of the full indebtedness of that company. 
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Dec. 1, 1897. | Jan. 1, 1898. 


Feb. 1, 1898. 


Mar. 1, 1897, 





Interest bearing debt: 
Funded loan of ison’ 2 per. cent 


Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 
Loan of 1904, 5 per ce cent 
- 1925, 4 
Total interest-bearing debt 
Debt on which interest has ceased 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes 
National bank note redemption acct.. 
fractional currency 


Total non-interest bearing debt 


Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 


the treasury : 
— certificates 

i 
Certificates of deposit 
Treasury notes of 1890 


Total certificates and notes 
ggregate debt 
in the Treasury : 
OWckal cash assets 
Demand liabilities 


Total 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 


$25,364 
B50 641300 
220 





100,000,000 
162,315,400 


$25,364,500 
5501641050 
100,000,000 | 
162,315,400 | 





$25,364,500 
559,644,050 

42'730 
100,000,000 
162,315,400 





$847 365,620 
1,330,270 


346,735,363 
32,268,146 
937 


9 9 


$847, 365,810 | 
1328 


yO, | 


346,735,363 
33,257,139 
6,886,272 








1,234,586, 


3 $576.956,933 
| 1,811,543°270 


$385,890,446 
337 


38,128,149 
387,925,504 
44,555,000 
106,348,280 


861.391,370 
625,916,601 


$386,878,774 | 
1,235,573, 124 | 


38,062,149 
388,475,504 
49;145,000 | 
105,531,280 


- $581,213,938 | 
1,816,787,057 


853,198,008 | 
629,326,212 | 





tied 474,769 
135 474,769 


si 
—s 786 
133 871,786 











$220,663,559 | 
1,009,226,466 999,111,568 


$235,474, 769 


$223,871,786 
1,011,701,338 








$847 366,680 
1,327,670 


346,735,363 
83,452. 
6,886, 


$386,974,069 


38,015,149 
891,908,504 
104,669, 28) 

" $585,252,933 
1,820,921352 


855,571,766 
631, 007, 563 


$25,564,208 
100,000,000 
125,564,208 


$25,564,208 
1,010,104,216 





MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.—There was an increase of cash in the 
Treasury last month amounting to more than $11,000,000, and of certificates and 
Treasury notes outstanding of nearly $4,000,000, making the increase in net cash 
$7,500,000. Of this increase $2,300,000 was in gold. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STaTEsS TREASURY. 





Dec. 1, 1897. 


Jan. 1, 1898. 





Gold coin 

Gold bullion 
Silver Dollars 
Silver bullion 
United Sta silver 


Total 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 


Net cash in Treasury 


4,678,007 


$151,910,176 | 
559,060 | 


394.327.049 | 
102,284,736 | 
10,679,899 | 
200.089 | 
5,186,886 


| Feb. 1, 1898. 


Mar. 1, 1398, 





$151 266,475 
49,465,077 
397,589,829 
101,379,158 
11,707,173 


1958, 
6,162,923 


$151,609,155 





$790,921 ,666 
563,340,774 


$794,147,895 | 
560,012,217 








$227,580,892 








$234,135,678 


$790,529,241 
559,883,365 


$801,857,478 
563,622,646 








$230,645,876 


$238,234,832 





SuppLy OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. —The stock of money in the country 
increased about $4,000,000, accounted for by an increase of $5,600,000 in gold and a 
decrease of $1,600,000 in National bank notes. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ee ) 





Dec. 1, 1897, Jan. 1, 1898. 


Feb. 1, 1898. 





eed ae, ess 
United States notes 





ee 
42,123,368 


454, ay 792 | 


531,722 


7760201675 | 
346,681,016. 


634,21 


$699,478,536 
060 — 


102,284,736 

76,400,207 
346,681,016 
229,014,641 


ry 


465, 


457,068,122 
ee 


9 i] 





346,681,016 
226,529,216 


| | Mar. 1, 1898. 


—_—_—— 


$705,494, 087 
52,454,816 





$1,948,665,450 |$1,955,236,318 $1,960,637,104 | $1,964,611,491 


ee 





Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 


not included in the above statement. 














ACTIVE STOCKS, 





QUOTATIONS. 





COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 





The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the monthof February, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1898, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1897: 





















































YEAR 1897.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1898.| FEBRUARY, 1898. 
High. Low. Highest. } Lowest. noe Low. Closing. 
hison, Top ka & Santa Fe.| 17 9144; 135g—Feb. 7. 10%6 - Feb, 24 103g = «12 
ree ~~~ mente 35% 17 | 32%,—Feb. 8 —Feb. 24 2% BB 
timore & Ohio............. 21% 9 19 —Feb. 3)! 123g—Jan. 25) 19 15 15 
ne BD GD. cc ncsccedescseos 1 368 —Jan. 21 234—Feb. 24 4 234 3 
Brooklyn Rapid ‘Transit... 3756 185g| 43i4—Feb. 18 3646—Jan. 5| 434 3634 40%¢ 
Canadian Pacific.............. 82 46 9044—Jan. 20. 814%—Feb. 19| 8834 81146 82% 
Canada Southern.............. 624% Pith, 573g—Feb. 5) 461o—Feb. 24 5786 451g 49 
Central of New Jersey........ 10344 6814 pelt Jan. 7) 89 —Feb. 24! 97% 89 94 
Cente Ws oc ccccccecccecs: 8 74 \ 1 —Feb. 16) 1134—J 4; 14 13 its 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... 274% 155% 247%_—Feb. 1, 1934—Feb. 24) 24% 1984 20% 
Chicago & Alton...........++- 170 «6140 =| 166%-—Jan. 14/168 —Jan. 7 163 i65 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy...... 10244 6936 . 11} 9144—Feb. 24/ 1084 91 9546 
Chicago & E. 7: eecceccese 61 37% - 1 55 —Jan. 8) 60% 55 55 
" ~ nee .---| 108 389 1/102 —Jan. 7 11386 108% 108% 
I inka ignedesesess 10834 14 pideiiiaeiahiaaiiieams Perens ac eee eee 
Chicago, Great Western... 2056 8°" Gg Heb. 24! i45{ “9g iii 
Chic. , Indianapolis & Lou’ — 13 8 14, 7 —Feb. 24 934 7 8 
preferred. 3814 26 2| 27 —Feb. 24) 3336 27 28 
Chie. Milwaukee & St. Paul..| 102 69% 12| 94—Feb. 24; 96% 9146 98% 
Perici Mag Wi i iieaae. 2] Use Tie 
Chica oO Nort western...... 4 Jan. é 
“a POTOTTOS 2. cc ccccccce | Hee bp 19 | 168 —Jan. 3) 174 tg 174 
Chicago, Rock I. & Pacific... 9744 6014 28 8146—Feb. 24 
Chic., St. bine Minn. & Om.. | (Bs 47 11 | 67 —Feb. 24 
referred .........06. 1 133 28 —Jan. 5 
Clev., Cin Chic. & St. Louis..| 41% 21% 31 Feb. 24 
referred.. 63 1; 80 —Jan. 7 
Col. Coal'& Fron Devel. Co....| 2 3% 28 %4%-—Jan. 10 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 27% 1534 11| 20 —Feb. 24 
Col. —- * Mn ie sacecs 114 10 374 —Jan. 3 
said cimiaiinin 46 14 10 —Jan. 7 
Consolidated Ges 241% 136% 25 176 —Jan, 3 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 123 99% a 3 | 10834—Feb. 24 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 164 146%/ 1 —Feb. 5) 15044—Jan. 21 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 1434 944 13 a 12| 12 —Jan. 12 
* prefer secenessnee 5044 36 5234—Feb. 9)| 46 —Jan. 3 
Edison Elec. Illum. Co., N. Y.| 182% 10134 | 185 —Jan. 20/127 —Jan. 4 
Tillis stiphanewedasesdiaesedent 19 11%); 164—Feb. 4) 13%—Feb. 25 
S Pisiunnstedewnnsadace 2556 15% 2 —] ne e a a 
pusineneneenneseesene 2136—Fe 4—Jan. 
mremetiie i Mises Haute.. 2 —Jan. 7| 23 —Jan. 7 
EPTORS AGRMB. ..cccccccccccee 165 14744 180 —Feb. 10|100 —Feb. 15 
e American.......cc.e- 9 tn te 130 —Feb. 14/116 —Jan. 5 
* United States........ 45 —Feb. 9 —Jan. 5 
* Wells, Fargo......... 1» 120 —Feb. 14; 113 —Jan. 10 
Great Northern, preferred....| 141 1 —Feb. 4/130 —Jan. 12 
EMinois Oomtral.....ccccccccece -| 11034 91% | 108%—Jan. 31/|100 —Feb. 24 
BL nandess c0cceseseee 13% 94—Jan. 138; T%—Feb. 2 
preferred ............ 413, 23 | 3) —Jan. 8| 28 —Feb. 24 
Laclede a heer si pebanbaneee 4934 22 48 —Jan. 19;| 39144—Feb. 24 
WORSTTOGS 2. cccccccce 9 7044| 944%—Jan. 14| 92 --Feb. 2 
Lake Erie & WOBCOTE.. 0c cccces 2% 13 1854—Feb. 8! 15 —Feb. 3 
ee Oa 7 5814 | 76144—Feb. 8) 69144—Feb. 28 
eiianenp—eine~ns 181 152 | 19434—Jan. 29/| 1703%4—Jan. 4 
heat iiie st obibih 55 = 88 50 —Feb. 9) 40 —Jan. 2 
Nashville........ 63% 604%—Jan. 31) 52 —Feb. 24 
ceendeneeeen 1138 =: 8134 | 12044—Jan. 14! 98 —Feb. 24 
vudepenens 133 4\17144—Feb. 14/128%—Jan. 4 
cacieenemen 1% 9 | 114%—Feb. 8/100 —Jan. 4 
Louis....... 314% 16 30%—Feb. 15; 2% -Jan. 5 
© FE nteweessccsess 7734 | 884—Feb. 15 Jan. 13 
© FE ng conscccescocs 6234 46 5934—Feb. 15; 53 —Feb. 24 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex.......... 16% 10 | 1414—Jan. 26| 11144—Feb. 24 | 
© = =—§PRBccccce cocce 42 2434' 41 —Jan. 28: 321¢—Jan. 5 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 





YEAR 1897.'| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1898. | FEBRUARY, 1898, 


High. Low. Closing, 





High. Low. Highest. 


Missouri Pacific............. “a 10 3554—Jan. 
Mobile & Ohio 18  324%—Feb. 


Y. Cent. & Hudson agg 9246 | 11934—Jan. 


N. 113 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis.... 11 155g—Jan. 
N. 


73 
35 
188 
1 
14 


® - ae se | 6754 fan. 
” erred... 43% 24 40144—Jan. 

Y., New iene & Harif'd. 60 16—Feb. 
 * ’ Ontario gg 1234 %—Feb. 
N. Y.. ’ Sus. h~ eae 


Norfolk & 


” re 

North American Co ‘ 

Northern Pacific tr. receipts. 
” pref tr. receipts jan. 


Oregon newer & Nav 1 51144—Feb. 
erred 72i44—Jan. 
Oregon short 1 Line 3334—Feb. 


Pacific Mail ame —Feb. 

Pennsylvania R. R 1 

Pitts., Cin. Chic. & St. Louis... | 39 | i654 Keb: 
rred he 


refe b. 
Pullman 185 182 18934—Feb: 
Reading Voting Tr. ctfs 2944 16% 
. Ist ee refered 5734 
2d p 357 
Rome, Wat. "Oedens’ & 


St. Louis & San Francisco.. 
1st pres a 
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» preferred 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 
Texas & Pacific 


Union Pacific trust noontee.. ‘ —Jan. 
Union Pac., Denver & Gulf.. - 4—Jan. 


644—Feb. 
15 —Feb. 
——— 
—Jan. 


09g: 


17 —Feb. 
70 —Feb. 
644—Jan. 
18 —Jan. 
12054—Feb. 
110 —Fehb. 
8334—Jan. 
11384%—Jan. 


mangoes 


19 —Feb. 
10 —Feb. 


om 
com eni8RER coo ER RSBEBAREREN SELL aak® wos on BEEIEBS oo B8 aa Bo se32 








*“* INDUSTRIAL” 
American ee Oil Co 


BEus 


prefe 
Amestedn Sugar Ref. Co... 
. referred 


mFS RIE 





back en 
Om a 


~~) 
PA) 
~ 


413g 2854) 3934—Feb. 








National Lead Co.. 
refe rred.. 


ene 


National inseed Oil Co.. —Jan. 
National Starch Manfg. Co.. 9 —Feb. 


Standard Rope & Twine Co..| 11% 2% | | 534—Feb. 34—Jan. 


U.S. Leather Co 104% 6% | git—Feb. 7| 64—Feb. 
. prefer 72 10” «©6867 «=~ —Jan. 59%—Feb. 
U.S. Rubber Co 2544 10 | 21%—Feb. 15; 15 —Jan. 
»  prefe 7636 50 | 743¢—Feb. 6344 —Jan. 


186 yg 98 10086 Feb 
—Fe 
10 
| "ae 


fun 
— 








Ae co 














RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALB, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 


SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





Notre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company fi 


rst named.- 





siaronnisiaieneaes : 


LAST SALE. 


| FEBRUARY SALES. 
























































NAME Principat | jes | ‘ea | 

Due. | Paid.) | Price. Date. — Low.) Total. 

Ala. Midland Ist gold 6s.......... 1928 2.800.000 M & N 91 Jan. 20, 193 es Leer 

Ann Arbor Ist @ 4°8.......ccccccees 1995 1000000 | QJ! 84 Feb. 28, "98 | | 90% 8334 | 356,000 
Atch., Top. & 8. F. 

( Atch Top& Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 0, 020,000 | A& o 90% Feb. 28, 98 94 90 | 3,822,500 

SS = (i TICE EPP ereT= so F Pee Oe ete 

| » adjustment, g. 4’s.....1995 | 51,728,000 Nov | 59% Feb. 28,508 | bi £8  /|11,220,000 

" ccscccesvsesecess | 9 ene snes NOV | seageeqeaneenneus wsee I waceaeee 

| » Equip. A on. A. g. 5’s1902 000,000 |3 BO) venecensnseenaves | -‘enne enee-T coesenas 

i » Chic. & St. L. 1st és. 1915 EE EATER BPS ETT 

Atlan. av. of Brook i imp. g. 5’s, 1934 | 1,500,000 |J & J) 824% Feb. 8, ‘6 | ean 

Atlanta & Danville lst g. 5’s..... 1950 | 1,238,000 |J & J|' 98 Feb. 19,’98 | 983g 9714 56,000 

B. & O. 1st . (Parkersburg ). 1919 | 3,000,000 |A & O} 11814 Feb. 11,98 | 11844 114 21,000 

{ " MM scascendes 5-1925 | 101 Feb. 14, 998 | = le 000 

“ coupons off NALS > 8,021,000 288 + eal eae Pe eskuunaniae 

+ FR adenécosinsénens | F&A) 95 4,568 | 10,000 

» eng. ctfs of deposit....... | 6,979,000 |...... 9614 Feb. 15,°98 | Wg i 19,000 

B. & O. con. mtge. gold 5’s...... 1988 | =F 5 265.000 (soe 90 May 21, RSE, pep narres 

" Se wy edhe harowes ee F&A! 107% Mar. 7.94 Disha, sien Ue fectecniein 

J.P.M. & Co. cfs. dep’it.. Pe bnnel dteekieeeeedendon f--caes- nen | scandens 

Balti. Belt, Ist g. 5’s int. gtd., 6,000, OM Gh OM BE (ccese cose | ccccoces 

W. Virginia & Pitts. Ist g. 5’s. 1990 | 4,000,000 A&O)1ll Dec. 12, TEI Pepeateinpes 

Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5s 1919 | 700,000 |F & A} 104% July 1,°92) .... 1... | cccceeee 

Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. 414s, 1930 | 2,500,000 M&S 99 Jan. 27.798 RA 

} Colo, & Cin, Midl’d Ist ext 414s, 1989 | 2,000,000 3 & J} 92% Aug.30,"92 |... cece | cece cece 

Ak. ier ne mat s. g.5’s. .1930 | 1,500,000 |M & N = Z Ov. seslediaeiiaaian 

eeeeeeeeeeeeeneee § #@@@@@e@#e@#e#ee (|@ @@#@@8 OV. 9 eeeeeeee 

Pittsb. @ Cennalinviicinke. 4’s, ‘ais | 2,536,000 |J & J) ES TSS Beem 

B&O. Southwest’n Ist g. 444’s, 1990 10,667,000 |J & J Feb. 9 a 1,000 

« Ist. g. 449’S,.......... 1993, 10,511,000\3 & J) 60 June 9,°97) 1... 1... | cece eee 

" ist i ine. g. 218 ee 2043 | 8,651,000 INOV | 25 Aug.18,°04/ .... 2... |] cc. tucce 

“3 ere 2043 9,655,000 |DEC | 94% Feb. 3,°98 9% "9% 4,000 

B. &O. Sw. Term Co. gtd g5’s.. 1942 NET 0 ctnieiietetnes E  snek seine | saamaenn 

Ohio & Miss. =  Wlkveseene 1947 2,615,000 |J & J) 10544 Feb. 1,98 1054 10514 14,000 

» 2de ERR 191 2,952,000 |A & O}| 10686 Jan. 8.°98 | ee a ie eo 

» Ist ‘Spr’gfield div. 7’s, 1905 1,984,000 M&wN| 107 Feb. 18, 98 | 1073g 106 39,000 

; " BS Gs BBs ccccccecces 1982 405,000 3 & D 98 Apl. 2.92 | aaah amend’ Ml aceaeaieaha 

Brooklyn City Ist con. 5’s........ 1941 4,373,000 J QS TD BAGG) scse cece | cccccccs 

Brooklyn E. Tr. Co. cfs Ist g.6s's, 1924| 3,464,000 |...... 85 Feb. 28,98! 874 83 65,000 

f " Tr. Co. ctfs. 2d g. 5’s. .1915 1.246.000 4 eeocces| coccceceseececces ae ae ae ee ee 

ig ‘ep bre eoctetetaa 8s ie — se TE Dee. 1h597 allen 

eas r.Co.cfs.1stg.g.5’s. 1942 | 14 are any) |.----- ec. abe’ e0eerE ecemaens 

ist instal. paid............ ae ee nnn Keptesnnee 

| UnionEle. Tr.Co.ctfs.istg.g.6’s, 1937 6,124,000 |...... 8344 Feb. 26,°98 | 87% 88 105,000 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. ge 1945; 6.398000 A& O 9434 Feb. * = 97 92 764,000 

Brunswick & Western 1s g. 4’s....1938 | 3,000,000 |J & J 74 sept. 1 jane. caee-5 enceenme 

Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1987 | 4,407,000 'M& 8 106 Feb.25,°98 106 105 24,000 

Rochester & Pittsburg. ist 6s. .1921 1,300,000 |F & A} 123 —_ 2. 98 1238 «128 2,000 

4, rr, a | 3,920,000 |J & D) 122 e. 13,97 Pee Aes 

Clearfield & } Mah. Ist g.g. 5’s....1943 | 650,000 |J & 3, 121% in 26, I, Hpi ente 

Buffalo & Susquehanna Ist g.5’s, 1913 ee TE eee 

OF vessecsusessessnece 4 1 189,000 5 BOD) ccccvececccccceen | sace cece | cescecce 

Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s, 1906 | 6,500,000 ls & D 107% Feb. 28,°98 | 109 10734 47,000 

* con. Ist & col. tst 5’s...1984 | (6.425.000) [A & © 109 EE sie Seeh | ecneones 

" Ee —— i AkO 7 Feb. 9, RE te aide OE ote 

{ Minneap’s & St. Louis Ist 7’s, g, 1927 | 150,000 |3 & D/140 Aug. a a 

oe Rap Ta. Falls & N or. Ist 6’s, 1920 | 825,000 |A & 0/108 Dec. 10,°97 viper 

” Be aie ssedeveneesesens 1921 | 1,905,000 'A & 0:105 Jan. 4,°908' 1... 0 coc. 1 cece cee 


10 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest price and total sales 
for the month. 


Notr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
Last Sate. | FEBRUARY SALEs, 








NAME. Principal Int’st 
Amount. 
Due Paid.| price, Date. High. Low.| Total. 
13,920,000 11014 Feb. 28,°98 | mM 110 65, 
110 Feb. 24.°98 Ul Ho 22000 
106% May 22,°97_.. baad 
9144 Feb. 23,98 9316 9146 











& 
7) 


Canada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s, 1908 
2d rtg. 5’s, 191 


= 
& 
mM 


» re 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5’s, 1987 





z 
& 
2 








Central R’y of Geo ja, Ist g. 5's.1945 11634 Feb. 21,°98 | UT 116% | 
( reg & $5,000... 


TL 
& & B & 


ae) ‘8. 
e 
756 Feb. 10, 0 756 








2d pref. i 
3d pref. ine. g£. 
Macon & Nor. Div. 








92 Jan. 6,798 | 
9536 Jan. 19, "98 | 











5’s 
Mobile div. Ist g. 5’s....1946 
{ Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. g 58.1947 


Central Railroad of New woreey 
lst consolidated 7’ 
——- 7’s 
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wee S88 
Sy St yk ft pt A > > 


ee 


ses 
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0494 Feb. 17,°98 | 104: 
Dec. 3,'97 | - 


Feb. 15,’98 | 110% 

Feb. b. 2h 98 | We 
‘ 434 

Fev. 28°98 | 10844 

Feb. 25, 98 | 

Feb, 26.°98 | 11% 

Nov. 13,96 


l 
112 











== 


© 
My 


ootks 
htt 
SAA 


Lehigh “vi zs con. assd. 7’s.. "i900 
" mortgage 5's 
Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal 
Due. 


LAST SALE. 


fErRRUTARY SALES. 











» Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 
9  WOMMSOTOE.... cccccccccccesess 
» Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s, 1911 
| chic. Burl, & Northern, Ist 5’s.1926 


Gane & mI ae oo s. f’'d c’y. 6’s.1907 


” <9 a 6’s, gold...... 1934 
a ger Dnt ggg er 1987 
Chicago & ed. Coal ist ‘B'S... "| 1936 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
Louisv. N. Alb. & Chic. Ist 6’s. .1910 
Chic. Ind. & Louisv. ref. g.5’s. .1947 

» refunding g. 6’S........... 1947 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
(Mil. & St. Paul 1st 7’s $ g, R.d..1902 
" |) Ia eepgeprese 902 
+ lst m.lowa & D.7’s...1899 
Ist m.C. & M.7’s. .1908 
Chicago Mil. ‘&St. Paul con. t's, 1905 
Ist 7’s, Iowa & D, ex, 1908 
Ist 6’s, Southw’n div., 1909 
Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav.. "1919 
lst So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 
ag H’st & Dk. div. 7s, ie 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 
Ist Chic. & P. W. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
Mineral Point div. 5's, 1910 
Chic, & Lake Sup. eat 
Wis. & Min. div. 5’s...1921 
terminal 5’s........... 1914 
Far. & So. 6’s assu.....1924 
cont. si’k. f’d 5’s...... 1916 
Dakota & Gt. S. 5’s...1916 
gs. Ls g. a. Se series A...1989 
Mil. x N. Ist M. L. -_ 1910 
Ist convt. 6’S.......... 1913 
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Price. Date. 


High. Low. | Total. 








9744 Feb. 26,98 
ee July 10,97 


1 Feb. 25,98 . 
1099 Feb. 5, 98 


116% Feb. 10,98 
112 2,796 


Jan. 4,°98 
109. Feb. 11,’98 


112 Ng 18°98 
88 


tione Feb. 17,'98 
1 i Sept. 15,797 
121 23,7 














144 144 000 

142% 140% 33,000 
9,°98 14246 141 31,000 
A 11,000 








br 9744 195,000 


12214 | ** 11,000 
10934 10082 11,000 


1164 116% 5,000 











108°" 106 | 72,000 


109  105| 68,000 


11343 112 4,000 
89 (85 
105 100 89,000 





143 141% 18,000 


eoeee 88686 
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121° 120° 5,000 
1i7 116%! — 69,000 
ut 1h 18°00 


115% 115 | °”°3,000 
115 115 3.000 





1 Feb. 14,’98 11244 1,000 

1 Feb. 24,°98 | 107 1057 172,000 

105% Feb.19 ,’98 | 10544 10434 

1 Jan, 24, ih: sane 2 ebemmeied 
Feb. 7,°98/' 123 12 2,000 

14334 Feb. 26,98 


116% Feb. 21.°98 
1164 Feb. 15,98 
17 4, Feb. 15,98 


115 Nov. 17,’97 
111 _ 28,"98 
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| 110% J uly 2 2296 
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31 Feb. 14,'98 
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11 11 77,000 
11 116 8,000 
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1367 13644 | 6,000 


135° 135° | 3,000 


131° «131 5,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NoTE.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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1930 | 
Cin. S’dusky&Clev. — v4 -5'81928 
Ind. Bloom. & W.., Ist *s. .1900 
Ohio, Ind. & W., 1st pfd. 5’s. oe 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s. 
” income 4’s 


Cley., C., C. & Ind. Ist 7’s s’k. f'd.1899 | 
consol mortg.7’s (136 Jan . 31, 98 | 
sink. fund an | 1198g¢ N Ov. 19, 89 | 
obr consol 6’s | t (128 Nov. 26. ba | 


istered 
Cin., Sp. ist m. C.,C.,C.&Ind. 7’s.1901 


Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 10206 Jan. 19,798 | 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 | | | - Apr. 14. 97 | 
* registered j 1 Qa 


Col.Midld Tr.Co.ctfs.1stg.6's asst.1986 | 6,217,000 J&D_ 65% Feb. 25,'98 
Tr.Co. cfs. cn.g.4’sstm gtd | 
assented ali inst. pd 1940} 4,878,000 Fa& A) 2016 Feb. 10,98 


Col., Hock. val. & Tol. con. g. 5’s.1931 | | 74 Aug.10,°97 
J.P.M.& Co. oe. wee. 694,000 | | 77 Feb. 24,°98 
gen. mort. g.6’s - . Feb. 14,°98 
gen. lien g. 4’s "1996 
registered, 

Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist 2. 4’s.1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7’s. .1907 
Syracuse, Bing. & N.Y. ith 7’s..1906 
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| 14114 Feb. 11, ‘98 14114 141% 
109 “ Nov.23.'9 

| 113% Feb. 28,798 | 11316 113% | 
| 142° Feb. 21,98 | 142 142 
136 June 4,°93 | 


| 118% Nov. 17,°97 | 
| 113% Nov. 6. 95 | 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal 
Due. 


LAST SALE. 


| _ FEBRUARY SALES. 














Delaware & Hudson Canal. 


” aed t Penn. Div. c. 7’s...1917 
DRESS EE Pee 1917 

Albany & Susq. Ist c. g. 7’8.....1906 
” reg Dt. cseesereseneel 

" v8. ‘peneeonnecoseeeseee 1906 
Rens. & Saratoga ~~" G. Tose cn 
 canktncdaniewias 1921 





Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 
Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 
1 Metropol'n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6's. 1911 


Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s. ..1936 
»  Istmortg.g. ny dunia 1900 
© impt.m. g. 5’S........0++1928 


Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 


Detroit, Mac. &Ma. 1d gt. ~~ on 1911 
Detroit & Mack. 1st lien g. 4s......1995 
. g£. — error rer 1995 


Duluth & Iron Range Ist 5’s......1937 
" IEE c.csesacesceeeseennse 

)) O° ee 
Duluth, Red Wing & 8’n Ist g. 5’s.1928 
Duluth’So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. .1937 


Long Dock consol. 6’s.......... 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie ist 7s. 1916 
7 Buffalo & 5 Roseavestern m 6’s..1908 
Jefferson R. R. 1st gtd g 5’s....1909 
en a & Erie Ist gold 5’s..... 1982 

. Coal & R. R. Co. 
Ist g currency 0s ere 1922 

N. Y., L. E Dock & Imp. 
Co. ist currency 6's........... 1913 





” mall e*eeeoeeeeeeveeeeee #@ tee ee 


Erie R.R. lst con. g-4s prior bds. .1996 
, © Qc ccccccccessas 
" " om, we a 1996 


gister 
Eureka Sestuas tl R’y ist 6’s, g.....1933 


Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 
" Ist General g5’s......... 194: 
, Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 
" Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 
Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6's. ...1926 


Flint & Pere Marquette m 6’s....1920 
” Ist con. gold 5’s.. . 1939 
" Port Huron d Ist g 5's. .1939 


Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918 


” Ist land grant ex. g 5’s..1930 | 
1943 


© FBG ecckcccocces 


| 
Ft.Smith U’n Dep. Co. 1st g 416's.1941 | 


Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.1st 6’s..1921 | 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g¢ 5g. 1928 | 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s. 1913 | 


yong & Ala. Ry. 1st pref. g. 5’s.. 
Ga. Car. & N. Ry. 1 a aia a 


gtd. g. 5's. “1927 | 


Seo 424 Uae 





Erie, a mortgage ex. 7’S........ 1897 | 
( 2d extended 5’s........ 1919 | 
" 3d extended 414’s...... 1923 
, 4th extended 5’s....... 1920 | 
" 5th extended 4’s....... 1928 
" Ist cons gold 7’s..... ~~ 
" Ist cons. a c. 7’s....1920 
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108. Aug.11,’ ra 
838 June23,"97 | 

















id. | price. Date. High. Low.| Total. 
| 14716 Aug.81,°97 | .... 0 cece | ccccccss 
8 148 Ma | aaa: Beenie 
0} 12544 Feb. 11,98 | 12514 1254 5,000 
O| 128146 Feb. 12.°94| .... 2... | cccccece 
o| 117 Feb. 28,°98 | 117% 117 6,000 
O| 11644 Mar. 22,°97 | .... 0 cece | ceeecese 
N 14834 Aug.18,'97 Re oe, 
nj 145 Feb. 18,°98/145 14434 6,000 
Oo @eeeeeeeeeeee eee | #8 © ©  j##@*#@¢ | #@@e@ee8e8e8 
Sa ee ee, ee ae a sere 
nt winttvsddeddenbeka) ashen. S608 8 Seecwcbe 

94 Feb. 23,98 | 9534 98%! 215,000 
110% Feb. 21.98 | 11016 11014| “7:"000 
9236 Feb.15,°98| 98 92 93,000 
99 Feb.19,°98| 99  9746| 20,000 
1744 Feb.11,'98 | 1744 17%! 11,000 
Se BUETPT sicce cece | secceses 
0} 10034 Feb. 15,'98 | 10634 10576| 125,000 
O| 10144 July 23,°89 |... cee | cccccces 
Ot. «tivenniaednmaae ie <email ic haiti eel 
3| 9214 Feb.11,°98 | 92% 92%) °''3.000 
3| 10614 Feb. 1i,’98 10614 105 11,000 
5/113 Feb. 28,°98/116 113 8,000 

N| 116% Dec. 3,797 | eee. eben | deusnnns 
s} 1143g Dec. 22,97; .... .... | «2.0... 
o| 120% Oct. 20°97) 222 Tit) rt 
D 104% Feb. 21°98 10414 104% 1,000 
s Feb. 26,98 | 14734 146 26,000 
~ 183 Jan. 13,98 TN, eprne tae 
0/139 Feb.25.°98 | 139 139 5,000 
p| 141 Sept.10,97) .... 1... | eee lee, 
a exeesesessaseese seen | deeseawa 

Dt ietecined wbeeed vee. eee 

106 Feb. 11,°98 | 106° 106 25,000 
111 Feb.28,°98 113 111 39.000 
102 Aug. 31,'96 | mee Cera 
10544 Oct. 2°07)... cece | ccccccce 
9014 Feb. 28,98 | 93 89% | 1,185,000 
7114 Feb. 28,°98 | 7416 70° | 1,490,000 
65 Nov.10,97| ©... 2200 | coer: 
117. Feb.10,°98 117 117 3,000 
_ * ers peeve 
110 May 10,93 MD ig) Senthirnaerehe 
9 Sep.15,°91| |... .... | 2.2.0... 
77% Feb. 16,°98| 78° 77% , 
115 Feb. 25, 98/117 115 21,000 
246 Feb 6,°98| 95 934)! 67,000 
9114 Feb. is 98 9214 a9ig 86,000 
WS Aug.14,°96| .... 1... | cccoce ; 
8016 May 1438 cicsideas 
105% July 31,’97 | ennnebe ° 
71 Feb.28,98 | 74 606 222,000 
58% Feb. 20,98 | 5944 4\ 44,000 
ths Feb. 24. 98/92 89 63,000 


eeeeeevee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Lasr SALE. FEBRUARY SALEs, 





| | 
Name. Principal | mount Int'st warned 
us. | | Patt. Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 


 g&a| 11894 Feb. 26, ‘98 114% 113 
T&S | 112g July 18,91 7 18% 
J&J| 10 : eoee cece 
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Feb. 21,°98 | 102 102 
Jan, 25,998 ee 
Feb. 15,798 10244 102 
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Kan.C.Pitt.&Gulf lst & col. g. 5’s 1923 
Kings Co. El. series A. Ist g. 5’s. .1925 | 
Fulton El. ist m. g. 5’s series ‘A. “1999 | 


Lake Erie & Western Ist g. B's. 1987 | 
2d mtge. g. 5’s.. . 1941 
N orthern Ohio Ist gtd g 5's... 1945 


oo Shore & Mich. Southern — 

Detroit, Mon. & Toledo 1st 7’s.1906 

Lake Shore division b. 7’s 1899 
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Cin. Sp. p. Ist gtd 1, at 8. Z & M.S.7’s.1901 
Kal., [st gtd g. we oot 
| aakborin Coal R. R. Ist 5’s. 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s 
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10,280,000 
2,000,000 


reg 
{ Elm.,Cort. & N. lst g.1st pfd 6’s 1914 750,000 
g. gtd 5’s 1914 1,250, 000 


Litchfield Car’n & W. Ist g. 5’s...1916 400,000 
Lit. Rock & M., tr. co. ctfs. for ist 1987 
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Feb. 25,°93 | 
Apr. 29,'96 | 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 





NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 







































































at r Last SALE. | FEBRUARY SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount Int’st 
; Due. * | Paid. . uy 
Price. Date. High. Low.) Total. 
Long Island R. 1st mtg. 7's benenion 1898 1,121,000 |M & N| 10ISGNOv.26,°97 |... ween | ceeeeeee 
Long Island 1st cons. 5’s.......... 1931 3,610,000 'Q gs |120 Feb. 2,°98 120 120 10,000 
‘Long Island gen. m. 4’s......... 1938 3,000,000 s& D| 89 Feb. 28,98 89 23,000 
" Ferry Ist g. 416’8...... 1922 1,500,000 'M&s} 90 Jam. 31,98 = 1... cece | cececees 
" 2 Reape eq aernapree 1982 325,000 |\s& D| 91 Sept.27,°O7 | .... cece | cecceees 
de b. g eeeeeeee 1,500,000 J& D = at ae eeeeeeece 
N. Y!& Rock’y Beach Ist 5’s, 1927 984,000 M&S i i a 
SE cso casiwinewe 1,060,000; s 10814 July’ 9,°97 | nseceens 
; N.Y. B’kIn & M. B.1stc Aude 4 1,726,000 | A & 0 | 107% Dec, 15, "OT | nsec coon | cocceeee 
Brooklyn & Montauk ist és. . 1911 | TIPE E ccncutieiee nine | veee sece | eveseste 
 ) PPE 1911 750,000 iM & 8| 107% July 16,96) .... 1... | ....eeee 
Long Isl. R. R Nor. Shore Branch | 
Ist Con. gold ayy 5’s, 1982 1,075,000 | QJAN | 10844 Junel7,"95 |) 2... cece | cece eee 
N. Y. B. Ex. R. 1st g ee . 1943 BED 1 GDL ccescccccccsocess | cece cee | cocccces 
| Montauk Extens, g g. 5’s...1945 SE 1a Gt cncnccccccseceses | cess cove | cssceces 
} 
Louisv’e Ev. & St. Louis 3,406,000 |3 & J} 33 Feb. 18°98 33 33 5,000 
*  Istcon.TrCo.ct. gold 5’s.1939 2,482,000 'Mm & S| 936 Aug.21,°97 0... cece | ceeeeeee 
. Gen. mtg. g.4’S.......... 1943 | | 
Louisville & Nashville cons. 7’s...1898 7,070,000 |A & 0/1038 Feb. 26,°98 105 103 31,000 
( *  Cecilian branch 7’s.,...1907 545,000 M & 8/106 Nov. 11,97 | ecce | cccscace 
» N.O. & Mobile Ist 6’s, 1430 5,000,000 |J & J Feb. 17,°98 | 122 122 3,000 
Ul 930 1,000,0UU 3 & 3| 107% Feb. 3,°97 107% 107% 15,000 
»  E.,Hend. & N. 1st6’s..1919| 2,030,000 | 3 & p| 117 Feb. 9,°98/ 117 = 117 4,000 
. general mort. 6’s. ++ «1900 | 10,248,000 | J & D/ 120 Feb. 18,°98'120 117%! 160,000 
" Pensacola div. 6’s.....1920 580,000 M & s| 103% ag seve | wecesere 
' Bt. Louis div. Ist 6’s...1921| 3,500,000 M& 8/121 July 12,97) 2... we} eee. 
© Bi Witennssccanenaacesa 1980 | 3,000,000 |\M& 8} 67 May 25,°95) .... 0 1... | cc ceeeee 
» Nash. & Dec. Ist 7’s...1900 | 1,900,000 5 & J} 110 Dec. 23°97 oo. cee | eee ees 
» So. N. Ala. si’g fd. 6s, 1910 | 1,942,000 | A & O Bept.30, 96 | AONE | OTS 
4 " PPR CEA 1937 | 1,764,000 | M & N| 10446 Feb. 8,°98 | 1 108 9,000 
. nified gold 4’s. .. 1940 | 14,994,000 SiS &I 88 Feb. 28,98 91 8616 1,238,000 
e registered ............ 1940 1/3 & J} SB Feb. 27,08) .... 2.0. | ccccecss 
» Pen. & At. 1st6’s,g.g,1921; 2,753,000 F&a/l105 Feb. 18,98 106 103 51,000 
» collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 | 5,129,000 M&N/|106 Feb. x8,"98 | 10834 106 6,000 
» L&n. oo & Montg 
BE, Bi Gc co ovccacees 1945 | 4,000,000 M & S| 10744 Feb. 19,°98 10714 107% 5,000 
N. Fla. & 8. te. g.5’s, 19387 | 2,096,000 F&A} 9 Feb. 16,°98 95 90 8,000 
South & N. Ala. con. ~ g.5’s,1936 3,673,000 F& A| 97% Feb. 23,°98 9814 ores 309,000 
Kentucky Cent. hy s aaainaced 987! 6,742,000'3 & 3; 91 Feb. 15,98 91 8734 70,000 
| L.&N. Louv.Cin.& x. 8. 4's, 1981 | 3,258,000 M&N/} 1038 Jan. 18.°98 pias.” anee a alee 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 | | RRND ee ieticitee e esee Gone 8 eeeneeva 
Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g.5’s, aeed 4,600,000 |3 & 3 | 1003 Sept. 9, | sennees ‘ 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990, 24,065,000 | A&O} 9534 Feb. 28, 08 | 98 9644 222,000 
| i 
Motrepelins paowated Ist 6’s....1908! 10,818,000 J & J te Feb. 19, 98 | es 11834 57,000 
eendesedeeseneekeds 1 | 4,000,000 M&N Feb. 19, "98 | 10434 000. 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1984 | Dt DO Wi occecccceccessose | deeudndn 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, ’ 1913 | DOGTRGGD | F & Bl ccccccccccccccccs | seee eee | eeeeees ‘ 
| 
Metro. St. Ry. gen. col tr.g.0'...1907 | 12,500,000 | F & A 12 — 28,08, 11 111 452,000 
ith ’ 
—— = 1st con. g. 5’s, 1997 |) 7.650.000 2 & D 26,98 | | 2246 120 10,000 
MU ns oecvce sone seacns | oe J&D 116M ay 2 29,795 ces | cocececs 
Columb, .wothave. lst gtd g 5’s, 1998 | + 3.000.000 M&S Fe 19, 98 | | 12134 12134 4,000 
SER RN Been: | pigs RAN 
| Lex ene Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 | 5.000.000 ‘M& 8/121 Feb. 21,°98 | 122g — 13,000 
| © . Bibscccvsenneesonse . | RETEST, paeiencaarm Mme 
— ae 1911 58,903, 6616 Feb. 98 
e cCOn. mtge. 4'B.......c00- } 58,908, & J e ' - ile 25,000 
* Ist con. inc. 33 ree 1939 17,072, JULY! 19 Jan. 20,9 " bésaceas 
, pba iheneesaaneeneneges 1 11,724,000 |\sJuLY| 9 Jan. 30,96 sean enee. |S 6enesees 
e equip. & collat. g.5’s....1917 Ree 1A BO) cccccegecceccees cose geen © eneesees 
Mexican Internat’l Ist con g. 4° s, 1942 4,635,000 M&S/| 73 Feb. 28,°98 73 703g 311,000 
Mexican Nat. Ist gold 6’s........ 1927 11,416,000 | 3 & D, Mar. iS OY i ghia Malia 
2d ine. dh ye 1917 12,265,000 | M & Ss 136 Now. 12 a ask wkend wedebees 
*  coup.s PES Lene REY Pn i Rens meen 
So QQ OP eccccccens 1917 12,206,000; a | 18 July O07 | 2... ccc | ccccccce 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s..... 1910 1,336,000 | J i Se TE «kets. <d00 | dscnntee 
" ehesdéedeuseeeeses 1 Gee eccasctecconnsene t cece caee td scseseer 
Michigan Cent. Ist con. 7’s....... 1902 8,000,000 |M&N 113% Feb. 28. 198 | 115% 1137 31,000 
[ 2 Fs Sadeccccees 1902 2,000,000 'mM& N 1 Feb, 17,’98 | 10686 10850 7,000 
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NAME. Principal | 
Due. 








£ 
| Battle C. Sturgis ist g. g. 6’s. "3989 | 
Mil.Elec.R.&Light con.d0yT.g.5's.1926- 


ered - oe Louis Ist g. 7’s.1927 | 
t con. g. 5’s 1934 | 
. tn ex cist g .7’s 1909 
” Southw. ext. cic. —n 1910 | 
. Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s. 1921 | 





serge & Pacific Ist m. 5’s. 1936 | 

" 4’s pay. of int. gtd. | 

Minn., s.'S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s. 1926 | 
" ~" stamped pay. of int. gtd. 


Minn.,S. P. & 8.8. M., 1st c. g. 4’s. 1838 
" stamped pay. of int. gtd. 


Minn. St. R’y Ist con. g. 5’s 
Missouri, K. i = 1st mae 6 wien 1000 
2d mt . er 


ge. 
Ist ext gold 5's 1044 | 
= Mw Ist py g.f stag 
t g. ts, 
Dal. ‘Waco Ist g.2. Bs1940 | 
Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. 7’s... 1906 | 


Tebo. & Neosho Ist 7’s 
Mo Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 | 


Missouri, Pacific Ist con. g. 6’s. 1920 
. 3d mortgage ina 

" trusts gol 5’s. 

" registe 


" PT: ccncdsaensouiane 
Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’8.1938 | 
» 2d extended g. 5’s.....1938 | 
Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 | 

paver Seas Val. A. L. Ist 5’s.1926 | 

t. L. & rn. Mt. 1st ex. 444’s...1897 | 

" 2d. ext. g. 5’s 94§ | 

" Ark’nsas b’nch ext 5’s1895 

" g.con. R.R. & 1. gr. 5’s1931 | 

" stamped gtd gold 5’s. 1981 | 





: 
Mob. & a a lien, g. 5’s. 
ma 


Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. 1927 
” oy —— 6’s 


, g 1917 
1st 6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 | 
” Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 | 
O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 | 


r Y. Cent. & Hud. R. [st c. 7’s. 1903 





| Amount. 


Int’st LAST SALE. 


FEBRUARY SALEs. 





Patd.| ice, Date. 


High. Low.| Total. 
| 
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Rk eke RR RR ke we 
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Cot Sy Cy ew 
Pou Zye 


y 16,°96 
1214 Aug. 31, "97 
102 Mar. 26,°87 


Apl. 2,95 
"39943 une18,°91 


Co 
& 
Sa 


a 
& 
o 


~—=«9— —Dec. 18,°95 
8734 Feb. 28,798 
61 Feb. 28,°98 
83 Jan. 31,°98 
83 Feb. 28.98 


72 Feb. 25,°98 
8444 Feb. 19,’98 


~ 


Ree ee RP & wea eee w& 


—) 


9534 Feb. 26,'98 


9644 Feb. 23,’98 
109” Jan. 29,798 
79 Feb. 23,98 


SRRER > 4 ZEB ee 


103. Feb. 26,98 
106% Feb. 3,’98 





107% Ney 29, — 
104 ~ Feb. 28.°98 


8814 Feb. 28, 98 
86 =Feb. 26,98 


paNE: : WE: a: aks fo) 


HUN DRO e moe em 


Feb. 21,°98 
Dec. 6,°97 
Feb. 28,98 
Dec. 17,°95 
131% Feb. 15,98 


10534 Nov. 9,97 
10434 Feb. 28,°98 


zw 
© 

e. &e& 
‘Oey 


108% Aug.13,’94 


116% Feb, 28,’98 
11614 Feb. 23,°98 
12 Feb. 23. 98 
111% Feb. 14.°98 
108% Feb. 21,’98 
105 Feb. 9,98 
10434 Feb. 5, 68 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





————— 


7 - 
| FEBRUARY SALES. 



























































‘ lalate 1, Last SALE. 
NAME. Principal eee. ee |— 
| Price. Date. itn Low.) Total. 
eT a ee Mpeg re | ' 
» deb. cert. ext. ; g. 4's.. .1905 MS& “ 105 Feb. 8,°98'105 105 | 5,000 
Be ag | emo EE ee Be te 
Harlem 1st mortgage 7’s c..... iM&N eb. 24.98 | 4 | ' 
" ft gg ae ee gf 1200 a 8 se a | coos cece | cocccces 
N. Jerse unc g.1s *s. F&A ay 7,’ ET, Se 
4 «Tee ji ©, SoreNaneee. ....- sihieiictuad 1,650,000 | & A. ‘ibig Webs bias | “1i0ig oie. | eee 
West S ore Ist guaran Mibeses J & J 1104 Fe ‘< , 
 vegistered..............., ; Ps oa 109%4 Feb. 25, "98/110" 100 220, 
Beech Creek Ist. g. gtd. ee 1936 | | 5.000.000 I&II 10844 N ov.1 6,°97 | cece eccccces 
— @ 3 eraser h Baw, JI&J 1054 June 12,796 | EE PPO Iee 
» 2d -—s. 5’s. .1936 500, TMS) cccccccccccscccce | sees cove | ptlemenen 
a a. we, ~ws red»... eee daa nate | © sesenanns FMS) cccccrcccscccvecs | | eveccces 
Clearfie i a. | 8 =6<iiinent. « 2) scenenesasseioash | 608s 6600 | sceeeece 
ist s. f. int. gtd g. 4’s rai 770,000 | 5 & 3) “85 "Noy. is side caxamcices 
» small bonds series B...... ee” arte Pio Pv AeRae 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 300,000 | FT & Di ....eeceeseeeeeee gnae | esaewane 
R. W. & Og. con. a eee. 5’°8...1922| 1 9 997 090 A & O| 12246 Feb. 28,798 | 1g | 14,000 
coup. g. bond currency.......... ; SEE statencunenanades sees | ceeeeees 
ee, ‘Montreal Ist g. ~ d 5’s..1916 REO cicuasecinnnsonss | can sen © Suemwbhe 
w.& O. Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 0 a Been 
ade. & Rome 2d gtd pik’ 5’s.1915 400,000 |\F & A! 110 Oct. 16,94) 1... 6... | ceceeeee 
Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922; 1,800,000 3 & 3/1074 Oct. 14°97) «00. eee | cee 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 | 2,500,000 Mm &s\ 100 Mar. 14. o uae. week: E audenens 
Carthage & Adiron Ist gtdg.4’s1981 | 1,100,000 3 & D ask nsaleitiacinai sine eek seein 
N. Y. & Putnam Ist gtd g. 4’s. iter 4,000,000 | A & O 108 May 23506) 271. 63 weneenie 
NY. & Northern Ist g.5'.....1927 | 12001000 |4 & o| 126 Feb. 14,793 | 126 |” 10,000 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 4’s.1987 | 19.425.000 | 4 & 0) 105% Feb. 28, 98 | =e 105% | 95,000 
S = ic secsesscccvccss | tee o 1038 Nov. 4,°97 | Week sane | eawneese 
| | | | | 
N. Y., N. Haven & H. Ist reg. 4’s.19038 | 2,000,000 | J & D, 104% Oct. 7,’97 | kink ween 
» con. deb. receipts.....$1,000 15,007,500 A & O} 14934 Jan. 25, 798 vee | eeumumun 
e small certifs............. l 1,430,000 | ...... Pe MMT 00, eens | wesacane 
Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s......... 19 2,838,000 |M & N| 125144 Feb. 6,97 eh, Ene F 
New Haven and Derby con. ie 1918 | 575 000 | M & NI SEE BE! osco .case | cocccese 
N. Y. & New England Ist 7’s......1905 | 6,000,000 J & 3/119 Feb. 11, 598 | 19 119 | 1,000 
S Pecnhessanennesasans 1905} 4,000,000 5 & 3 114 cine save 1 enemannd 
N.Y.,Ontario & W’n con. Ist g. 5’s19389 5,600,000 '3 & vp 108 Feb.17,°98;108 10714 112,000 
» Refunding Ist g. 4’s.....1992 8,375,000 M& 8/100 Feb. 28.98 mn 100 179,000 
»  Registered......$5,000 only. | seeee (M&S! 8336 Ag.25,°92 | 2... 2.00 | cece cece 
| 
N. Y., Sus. & W. Ist refunded 5’s.1937 | 3,750,000 | 3 & I 108 Feb. 28,98 | 10854 10714 71,000 
» 2d mortg. 414’s........ 1937 | "453,000 | F & A| 91 Feb. 4°98) 91 91 53,000 
0 QB Biivscscnsesasai 1940 | 2,547,000 | F& A 91% Feb. 26, 98 | 98 91 752,000 
* term. Ist intg. g. 5’s...1843 t 2.900.000) | M & N/ 11144 Feb. 23,98 | | Us 11034 8,000 
registered........... 000 eee IMEI crennnscurecenncs neti, Fmennie 
Wilkesb. & East. ee aed ag 3,000,000 3 & D) 9934 Feb. 24, 398 | 101% 0% ' 165,000 
Midland R. of N. Jersey Ist 6's, 1910 3,500,000 A & 0) 121 Feb. 16, 98/121 121 | 4,500 
N.P. ist m.R.R.&L.G.S.F.g.c.6’s. .1921 | | 11,099,000 a & J] 118% Feb. 25,’98 | 119% tes 139,000 
Pn sccoacesovonscens ul & J, 118% Feb. 21,°98 | 119 116% 175,000 
St. Paul & N. Pacific gen 6's. ..-i933 t 7,985,000 |F.§ A) 128 Dec. 8,797 Petey Pesinier 
» registered certificates. . _— QF | 126 Ss SEL 0:06 S006.) ccncccee 
| 
N.P. Ry prior In reg.&1d.gt.g.4’s.1997 | | Qa 95% Feb. 28,°98 | 9734 9434 | 1,736,500 
» registered..........++..+.+. | mee & £1 oie Feb. 7°98) 9714 96 12°00 
" gen. lien gg. asantesces 2047 56.000.000 | QF 6034 Feb. 28, "98 b3i6 60 1,629,000 
+ i a. | ee | A CL OE A han aaee Sanne : 
Nor. Pacific Term. Co. Ist g. 6’s..19383! 3,910, wad J & J 105% Feb. 28,98 | 10734 10534; 55,000 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 | 750, 000. M & N 108 June 26, 7 nee 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s. 1931 7,283,000 |M & N, 12544 Feb. 9, 198 | co 124% 6,000 
New River Ist 6’s........ 932 | 2,000,000 A & O 12034 Dec. 7,97 sane |) etiiiae 
*»  imp’ment and ext. 6’s. ..1934 | 5,000,000 |F & A 117 Feb. 9,°98 117 20,000 
» Ser?o Val&N.E.Istg¢ 48,1989 | 5,000,000 3s &N> 87 Feb. 19,98 | 8 8414 157,000 
© CC&T. Ist g. t. gg 5'S1922 — J & J 101 Feb. 23,97 | janet weesaanl 
Norfolk & West. 2 | 1st con. g. 48.1996 A & O 80% Feb. 28,°98 3% m0%4 783,500 
" PE stenkcad eceesaed 2B,100.400 | A & O} ..ccccccccccccece | eembaone 
" GE Gnd sccccccceseces SL odicdinisiginistaiaauail shes | cacqeess 
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i —___.. 
Int’st LAST SALE. | FEBRUARY SALEs, 


Amount. ; | 
Paid.| price. Date. High Low.| Total. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 








Ogdb’g & L. Chapl. Ist con. 6’s. ..1920 3,500,000 Apr. 13,°96 | 
Ogdensburg & Lake Chapl. ine. 1820 800,000 
mall 200,000 82 Feb. 26,°87 


Ohio River Railroad 1st 5’s | 2,000,000 10214 Jan. 26,°98 | 
’ gen. mortg. g 6’s 2,428,000 8 Dec. 16, 96 | 
Ohio Southern ist mortg. 6's. 3.924.000 84% Feb. 21,98 | 84% 81K 
gen. mort 1021 | 1,543,000 14% Feb. 11,98 14g well 
, aoe eng. <3 Go. certs.. 255,000 1446 Jan. 22, 98 


Omaha & St. Lo. Ist g4’s | 7814 Feb. 19,°98 | 7834 78% 


| 














j 
Oregon ee Co. 1st 6’s.1910 109 Feb. 25,°98 109 
” Tr. Co. ctfs. of dep 110 Feb. 28, 98 | 11984 110 


, con. mortg. g 1938 652 Oo es eee ice 
» ‘Trust Co.reor cts 5th ins pd f ' 55 


114. Feb. 26,°98 | 114% 
9434 Feb. 28, 98 | 97 


| 
123 Feb. 24,98 | 12554 
120 Dec. 13,97) .. - 


102°” 
64 28°98 | 69 
oor. | 45% Feb: 28.798 | 49 


101% Dec. 21,°91 | °.... 








Oregon Ry. & Nav. Ists. f. g. 6’s. .19U9 
Oregon R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 


Sq Sy 

















7 on Short Line Ist g. 6’s......1922 | 
b & , achern 1st 7's... 


"1926 
Oreg. Short Line Ist con. g.5’s. as | | 
" hon-cum, inc. A 5’s.. 946 | 
| non-cum. inc. B.&col. trust | | 


Be 4 Co SH Pg 
my & & BP & 
yy ey > 


Z| 
= 


el -tel 1 Look Lodo oe 


= 
& 
Zz 


Panama s. f. subsidy g 6’s 





4 lvania Railroad C 
(P oan. Co. ae _— ist 








11444 Feb. 7,’98 114% 
11244 Dec. 21, ba cece 


| t 
Ssses = 


(118 Feb. 11, 98 113 
112% Feb. 23,798 | 113 


— 
SS 


. 


s5 


105 Jan. 16, "87 | 
102 Oct. "07 | 
111% July iH 197 | 
1 Feb Apr te 97 | 


& pp 
BS 


ire z 
EEE: 


= 


Sef 


- 


— 
- 


“regis 
Cleve. & Pitts. Ne py s. fund 7’s.. i900 | 
n.gtd.g.444’s Ser. A. 1982 | 


" 
SEE 





— 
SEEEE 


> 
& & BP BP BP & kp Be BP k BP oP BP o> Be BP we BBP BP BP Bp 


aSnaZAZOouZOooouaurrpAyaswzoo 





G. R. "Ind. x. ‘Ist gtd.g4%g 1941. 
| Allegh. my Koy, gtd. @.4’s...1942 | 


ss 


| Newp. & Cin. Bge Co. gtdg. 4°s..1945 


Penn. RR. Co. Ist Rl Est. g 4’s.. 
(con. sterling gold 6 per cent.. 
con. currency, 6's registered.. 
con. a. 5 per cent 





= 
= 


} con. fi hi re mae cent 
oon. lev. & Mar. Ist gtd g£. sigc1085 | 
R. & Can Co. g 4’s. ..1944 | 
| Del. R RR & BgeCo lIstgtdg. 4’s, 1936 


x tii July 6°97) .... .... 
| 115M Feb. 14°98 11546 11546 


“ 





5 
=53 








5 
=== 


Peo., » Dee, &Ev.Tr.Co.ctf.lstg.6’s.1920 | 
Ev.div.Tr.Co.cflstg.6’s.1920 | 
. Tr. Co. mg Net gga s. 1926 | ; 


2 
Peoria & Pekin Union int 6's 
2d m 4%’s 1921 


J) ao one. 24,°98 
S| Feb. 15,98 
ad 3 Doe. 30,°97 | 
112 Mar. aa | 
MeN 86% Feb. 23,98 


J _ 137 Nov.17,°93 | 


2: r 
== 
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BOND SALES, 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME, Principal 
Due. 





Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s.1922 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s....... 1922 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 


Pittsburg, a poet & Y. Ist 6’s, = 


Pittsburg, Pains. & ee Ist g. 5’s, 1916 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g. 5’s, 1940 
© BB GRU Fike cccccccvcnce 1943 


Pittebur & West’n Ist gold 4’s, 1917 
ort. 3 4 -1941 


Reading Co. gwen. g. 4’S........... 1997 
registered..........s.e0. 
Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s..... 1939 


Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 3-4, 1940 
Salt Lake City lst g. sink fu’d 6’s, 1913 


St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342....... 1947 
St. Louis & San F. 2d 6's, Class A, 1906 
® 2d g. 6’s, Class B...... 1906 
» 2d qg. 6’s, ClassC...... 
» Istg.6sP.C.&0..... 1919 
* gen. g. + hit eosbannene 
“ n. \ 

: “ fst Trust g.5’s........ “,1987 
Ft. Smith & Van B. Bdg. Ist 6’s, 1910 
Kansas, Midland Ist g. 4’s...... 1937 
St. Louis & San F. R. R, g. 4’s..1996 





»  fSouth’n div. ister. 5’s.1947 


. 


St. Louis 8. a Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
Bad. ct .1989 





*s inc. ctfs.. 

St. Paul City Ry. = con.g. 5s. 1937 
ED uth peptoneienee 937 
St. Paul Du uth ist resnewes 1913 
heeeatmmaneweeaunns 917 
St. Paul, Minn, & Manito’a 2d ates .1909 
, Dakota ext’n 6’s......1910 
, Ist COM. OB... ..cccccee eons 

" Ist con. 6’s, registered. . 
’ Ist c. 6’s, *d to 416s... een 

, Ist cons. 6’s register’d.. 
" a ext’n Ist gz. 4’s, 1937 
Minneapolis Union Ist 6’s...... 1922 
ontana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd. .1987 
" Ist 6’s, registered......... 
" Ist ed A 5’s 1937 
Bustern Minn, Ist d. Ist g. 5’s. . 1908 
Ate ape 
Willmar & i Sioux Falls Ist g. 5’s, 1988 

" registered 


San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 
Sav. Florida & Wn. Ist c. g. 6's. ..1934 
© a isentsccseconvce 

Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 
Seat L. S.&.E.Tr.Co.cts Ast gt ‘alga 
assessment paid........ 


Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist5’s, gold, 1924 
South Caro’a & Georgia Ist g. 5’s, 1919 








_—o 


Nn eae hee he 
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| Int’s LAST SALE. | FEBRUARY SALES. 
Amount. | Pals io ) 
| Price Date. |High. Low. Total. 
‘Saiigiamagen 
2,400,000 | A & 0} 10844 Apr. 5,°98; 6... uk | eee e ee ; 
1,440,000 |5 & 3) 124 Mar.12,°06) 1... 1... | cceceeee 
2,000,000 A & 0} 112 Mar.25,°938) 1... 1... | wees sue 
2,250,000 \s & xy) 117 May 81,°89; 1... 1... | ceeeeee P 
IIE ccttnciacdediedaE | sain: cman tube Ki 
GOO,000 | T&T) ccccccccccccccce | cece cece | coe co oe 
1,000,000 |} & x} 9546 Apr. 2,°95;) 1... 1... | eoeceeee 
3,000,000 | A & 0| 109 Feb. 24,98 109 10834 11,000 
523,000 | 3 & x| 98 PE vont ccc | eae oe 
9,700,000 |5 & J Feb. 26,98 | 86 81 | 489,000 
3,500,000 | M & N 3344 Mar. RE a aa Bema 
1,562,000 | M&N| cccccccccccccccs jing: 4 Remain : 
| 83 Feb. 28,°98| 8 | 3,579,000 
58,668,000 |5 & 5 eeeeeeseeeserece su 8246 | % eevee se 
15,200,000 | 3 & 3| 8214 Feb. 28,98 one 81 360,000 
1,850,000 |3 & D| 94% Feb. 16,°98 4 92464/| 19,000 
4'510,000|3 & g| 54 Feb. 2,°98| 54 54 15,000 
POT WOO | T & J) cccccccccccccess Anti ment wieneeee 
3,500,000 | 3 & | 73 Feb. 24,98) 76 72 28,000 
500,000 | m & | 116% Feb. 23,°98 | 11644 116 17,000 
2,726,500 |M & N 11644 Feb. 17,°98 11654 115% | 10,000 
2°400:000 | M & N| 1164 Feb. 23°98 | 11644 1153¢| 3,000 
1,035,000 | F & A/ 118 * May 23. ogre, Frere 
7'807.000 |x & 3| 119% Feb. 17,98 | 11934 117344 | 199,000 
12,293,000 | 5 & | 108 4 Feb. 28,°98 | 10544 10314 | 152,000 
10901000 |‘A & 0| 9754 Feb. 15°98 | 9714 9684| 15,000 
319,.00;|A&o0 105 Oct. 4, Sane. aden | waenned ; 
RAS & Di cacccccesceccecs ne seen. 1 Oeeneene 
6,388,000 |3 & D| 7334 Feb. 26,°98 | 77 72 472,000 
1,500,000 A & 0} 96 Feb. 15,98} 96  944| 71,000 
20,000,000 |x & N| 7334 Feb. 28,98! 76% 73 | 284,000 
8,000,000 | ys & 3) 28 Feb.23,°98| 30 28 34,000 
2,480,000 | 3&315; 90 Nov. 8.27) 1... ..c0 | ceeeeee ° 
1,138,000 |s & J) 90 Mar.20,°06;) 1... cic | coeeeee ° 
1,000,000 |F& A114 Aug.24°94) oo. loll | eee ee 
2,000 000 | A & 0/109 Feb. 21,°98 | 109 109 15,000 
8,000,000 A & 0 | 12294 Jam. 278) oo. oo. | ones an 
a) bret - Feb. 2.98 | 123 138 1000 
J & J) e . \ } 9 
13,344,000 5 5) 120 Poe 219m | 1654 108” "30-000 
J&J ev. «1, ’ 
71196,000 | & 5) 105, Nov. £95 | pis | “iaxas 
” 'J& D) ep. . 
1,805,000 5% p96 Feb.19.97| 9% 9% 4,000 
2,150,000 x & 3| 127% Feb. 8,’ 130 § 127% 2,000 
6,000,000 |F & 5} 127 Jam. 13,98 | .... eee | ce eees “ 
pony 4s 109 #ob.10298 | 160°" 100" | “3,000 
‘\J&d e . A 
2,700,000 | 5 & J saan" eiaaaa) ren seen | Seine ‘ 
\A& oO} 08144 an . e eee 
pena S21 prneen ae ‘ie ic aaeclenbine 
‘J&D YOv. 23,’ o T weeueue . 
8,625,000 | eT) ccccceccecceceee VR pints j 
3,872,000 |x & J| 100% Oct. 20,97 | 6... eck | cece wees 
4,056,000 A & 0/1 | ems, Reminds 
1,780,000 aA &O 1 Oct. ‘18, TT sees. soso | seneouss 
| 
2,500,000 J & J oom Feb. eave | — se 10,000 
4,991,000 F & A Jan A E eeeaeveee 
F&A 13 Ane. z °6 eeeeeeun 
500,000 3 & 3/105 Sept . 4,86 es 
5,250,000 M&N!| 96 Feb. 25,798 | 98 96 90,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





Southern Pacific Co 
Gal. Harrisb'gh &S.A.1st 2 6’s..1910 
2d g¢ 7’s 1905 


Mex ‘& P. div ist _ 1931 

Houst. & TC ist Waco & N 7’s. .1903 

r Ist g 5’sint. gtd 

” con, g6 sint, gtd... 

r en. g 4’sint. gtd.. 
Morgan’s La & Tex. Ist g 6’s. 

, 1s iT s (1918 
N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. > ag g 4’s..1912 
Oreg. & Cal. 1st gtd. ie 
San Ant.&Aran st tidy 4’s.1943 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist?’ 1905 

" Sabine div. lstg és. . 1912 

” con. g 5’s 1943 


South’n Pac. of Ariz. 1st 6’s 1909-1910 
oi Pac. yi —_ Ist g ~~ “wa 


Ist con. gtd. g 5’s...1937 

Austin & N abe nist g — .1941 
So. Pacific Coast Ist gtd. g 

So. Pacific of N. Mex. c. ist 6's. 


Pa 1937 
..1911 
Southern Railway 1st con. g 5’s.1994 
” is e 
East ‘Tenn. reorg. lien g 4’s. 
registere 
Alabama Central, Ist 6’s 1918 
Atl. & Char. Air Line, i ~~ ea 1900 
Co]. & Greenviliie, lst 1916 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. 1st 7 Te 











" con. Ist g¢5’s 956 
Ga. Pacific Ry. Ist £ 5-6's...... ao 
Knoxville & hio, st g 6’s. 
Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s. 








Staten Island Ry Ist gtd. g 4%s..1943 
Sunbury & Lewiston Ist x. 4’s...1936 | 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 414’s.1939 | 

" Ist con. g. 5’s.....1894-1944 | 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtdg. 5’s. 1930 


Terre Haute Elec. Ry. gen. g 6’s.1914 | 
Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st win 
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C pepe G&S & 
Oro 


J&D 


LAST SALE. 


FEBRUARY SALEs. 





Price. Date. 


High. Low. Total. 














DNRODGNNYUAUCHNNOUNDDEY GB UAON UMPUUNoOOUooUuawZed 
-— — 

















JAN) 


M&S) 


107. Jan. 20,98 
10444 Feb. 15,’98 
9534 Feb. 26, 98 
125 June29,"92 


9814 Feb. 26,98 
_— Feb. my 98 
Jan. 24,°98 


Feb. 28, 98 
Feb. 26, 98 


Feb. 26,’98 
Feb. 28,’98 


112% Aug.17,’97 
104 May 24, 95 
119 Dec. 22. "97 
107 ‘Feb. 9, 98 
112% Feb. 
_ Feb. 28, 9 

Feb. 26,98 


Feb. 25,°98 
Feb. 14,98 
Nov . 2. "97 
Feb. 19, "198 


105 Feb. 28,°98 
1058 — 21,°98 

Aug 10, 97 
115% Son 21, "298 


110% Feb. 19,98 
107 Feb. 24,98 
103 Oct. 27,°96 


10534 Dec. 18,°95 
| 


110% Feb. 14,°98 | 


100 Feb. 28,98 | 10284 





28, 98 115 





Giz 1 
OBI 94 
1105, 110° 
80. 7 
120%6 of 


6214 BOs | | 
0a 
102 


96 
85 


104 


97 
8544 











10814 10714 | 
9414 90 
100. 100 


107 e 

11144 LO 

11% 117 
123% 


105°" 165" 





10546 105 
Bewny 


11044 a | 


110% 109 





| 

fm. Texarkana to Ft. W 4 
r Ist gold 5’s 0. 99 

2d gold income, 5’s......2000 | | MAR.| 3334 Feb. 28, 98 | 35 314 

| 

Jad mentee van 123% 
104% Feb. = = —— = 


10344 Jan. 
8214 Feb. 23,798 | 8216 B06 


a Jan. 12, 98 
Feb. 28,98! 88 86. 


n 
Third Avenue Ist g 5’s 


Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s. . 1985 | 
( ist M. g 5’s West. div. ..1985 | 
’ en. g. 5’s. 1935 | 
anaw & M. 1st g. gz. 4’s.1990 | | 
ledo, Peoria & W. ist g 4’s....1917 
fol., St-L.&K.C. Tr, Rec. letardis. 1916 | 


J&dI 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NotTE.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. 





Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 
Union Elevated (Chic.) Ist g. 5’s.1945 


Union Pac. g.6’s Tr.Co.cfs.ex matcps | } 





Wisconsin Cent.Co. 1st trust ¢.5’s1937 


I eens oe 





g.6’sTr.Co. cfs.ex matecps | 


col. trust g. 5’s. 


1907 | 
col. Tr.Co. cts.g. 414’s.1918 | 


collat. Tr. 6’s g. notes.1902 
4 col. Tr. 6’s g.nts. 62% p. at 
Kaneas Pacific 1st 6’s 

eng.Tr.Co. cfs.ex mat cps 
RP 1896 
eng. Tr. Co. cfs.ex mat cps 
Denver div. assd. 6’s..1899 
eng.Tr.Co. cfs. ex mat cps 
Tr.Co. ctfs. Ist con. 6’s1919 
Cent. Br. Un. Pac. f’d a 7’8.1895 
Atch., Colo. & Pac., Ist 6 905 
U. Bee ‘Lin. & Colo. Ist ped oh 5’s.1918 
i U.P. Den.&GT.Co.cf. Ist c.g.5’s.1939 


Wabash R.R. Co., Ist goid 5’s....1989 
2d mortgage gold 5's, 1939 
deben. mtg series A. 
GOCEOS To ccccccce 1939 
Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex.1940 
St. L., Kan. C. Chas. B. 

| Ist 6°S....-...... 1908 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1987 
2-3-4’s 1943 


& N. St. 


gen g. 


3 re 1943 
West Chic. S . 40 sen Ist cur. 5’s. 1928 
40 years con, g. 5’s 936 
West Va. Cent’l & Pac. Ist g. 6’s.1911 


Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist 5’s.... 
Trust Co. certificates...... 
Wheeling div. lst g. 5’s.1928 
exten. and imp. g. 
consol mortgage 4’s. 


eng. Trust 


income mortgage 5’s. ..1937 


eeeee 


















































, — Last SALE. | FEBRUARY SALES. 
Principal Amount, | Int’st 
Due. * | Paid. . 
| Price. Date. | High. Low.) Total. 
1,852, J & D| 108% Feb. 3,’98 | 108% 103% 16,000 
EE LED! ccccncecesccscce Sena ween. seabnees 
| 
| | 
ct aieiennns | ..+2-| 12746 Feb. 10,°98 | 127% 12734 11,000 
| | 
ee ee 9,802,000 | **"""* 12534 Jan. 31,98 | eeescces 
peeeerasees | seeeee| 124 Jan. 29,°98 | cccccece 
a J | ss... | 129% Feb. 9,°98 | 12914 12914} 1,000 
essen Gdnininiin | 8,983,000 |g & 5/100 Feb. L 98; 100 100 1,000 
4,970,090 J& D!) 8 Aug.31,’97 nee ghee t O6tanone 
2,000,000 'M&N| 51 Feb. 28,°98 | 51 51 10,000 
8,150,006 | F & A| 103 Sept.15,°97 aes eer 
senediniias | eeeeee| 50% Feb. 7,°98 | 5016 4756 15,000 
mediate 1,436,000 | F & A/| 11144 June 7,97 saan sane) @ounsens 
805,000 | ...... 122 eb. 9,°98 | 122% 121 52,000 
bce 1,990,000 | J & D| 114 Sept.29,°97 eaee eee | @4nneaes 
2,073,000 |...... 125 Feb. 11,°98| 125 121 267,000 
2,836,000 |M&N Feb. 15,98 | 130% 130 13,000. 
3,051,000 |...... 13144 Feb. 18,’98 | 13144 127 159,000 
11,474,000 |...... 10714 Feb. 23,’98 11584 1 4,343,000 
630,000 |M&N| 96 Jume22Z,03 | .... 1.00 | ceceeees 
—_ 4,070,000 | QF - Feb. =o | 38 32,000 
4,480,000 |A & O Feb. 26,°98; 39 35 8,000 
15,288,000 |J & D 3634 Feb. 28, 98 | 5874 5444 | 2,882,000 
31,664,000 |\M& N/108 Feb.28,°98| 110 10774| 486,000 
14,000,000 |F & A} 78 Feb. 28, 98 | 824 ” 739,000 
1939 SIS GD coccccsesccecces gare gage | “sass 
iceaiel 25,740,000 |3 & J} 274% Feb. 9,98 | Qe, 23,000 
3,500,000 | 3 & J} 104% Feb. 11,'98 1a 100% 41,000 
angnete 1,000,000 |aA &0}110 Jan. 5°98 | .... 1.0 | ceceeeee 
10,000,000 | 5 & J} 108% Feb. 25,’98 | 108% 108 51,000 
weseeen 10,000,000 | A & O ae Feb. 28,98 51 652,000 
aneaa 10,000,000 | Nov.| 15% Feb.15,°98| 16 14%) 490,000 
3,969,000 | M & N| ..cccccccccseess stan Shee 4 eebeenne 
besos 6,031,000 |\M&N} 99 Dec. 28,97 peceenes 
3,000,000 |\s & 3} 108 Feb. 18.°96 sneeseda 
1926 1,265,000 | A & 0. 101% Feb. 16,°98 | 101% 101 11,000. 
1,735,000 | ...... 10034 Jan. 31,°98 wn. deg aeiaaihe 
Leis Sl Te WOW s EWE] cece cece | cvcccece 
_ .1930 1,624,000 |\F & A} 70 Feb. 3,°O7| 2... cece | cocccece 
. 1992 1,600,000 |\3 & J} 62% July 20,96 eens | wewencse 
1,987,000|3 & J} 34 Nov.16,°07| .... .... | scceeees 
Co. certificates. 10,013,000 | ...... 41 Feb. 28, 98 | 4534 39% | 1,863,000 
7,:75,000|A&O} 64 Jan.19,°98 | ....  .c00 | ceceeees 














UNITED STATES — MENT SECURITIES. 























NAME Prin cipat Fa preen Int’st YEAR 1898 | FEBRUARY SALES. 
a, Paid. | righ. Low. High. Low.| Total. 
| aceee | 
United § States Se vegiptoced ail Opt’l | 25,364,f QM ridig 118g | risk Lite en 
. D POMMIGRIOE.....cccccccecs JAI&O / 
t AS COUPON. ose. ceceeceee 107 | 559,684,000 } J AJ&O 11454 a lass 113 | 20,000 
" ), ee QF 2 12834 5 
® 4’s TE RTE 1925 + | | / 162,315 400} QF il 13 | 128% 124 190,500 
+s coupon.eeessscsscssccdmbet | 10Q000000}) Se | 15 I ei i 30,00 
” | TT A 1899 | 14,004.560 s&s | 104 3,000 
, 4’s res. cer. ind. peeones 8 yoy MAR ee dee “pei data epiiiad 
sk ace aka ,660, MAR ; Senika 
District of Columbia 365'.1222777.” 19% | F&A Ne, Pewee cetiny Eien nor 
” in sncnasadndmseneie 14,033,600 F&A sua. den. 60008 .enebe 
a — —i(‘(é«CN RRR SIRO RD F&A SG Rear Septet 
© FR i aackdctesccccenes 1899 | | JT&dI oe ce 
" ” I i aia linn dl | 800,400 | J & JI “wi sedi ‘heed a - wens 
” ”  cetnccdanens | J&dI . ent -deatiac td. ‘eae 
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~~ 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are Jeased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 





LAST SALE. FEBRUARY SALES. 





NAME, Principal Amount Int’st 
Due. Paid.) price, Date. | High. Low. 


“_e Feb. 17,98 | 106% 106 
Feb. 28,98 | 77 73 














American Cotton Oil deb. Eom .1900 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. .1915 
Atlanta Gas ght Co. Ist g. Sie. 1947 


poree & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6’s.1942 
Bost 


Bd od 
58 
E 


Om 











00)4 Jan. 26/08 


113% Feb. a 08 | (114% 1 
Wy Fan yg ws 


| 10944 Feb. 9,’97 | 
100 Feb. 17, "98 | 100 
81 Feb. 11,97 | 8134 a 


| 104 Jan. 138, 66 
a —_ 18,798 


| S98 | coos | 
105 Feb. 3, 198 | 105% 105% | | 
“tor” Feb. 16,98 | | (104 104 | 


108 Feb. 17,’98 | 108 (96% | | 112,000 


112 Feb. 28,°98 | 11234 11M | 18,000 
(116 Feb. 28,98 | ‘16 116" 6,000 
110% Feb. 4°97 .... 


-* 


_ 
ee 5: 


yy ey 


n.Gas tst ctfs s’k f’d g. 5’s.1939 








B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcon.g.5’s.1945 | 
B’klyn Wharf & Wh. Co. Ist g. 5’s.1945 | 


Chic. June. & St’k Y’ds col. g.5’s.1915 | | 
Colo. Coal & Iron Ist con. g. 6’s. “1900 | 
Colo. Cl 2 I’n Devel.Co. gta g. 5's, 1909 


Colo. "Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s 19 

Col. Fuel & lron Soe. om . £ 5’s..1943 

Columbus Gas Co., gy . 1982 

Commercial Cable Co. st g. 48.2397. 
registered 
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Detroit Gas Co. Ist con. g. 5’s. 1918. 


Edison Elec. Llu. 2 ey g. 5’s.1910 | 
" Ist con. g. 5 4 
" Brooklyn Ist g. 5’s. 
® registe 


ree * + pote Light pe of N.Y. 

- &. 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. rod gsfd 5's, 1926 
General Electric Co. deb. g.5’s. 


Grand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g. 6's. 1919 | 
Grand Rapids Gas Light Co. lst 
g. 5’s 1915 
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Hackensack Wtr Reorg. Ist g. 5’s.1926 | | 
Hend’n Bdg Co. ist s’k. f’d g. ve: 1931 | 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.. . 1910 | 


Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s.. | 
" non. cony. deb. 5 1910 
Tron Steamboat Co. 6’s 
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Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 | | 


Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g. 5’s. 1919 f 
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102% Feb. 28,’98 
97% Nov. 1,’95 
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Madison Bea e Le lng Ist g. 5’s....1919 | 102 July 8,97 
Manh. g. 4’s.1940 | 300 55 Aug.27,'95 
msotrop. pon bon Ist ok fde g. 5's, | 103% Jan. 5,92 


red 
Mich. Fontan. <= Co. Ist g 5’s. i643 | | 8 June 5,97 


Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., Ist g 6’s. ..1920 | 106 Feb. 2,°98 | 10634 10534 | 
neue. anew] 


Newport News Shipbui ding, & 
Dry Dock 5’s 900 | ; | 94 May 21,’04 
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BOND SALES. 508 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 





























NAME. Principal pa | LAST SALE. | FEBRUARY SALES. 

ame. | nd ‘Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 

Procter & Gamble, ist g a 1940 | 2,000,000 i's ws J “117 CE eee ere 
t. Louis Terml. Cupples Station. | | 

~~) = rty Co. Ist g 434’s 5-20. 1917 t 2,000,000 GPE ceccecccoeseeese | ecee cece | eeccees ° 

Be. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s..1923 478,000 |3 & 3.101 Feb. 19,97 | Jane ean 2 eeetente 

ring Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906 4,975,000 |M& S) ...........c000-. eect we’ | “saneaae 

Standard Rope ae 6's. 1946 2,955,000 |F & A’ 57 Feb, 28, 68 | 56 127,000 

g. 5’s. 1946 7,500,000 | ...... | 13% Feb. 28. i” 18 11% 309,500 

gun. Creek Coal lst mm, fund 6’s. A912 Ge bP GE) cscncesecccceedur sa06 | soueowin 

Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g 6’s...1917 1,244,000 |A&Oo 84 Feb. 24.198 86 11,000 

Bir. div. lst con. 6’s...1917 3,399, J& JI 86% Feb. 18,°98 | 8644 «86 41,000 

‘F&A 83 Jan. 26,98 | ee 





De Bard. C & I Co, gtd. g 6’s...1910) 2, 


000 | 

bah,” Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 6’s..1922, 1,000,000 ' J&D 84 May 2,°95  .... cose | cecccees 
} 2°428'000 ies, oaen 

U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s.fd deb..1915 6,000,000 


M&N 115% Feb. 24, "98 116 = 115 30,000 





Vermont Marble, 1st s. fund 5’s. .1910 640,000 J&D ..... eeihdiaaiiin eee: pars 
Western Gas Co. col. tr. g. 5's.,..1933 8,805,500 mM & N_ 103 a, (eae 
Western Union deb. 7’s..... 1875-1900 t 3.680.000 M&N 105% Feb. 25,’96 | 105% 105% 3,000 

" pA oan ed. — aoe : —" M&N_ 10382 July a | sone Koon: E sankeund 

" ebenture, 7’s.. M&N 105 a ST. ¢tes dean eeesedes 
| » registered...............-.+ ¢ 1,000,000 rae N 104g Nov.12°97) 1.2. 12 | IIE 

" . trust cur, 5’s....... 1938 8,502,000 J & J) 11034 Jam. 29,°98 | .... ween | cee eees 
| Mutual “Thion Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 1,951,000 saa Dec. Sree, ere 
| Northwestern Telegraph 7’s. . .1904 | 1,250,000 F&F .ceeecceecceerens | cece cece | cocccece 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. Ist 5's.1919 846,000 3 & J 68 Dec. 28,96) .... 0 2.0 | ccceeees 
Whitebrst Fuel zen. s. fund 6’s..1908 570,000 7 DE csncscnnccoecness | suns ened DE eceseen 





BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Abbott.—Henry Abbott, Cashier of the Winchester (N. H.) National Bank, died Febru- 
ary 12, aged sixty-five. He had been a member of both houses of the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature. 

Bolles.—Matthew Bolles, the oldest member of the Boston Stock Exchange, and head of 
the banking firm of Matthew Bolles & Co., died March 3, aged about ninety years. 


Brigham.—George O. Brigham, Treasurer of the Westboro (Mass.) Savings Bank, Town 
Treasurer for thirty years, and ex-memberof the Legislature, died February 13, aged seventy- 
Six years. 

Brown.—Frederick T. Brown, one of the Stock Exchange members of the firm of H. L. 
Horton & Co., New York, died February 24. Mr. Brown was born in Boston in 1838, and was 
engaged in banking there for many years. He came to New York in 1871 and became asso- 
ciated with the firm of H. L. Horton & Co. 


Campbell.—Thomas H. Campbell, President of the First National Bank, Huron, So. Dak., 
died in Chicago February 23. 

Eno.—Amos R. Eno, one of the organizers and principal stockholders of the Second Na- 
tional Bank, New York, died February 21. In 1884 the bank, of which Mr. Eno’s son, John C. 
Eno, was then President, lost a large sum of money through the President’s speculations. 
This amount was made good by Mr. Amos R. Eno at a large personal sacrifice. He was the 
owner of the Fifth Avenue Hotel and a large amount of other valuable real estate. 

Howe.—Henry C. Howe, President of the Wamesit National Bank, Lowell, Mass., and one 
of the best-known business men of that city, died February 17 in Chicago. Mr. Howe was 
very extensively interested in manufacturing enterprises in Lowell and other New England 
cities, 

Just.—Josiah E. Just, Commissioner of the State Banking Department of Michigan, and 
also a banker, died February 19. 
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Lazard.—Simon Lazard, of the firm of Lazard Fréres, New York, Paris and London, died 
in Paris February 24. Mr. Lazard was born in Alsace-Lorraine in 1830. In early life he came 
to America and engaged in the dry goods business at New Orleans, and later at San Fran- 
cisco. The banking business of the firm was established in 1875, and has been carried on with 
great success. Mr. Lazard was a financier of great ability and was possessed of persona] 
qualities that won him many friends. 

Little.—James T. Little, President of the Deseret Savings Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
died February 28. He was one of the popular and progressive men of Salt Lake, and possessed 
considerable property. 

McClellan.—C, A. O. McClellan, President of the First National Bank, Auburn, Ind., died 
January 31. He had been a circuit judge, and was twice elected to Congress. 

Norris.—Wm. Henry Norris, formerly Cashier of the Western National Bank, Baltimore, 
died February 7. He entered the bank as a messenger in 1849, and ten years later became 
Cashier, holding this position until October last, when he resigned because of falling health, 
Mr. Norris was born in Baltimore in 1826. 

Pinkerton.—James C. Pinkerton, Assistant Cashier of the Bank of North America, Phil- 
adelphia, died February 14, at the age of forty-nine. He had been connected with the bank 
for thirty years. 

Rabb.—Dr. John H. Rabb, President of the First National Bank, Vincennes, Ind., died 
February 13, aged sixty-nine. His wealth was considerable, and he was a leader in business 
and public affairs. 

Rand.—Gardner Rand, one of the best-known citizens of Troy, N. Y., and proprietor of 
Rand’s Opera House and Rand’s Concert Hall, died February 21. Mr. Rand was born in Troy 
sixty-six years ago. Fora number of years he was connected with the Commercial Bank of 
Troy, and when that bank ceased business he became connected with the Bank of Troy. 
Since his retirement from banking affairs he has devoted his time to the management of his 
extensive property interests. 

Sayles.—Albert L. Sayles, President of the Third National Bank, Providence, R. I[., anda 
director of the Pascoag (R. I.) National Bank, died January 30, aged seventy-one years. 

Schwabach.—Julius Schwabach, chief partner of the Bleichroeder’s banking firm, Berlin, 
died February 23. He was also a special partner in the firm of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 
New York. 

Sheppard .—Isaac A. Sheppard, President of the National Security Bank, Philadelphia, 
and active in religious, educational and benevolent work in that city, died March6. Mr. 
Sheppard was born in Cumberland County, N. J., about seventy-one years ago. He wasa 
member of the lower house of the Pennsylvania Legislature for three terms. 

Singerly.—Wm. M. Singerly, publisher of the Philadelphia ** Record,” and President of 
the Chestnut Street National Bank and the Chestnut Street Trust and Savings Fund Co., the 
two banks which failed recently, died February 27. Mr. Singerly was born in Philadelphia in 
1832. His business enterprises were numerous and extensive, and until quite recently were 
very successful. 

Smith.—Dr. Joseph A. Smith, President of the Fort Madison (lowa) Savings Bank, died 
February 23, aged seventy-seven years. 

Straus.—Frederick W. Straus, a well-known investment banker of Chicago, died February 
8. Mr. Straus was born in Germany, in 1832, coming to this country in 1853 and locating at 
Ligonier, Ind., where he engaged in merchandising, and afterwards established the Citizens’ 
Bank. In 1883 he removed to Chicago. 
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New Counterfeit 810 National Bank Note.—On the Hibernia National Bank of New 
Orleans, La., series 1882, check letter B, W.S. Rosecrans, Register, E. H. Nebeker, Treasurer. 
Treasury number H343248; charter number 2086; bank number 524. This is a photographic 
production of poor workmanship, an attempt has been made to color the numbers, seal and 
panel containing charter number on back, but the coloring is only applied in spots. The 
back of the note is printed upside down. It is printed on two pieces of paper but no attempt 
has been made to imitate the silk threads to be found in the genuine. 


Interest Tables for Savings Banks.—Mr. J. Watts Robinson, publisher of the Robin- 
sonian Interest Tables, has just published for the use of Savings banks new tables, printed on 
heavy card-board, showing interest at 3 and 344 per cent. for one, two, three, four, five and 
six months, on every dollar from $1 to $1,000. The price of this table is $2. The table is also 
published for three and six months only, at $1.50. 











